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It  was  on  a  journey  from  Montenegro  to  Albania,— 
or  rather  a  voyage,  for  I  was  in  a  canoe  paddled 
down  the  winternswoUen  Rieka  to  the  hill-fort  of 
Zabliak,  islanded  on  the  inundated  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Scutari, — that,  reflecting  on  the  results  of  several 
months  of  recent,  and  a  year  of  former.  Eastern  travel ; 
it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  Eastern  Question  could 
not  be  adequately  treated  save  as  the  question  of  a 
readjustment  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 
each  other,  and  of  both  to  Africa — a  readjustment  in- 
volving that  of  the  States  of  Europe  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  States  of  Asia.  In  the  course,  particularly, 
of  my  later  travels  in  those  Jugo-Slav,  or  South- 
Slavonian  lands  which,  though  they  promise  one 
day  to  be  united,  are  not  yet  even  a  "  geographical 
expression,"  save  the  name  of  "  lUyria ''  be  accepted 
for  them ;  I  had  found  the  Eastern  Question  pre- 
sented in  such  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  with  such  a 
generality  of  character,  as  involved  the  whole  range 
of  the  political,  religious,  and  economic  movements 
of  the  time.  And  hence  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
could  not,  perhaps,  better  accomplish  the  object  of 
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the  third  and  last  of  the  Prooemia  to  my  work  on 
the  *^  Modern  Ee volution  "  than  by  a  report  of  the 
discussions  and  reflections,  bearing  on  every  aspect 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  that  arose  in  the  course  of 
these  travels. 

Certain  elements,  however,  of  historical  knowledge 
are  necessary  for  any  general  discussion  of  the 
Eastern  Question  that  shall  be  of  a  sane  character ; 
and  if  this  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  implicitly,  if 
not  explicitly,  denied;  it  has  been  but  too  fully 
proved  by  the  consequences  of  the  denial.  Now  the 
countries  more  immediately  and  importantly  affected 
by  the  imminent  new  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
are,  in  Europe,  those  that  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  JEgean,  between  Russia  on  the  east,  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  on  the  west;  and  those,  in  Asia, 
that  extend  from  the  Canal  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  between  Russia  on  the  north,  and 
Syria,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
south.  And  as  an  Introduction  to  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  Eastern  Question,  I  offer  to  the  reader 
summary  outlines  of  the  development  of  the  East- 
European  Nationalities ;  of  the  development  of  the 
Russian  Empire;  and  of  the  development  of  the 
Aryan-Asian  Nationalities. 

The  main  body  of  the  volume  is  divided  into  three 
Books.  Their  titles  are  :  "  Through  Independent 
Illyria,"  "  Through  Turkish  Illyria,''  and  "  Through 
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Austrian  lUyria."  And  I  would  briefly  point  out 
what,  indeed,  these  very  titles  should  alone  be  almost 
enough  to  indicate,  how  varied  are  the  aspects  of 
the  Eastern  Question  presented;  and  how  varied, 
therefore,  the  discussions  and  reflections  arising,  in 
lUyrian  travels. 

1.  In  Illyria  there  are  presented  three  different 
Governments  —  National,  Turkish,  and  Austrian. 
The  question  as  to  the  future  of  these  Govemmentd 
is  not  only  a  question  touching  the  future  of  the 
South-Slavonian  Nationalities,  and  hence,  of  all  the 
other  East-European,  nay  also,  Aryan- Asian,  Nation- 
alities ;  but  a  question  also  touching  the  future  of 
all  the  European  Empires  connected  with  that  of 
Austria,  and  of  all  the  Asiatic  Empires  connected 
with  that  of  Turkey.  And  the  Eastern  Question 
therefore  shows  itself  here  not  only  as  a  political 
question  of  the  widest  possible  scope,  but  as  one 
of  which  the  central  knot  is  in  Illyria. 

2.  In  Illyria,  divided  as  it  is  ecclesiastically,  as 
well  as  politically,  into  three  parts, — ^though  of  one 
race  and  of  one  language  are  its  inhabitants, — 
divided  into  an  Orthodox,  a  Muslim,  and  a  Catholic 
Illyria ;  the  Eastern  Question  shows  itself  further  as 
a  religions  question  involving  issues  of  the  most 
profound  importance  to  the  most  potent  creeds 
of  the  world  ;  and  issues,  therefore,  certain  to  be 
desperately  contested. 

3.  In  Illyria,  finally,  there  are  presented  three  dif- 
ferent   Economies — Primitive    Socialism,   Mediaeval 
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Feudalism,  and  Modem  Capitalism.  It  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  firsts  preserved  by  the  Ottoman  con- 
quest, that  gave  a  scientific  basis  to  the  historical 
theory  of  militant  Socialism ;  while  the  last  is,  in  that 
theory,  reckoned  as  but  a  transition  to  that  developed 
reunion  of  Capital  and  Labour  advocated  by  Socialists. 
And  closely  depending  as  the  realisation  of  that  re- 
union evidently  does  on  the  course  of  political  events ; 
while  no  less  certainly  does  the  course  of  political 
events  depend  on  the  progress  of  Socialism ;  the 
Eastern  Question  shows  itself,  in  lUyria,  thirdly,  as 
an  economic  question  of  the  most  revolutionary 
character. 

Besides  these  general,  there  were  more  special  con- 
ditions giving  interest,  during  my  travels,  to  these 
South- Slavonian  lands.  The  Ottomans  were  then 
fighting  their  certainly  last  battles  on  Illyrian  soil ; 
the  whole  country  from  Belgrade  to  Cattaro,  and  fi:om 
Scodra  to  Agram,  was  agitated  by  three  great  and 
antagonistic  political  and  religious  aspirations — those 
of  South-Slavonian  patriotism,  and  Orthodoxy;  of 
Ottoman  ascendancy,  and  Islamism ;  and  of  Austrian 
ambition,  and  Catholicism;  and  the  Russians  were 
fighting  their  certainly  not  last  battles  with,  or  against, 
their  South-Slav  kindred.  And  I  may  add  that  the 
diaries  and  letters,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Con- 
suls and  other  friends,  have  enabled  me  to  bring 
down  my  account  of  events  in,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of,  Illyria  to  the  last  day  of  revising  the  proof- 
sheets. 
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Circumstances  have  led  me  to  fear  that  a  casual 
perusal  of  the  work  may  give  the  impression  of  an 
absolute  hostility  to  Christianity.  It  seems  desir- 
able, therefore,  at  once  to  define  my  views  with 
respect  to  that  religion.  The  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity here  expressed  is  hostility  only  to  what  all 
Protestants,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  regard  as 
heathen  accretions  on  the  originally  pure  doctrines 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  And  the  recurrence  of 
the  expression  of  such  hostility  arises  simply  from 
the  fact  that  the  Christianity  with  which  one  is 
brought  into  contact  in  Eastern  Europe  is  that  only 
of  the  superstitions  of  Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism — 
superstitions  which  appear  all  the  more  grossly 
idolatrous  from  the  contrast  presented  by  the  purer 
doctrines  of  Islamitic  Theism;  and  all  the  more 
debasing  because  of — what  every  experienced  tra- 
veller may  be  called  as  a  witness  to — the  generally 
nobler  character,  in  these  countries,  of  Muslims.  As 
to  my  entertaining  any  other  than  such  a  relative 
hostility  to  Christianity,  it  is  contradicted  by  my 
whole  theory  of  its  origin.  According  to  that 
theory,  Christianity  was  the  second  of  those  great 
movements  which,  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  mil- 
lennium, have  succeeded  each  other  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe  since  that  great  Moral  Revolution  of 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  which  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated by  recalling  the  approximately  contemporary 
names  of  Confucius  and  of  Buddha,  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Xenophanes.      And  yet 
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frirther  to  make  such  misrepresentation  inexcusable, 
I  have  distinguished  between  Christianism  and 
Christianity:  using  the  former  term  to  indicate  the 
theological  theory  of  Jesus  as  a  second  Osiris,  or 
"God-man  who  came  on  earth  for  the  good  of 
Mankind,  was  put  to  death  by  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  rose  again  to  become  the  Judge  of  the 
Dead  in  the  Other-world;"  while  the  term  Chris- 
tianity  I  generally  use  as  indicating  that  whole 
Western  Civilisation  of  which  Christianism  is  but  a 
single  element,  and  to  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  an  "  absolute  hostility.*' 

It  may  be  even  still  more  important  that  I  should 
at  once  define  my  views  with  respect  to  Socialism. 
It  will  be  found  a  constantly  recurring  topic.  And 
this,  because  of  the  fact,  just  noted,  of  the  variety 
of  economic  conditions  in  lUyria,  yet  the  predomin- 
ance of  that  of  Primitive  Socialism.  Nor  can  I, 
perhaps,  define  my  position  more  clearly  and  briefly, 
than  by  referring  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill's  posthumous  Chapters  on  Socialism  (Fort- 
nightly  Review^  1879),  and  expressing  my  general 
concurrence  in  his  conclusions.  These  may  be  thus 
summarised  :— 

1.  Socialism  is  a  set  of  very  highly  important 
theories  of  economic  reorganisation;  the  degree  of 
their  truth  and  practicability  can  neither  be  fully 
proved  nor  fully  disproved  save  by  actual  experi- 
ment ;  and  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  as  free  scope 
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given  for  such  experiment  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  avoidance  of  manifestly  anarchic  ^revolution. 

2.  Many  errors  and  illusions  may  be  pointed  out 
in  certain  Socialist  theories ;  it  is,  in  particular,  an 
error  to  suppose,  as  do  some  Socialists,  that  certain 
of  their  objects  may  not  be  attained  consistently  with 
the  retention  of  the  present  institution  of  Private 
Property;  and  it  is  desirable  that,  as  a  means  of 
pacific  transition,  the  eflFort  should  be  made  thus  to 
attain  these  objects. 

3.  But  the  main  position  of  the  Socialists  as  to  the 
changes  which  the  Law  of  Property  has  undergone 
is  historically  unassailable ;  their  general  conclusion 
cannot  be  avoided  that  it  may  undergo  any  further 
changes  whatever  that  may  seem  desirable  for  the 
common  good;  and  "assuredly  the  terrible  case 
which  Socialists  are  able  to  make  out  against  the 
present  economic  order  of  society  demands  a  full 
consideration  of  all  means  by  which  the  institution 
may  have  a  chance  of  being  made  to  work  in  a 
manner  more  beneficial  to  that  large  portion  of 
society  which  at  present  enjoys  the  least  share  of 
its  direct  benefits." 

Such  will,  I  think,  be  found  a  fair  summary  of  the 
opinions,  with  respect  to  Socialism,  expressed  by  Mr. 
Mill  in  the  Chapters  referred  to;  and  they  define 
also  my  own  position  with  respect  to  this  great 
movement.  Further  I  need  only  say  that,  by  Modem 
or  Theoretical,  as  distinguished  from  Primitive  or 
Historical,  Socialism,  I  mean  simply  the  theory  of. 
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and  efifort  at,  a  reorganisation  of  Society  by  the  intro- 
duction of  changes  in  the  present  economic  relations 
of  Labour  and  Capital — changes,  however,  not  merely 
theoretical,  but  such  as  shall  be  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  foregoing  historical  conditions.  And  I 
believe  that  so-called  "Liberal''  and  "Radical" 
politicians  will  more  and  more  find  it  necessary  to 
rank  themselves  either  as  Socialists,  or  as  Conser- 
vatives. 

But  these  discussions  and  reflections  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question,  political,  religious, 
and  economic,  being  almost  entirely  determined  in 
their  order  and  extent  by  the  incidents  of  my 
travels,  a  Conclusion  was  as  necessary  to  sum-up  their 
results  as  an  InirodiLction  to  set-forth  their  elements. 
Now,  the  conditions  under  which  I  was  led,  in 
lUyria,  to  discuss,  and  reflect,  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, showed  it  to  involve  political,  religious,  and 
economic  issues,  coextensive  with  Eurasian  Civilisa- 
tion, and  such  as  could  be  understood  only  from  a 
general  survey  of  Eurasian  History.  And  hence  our 
Conclusion  will  present  Results  for  the  History  of 
Exirasian  Civilisation ;  for  an  analysis  of  the  Con- 
temporary Situation ;  and  for  the  Definition  of  a 
Eurasian  Policy. 

The  main  part  of  the  work  to  which  this  is  the 
last  of  the  introductory  volumes,  will — if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  accomplish  what  I  have  for  so  many  vears 
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been  working-out  principles,  and  collecting  materials, 
for — give  such  outlines  of  the  history  of  Eurasian 
Civilisation  since  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  as  will,  at 
least,  indicate  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those 
changes,  political,  religious,  and  economic,  which  we 
name  in  their  totality,  the  Modern  Revolution.  And 
the  reader  may  now  see  how  a  discussion  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  following  discussions  of  the  origin 
and  transformation  of  Christianity,  may  fittingly  be 
the  subject  of  this  last  volume  of  Prooemia.  But 
infinitely  more  important  it  is  that  he  should  see 
that,  as  the  largeness  of  the  treatment  here  of  the 
Eastern  Question  originated  in  no  mere  student's 
views,  but  in  a  traveller's  experiences,  it  can  only 
in  this  large  way  be  adequately  considered;  that, 
inadequacy  of  view  leading  to  inadequacy  of  action, 
we  can  save  our  Empire,  and  with  it.  Mankind,  from 
disasters  fraught  with  misery  incalculable,  only  by 
rising,  at  length,  somewhat  above  the  equal  pettiness 
of  the  Russophobe  and  the  Turcophobe  ;  and  that,  if 
larger  and  more  adequate  views  of  the  Eastern 
Question  condemn  both  our  present  Parties — our 
Conservatives  as  well  as,  though  less  than,  our 
Liberals — the  vast  interests  at  stake — the  interests 
not  only  of  political,  but  of  religious,  and  economic 
development  throughout  the  world — are  worth  what 
they  demand — the  formation  of  New  Parties. 

J.  S.  S.-G. 

Lincdn'B  Inn^  June  1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ELEMENTS  OF  A  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


OF  THE 


EASTEEN   QUESTION. 


"History  is  the  Loiter  of  Instractions  which  the  old 
generations  write,  and  posthumously  transmit  to  the  new. 
Only  he  who  understands  what  has  been,  can  know  what 
should  be,  and  will  be.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  Individual  have  ascertained  his  relation  to  the  Whole  ; 
'  an  individual  helps  not,'  it  has  been  written ;  '  only  he 
who  unites  with  many  at  the  proper  hour/" — Carlyle, 
E8$ay$ — On  HUtory  Again. 


ELEMENTS   OP  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST-EUROPEAN  NATIONALITIES, 

OF  THE  RUSSO-TARTAR  EMPIRE, 

AND  OF  THE  ASIAN-ARYAN  NATIONALITIES. 
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SECTION  I. 
The  East-European  Nationalities. 

The  first  of  the  elementary  historical  facts,  without 
a  recognition  of  which  there  can  be  no  sane  discus- 
sion of  the  Eastern  Question,  is  the  fact  of  the 
development  of  the  East-European  Nationalities. 
Combined  ethnographical,  historical,  and  geographi- 
cal diflFerences  divide  Europe  into  five  parts.  South- 
Eastern  Europe  is  occupied  by  the  Greco-Latin,  or 
Byzantine  Roimianians  and  Greeks,  with  Slavo- 
Tartar  Bulgarians  between  them ;  Eastern  Europe, 
properly  so  called,  by  the  Eastern  Slavs  of  Russia, 
the  Western  Slavs  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  with 
whom  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  have  been  in  con- 
stant historical  connection,  and  the  Southern  Slavs 
(Croatians,  Bosnians,  and  Servians)  of  lUyria; 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  by  the  three  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Scandinavians ;  Western  Europe,  by  the  Romanic 
peoples  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  insular 
North- Western  Europe,  by  the  Anglo-Celtic  (or 
Teuto-Keltic)  British.     In  treating  here  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Greco-Latin,  South-Slavonic,  and  West- 
Slavonic  Nationalities,  under  the  title  of  "  East- 
European  Nationalities,*'  we  shall  thus  treat  both  of 
less  and  more  than  that  title  would  accurately  signify. 
But  convenience  and  common  usage  will  excuse  my 
adoption  of  this  certainly  inaccurate  term.  Accept- 
ing, then,  this  common  name  for  them,  let  me  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  state  the  main  facts  of  the  histories 
of  these  Nationalities.  Only  thus  shall  we  duly 
appreciate  the  force,  and  truly  forecast  the  future, 
of  their  insurrections.  The  Past  is  the  interpreter 
of  the  Present.  But  only  in  its  general  relations 
can  we  discover  the  significance  of  any  class  of  phe- 
nomena. Nor,  if  we  would  duly  understand  the 
history  of  any  one  of  the  East-European  Nationalities, 
can  we  separate  it  from  that  of  all  the  others,  and 
of  Europe  generally. 

I. — Hie  Byzantian  NcUionalities, 

§  1.  Take  the  history,  first,  of  what  I  may  dis- 
tinguish as  the  Byzantian  Nationalities — the  Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  and  Roumanians.  The  Institutes  of 
Justinian  had,  even  in  the  sixth  century,  to  be 
translated  into  Greek  for  popular  use.  But,  for 
all  that,  there  was  in  this  Byzantine  Empire  but 
an  elementary  consolidation  of  Greek  Nationality. 
The  origin  of  all  the  Modern  European  Nationalities 
must  be  dated  from  the  same  epoch,  and  derived 
from  the  same  cause.  In  that  cause  is  illustrated 
that  unity,  hitherto  so  commonly  ignored  or  denied, 
of  the  histories  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  be- 
ginning   of  the    Christian   era,   and    of  that   half- 
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millennium  of  Eurasian  history  which  I  distinguish 
as  the  Barbarian  Period,  the  victorious  arms  of  an 
Emperor  of  China  compelled  the  migration  westward 
of  the  Huns  in  two  great  hordes.  One  of  these 
settled  in  Sogdiana,  the  other  advanced  to  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Volga,  and,  settling  there,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Great  Hungary.  It  was  by 
these  Scythians  that  those  of  ihe  IZrn  frontiers  of 
European  civilisation,  with  their  allied  or  subject 
Teutons  and  Slavs,^  were  irresistibly  impelled  on 
the  Celtic  conquerors  of  the  European  aborigines, 
and  on  their  conquerors,  the  Bomans  of  the  Eastern 
and  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  result  was  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  proclamation  of  the 
Barbarian  Odoacer  as  King  of  Italy  (476).  And  it 
is  in  the  sixth  (or  end  of  the  fifth)  century  a.c.  that 
we  find  all  the  Modern  European  Nationalities  in  the 
birthplaces  of  their  synchronous  origins.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  history  of  the  first  half- 
millennium  of  national  development.  Suffice  it  to  note 
that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  a  Wallachian 
(Roumanian)  principality,  Bulgarian  kingdom,  and 
Byzantine  Empire.  The  latter,  under  the  Basilian 
dynasty,  was  now  at  its  highest  pitch  of  external 
power  and  internal  prosperity.  And,  above  all,  for 
two  glorious  centuries  (867-1057),  respect  for  the 
administration  of  justice  had  pervaded  society,  not 
only  more  generally  than  in  any  contemporary  state, 
but  more  generally  than  at  any  preceding  period. 
Not  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  did 

*  Described  about  this  time  in  the  poetical  Epistles  of  the 
exiled  Ovid  (d.  17  a.c). 
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the  process  really  begin  which,  in  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire,  gave  to  the  Nationality  more  than 
elementary  consolidation.  Thus  it  befell.  To  the 
West,  were  the  Venetians,  and  new  conquerors  of 
Europe,  the  Franks ;  to  the  East,  the  Saracens,  and 
new  conquerors  of  Asia,  the  Turks.  The  Empire 
being  thus  menaced  by  Christian  co-religionists,  as 
well  as  by  Mohammedan  infidels,  an  independent 
Wallacho-Bulgarian  kingdom  established  itself  (11 86), 
Its  King,  however,  so  far  acknowledged  the  superior 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Greek  Emperor  as  to  accept 
from  him  the  title  of  **  Basileus."  The  Court-lan- 
guage was  not  Slav,  but  Roumanian.  There  were  thus 
now,  instead  of  one  united,  two  allied  Greco-Latin  or 
Byzantian  states.  And  in  this  new  Wallacho-Bul- 
garian kingdom  we  see  the  enlarged  monarchical 
consolidation  of  the  petty  kingdom  and  principality 
of  the  eleventh  century.  But  it  was  otherwise  that 
Greek  Nationality  was  further  consolidated.  The 
crusaders  of  the  Fourth  Horde  and  the  Venetians 
took  and  pillaged  Constantinople  (1204)  ;  more 
grossly — ^if  a  Pope '  is  to  be  believed — more  grossly 
than  the  Turks,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
outraged  its  inhabitants^  and  partitioned  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

Held  for  little  more  than  half  a  century,  Constan- 
tinople was,  with  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  the  rivals 
of  the  Venetians,  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (1260). 
Little  more  of  the  rest  of  their  partitioned  Empire 
did  the  restored  Greek  rulers  of  Byzantium  recover. 
And  all  they  were  destined  to  lose.     Amid  the  dis- 

^  Innocent  III.,  Oesta,  cap.  xciv.  p.  538. 
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graoefal  and  deseryedly  disastrouB  indifferenoe  of 
Ghristendom,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
(1453).  In  the  Latin  conquest  having  undergone 
the  first,  ibe  second  of  the  alternative  &te8,  the 
constant  menace  of  one  or  other  of  which  gives  to 
the  history  of  Byzantium  during  the  Feudal  Period 
(1000-1500)  its  sublime  dramatic  interest,  was 
accomplished.  But  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire, 
the  Nationality  had  grown.  And  Constantine  IX., 
when,  with  a  dignity  becoming  the  last  of  the  Csesars, 
he  gloriously  died  in  the  breach  on  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  was,  though  still  calling  himself  a 
Boman  Emperor,  in  fact  a  Greek  King. 

§  2.  Under  Muslim  rule,  the  Greeks  were  at 
least  relieved  from  the  tyrannical  oppression,  inter- 
necine wars,  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  their  Western 
conquerors.'  But  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  respectively  the  Gt)lden, 
the  Silver,  and  the  Iron  Age  of  sea-robbery.  The 
Corsairs  of  the  Greek  Seas  and  the  Mediterranean 
were  the  heroes  of  the  first ;  these,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  Buccaneers  of  the  Caribbean  Seas  and  the 
Pacific,  the  heroes  of  the  second ;  and  outlawed 
Pirates,  with  but  a  ship  instead  of  a  fleet,  the  heroes 
of  the  third.  The  coloDies  and  galleons  of  Spain 
were  the  common  prey  of  the  seventeenth  century 
sea-robbers  of  the  West,  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  Buccaneers.  And  the  common  prey  of  the 
sixteenth  century  sea-robbers  of  the  East, — the  Cor- 

^  "  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  Mohammed  II.  was  felt  to  be  a 
boon  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population." — Pinlay,  Oreece^ 
vol.  i. 
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sairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  of  Catalonia, 
Malta,  and  Sicily,  of  Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  Dalmatia, — 
were  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  isles  of  Greeoe. 
Nor  even  yet  are  they  re-peopled  and  their  ruins 
rebuilt.  For  equally  with  Muslim  and  Christian 
Corsairs — ^though  among  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  were 
the  Knights  of  St.  John — the  object  of  their  expedi- 
tions was  as  much  the  capture  of  slaves — the  shame 
of  forced  labour  from  men,  and  of  forced  pleasure 
from  women — as  it  is  of  the  wars  of  African  savages. 
A  single  Capitan  Pasha,  though  he,  indeed,  Barba- 
rossa,  could  boast  of  having  in  his  innumerable  raids 
captured  and  made  slaves  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks. 
Their  co-religionists,  however,  the  Infidels  spared. 
Not  so  the  Christians.  The  Orthodox  were,  by  the 
Catholics^  hunted,  captured,  and  enslaved,  with  as 
little  compunction  as  were  the  Muslims.  In  the  isles 
of  Greece,  the  Italians — Venetians  and  Genoese — and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  still  struggled  to  maintain 
themselves.  But  the  latter  were  forced  out  of 
Rhodes  in  1522  ;  and,  after  the  capture  of  Cyprus  in 
1571,  Crete  only  was  under  the  worse  often  than 
Ottoman  tyranny  of  the  Venetians.  From  Malta, 
however,  presented  to  them  (1530)  by  the  Spanish 
King,  and  German  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  long  continued  to  sally  against  the 
Turks  as  Crusaders,  their  fellow-Christians  as  Cor- 
sairs, and  against  both  as  slave-hunters.*  Such  was 
the  degradation  and  misery  brought  on  the  Greeks 
by  their  own  Orthodox  superstition,  and  by  Catholic 
intolerance. 

*  Compare  the  ideal  Knight  of  Malta  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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But  strangely  contrasted  are  the  scenes  that  the 
varied  web  of  History  presents  to  us  side  by  side. 
While  the  Greek  Nationality  lay  thus  dismembered 
and  fought  over  by  countless  birds  of  pr^y ;  and 
while  Q-reeks  were  often  hailing  even  infidel  Turks 
as  vultures  less  cruel  than  the  Italians,  their  co-reli- 
gioni8t8-^ve,  indeed,  for  the  importent  matter  of 
the  **  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost " — ^the  first  and 
greatest  of  publishers  (1493-1514),Teobaldo  Manucci, 
was  signing  himself  Aldus  Pius  Manutvus  jRomanus 
et  PhiUieUen ;  while  from  his  Venetian  press  there 
issued  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  no  fewer  than 
thirty-three  first  editions  of  all  the  greatest  and  most 
voluminous  Greek  authors.  It  was  the  Italians,  the 
cruellest  oppressors  of  the  Greeks  in  their  own  land, 
who  welcomed  to  the  West  Greek  teachers ;  honoured 
as  very  princes  proficients  in  Greek  learning ;  and 
gave  to  Greek  Literature,  through  enthusiastic  print- 
ing and  study  of  its  masterpieces,  a  renaissance  which 
made  of  it  the  most  powerful,  and^  in  its  effect,  still 
unexhausted  element  of  the  Reformation. 

§  3.  But,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  Greeks  rising  again,  if  not  as  yet 
to  national,  to  individual,  power  and  importance. 
Moldavia  (1712)  and  Wallachia  (1716),  which  had 
been  tributary  to  the  Porte  since  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  put  under  Phanariot 
Voivodes.  As  individuals,  the  Greeks  of  the  Phanar' 
can  have  little  good  said  of  them.  But  the  vice  of 
the  individual  often  turns  to  the  profit  of  the  people. 

*  The  quarter  of  Constantinople  round  the  Palace  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch. 
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Through  the  power  they  gamed  in  all  departments 
of  the  Ottoman  administration,  the  Phanariot  Greeks 
became  an  all-pervading  element  of  corruption  and 
disorganisation  in  the  Empire  that  oppressed  their 
countrymen.  And,  in  a  nobler  way  also,  they 
wrought  its  downfall.  Before  the  end  of  the  century 
there  has  been  already  a  series  of  national  insurrec- 
tions—Cypriote (1764),  Mainote  (1770),  and  Suliote 
(1787). 

The  first  of  the  South-Eastern  Nationalities  to 
respond  to  the  trumpet-call  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Greeks,  with  a  new  insurrection  of  the 
Suliotes  (1803),  opened  the  long  series  of  nineteenth- 
century  rebellions.  As  the  result  of  the  long  War  of 
Independence  (1821-9),  Greece  was,  at  least,  in  part 
emancipated ;  and  the  crown,  refused  by  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg  (1830),  wsts  accepted  by  Otho  of  Bavaria 
(1832).  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  (1821),  ceased  to  be  under  Greek  Viceroys 
of  the  Sultan,  but  only  to  be  ruled  by  Native 
Vassals  of  the  Czar.  Insurrection  again  of  Greeks 
in  Crete  (1841).  Suppression  by  Russia  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  of  ihe  National  Assembly  itself,  in  the 
Roumanian  Principalities  (1848).  Insurrection  in 
Epirus  and  Albania,  and  proclamation  of  a  Hellenic 
Empire  (1854) ;  but  suppression  by  the  Crimean 
Allies.  Re-establishment,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1856),  of  the  autonomy  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
on  the  ground  of  the  ancient  capitulations.  Renewed 
Cretan  insurrections  (1858-9).  Recognition  by  the 
Porte  of  the  union  of  the  Dacian  Principalities  under 
the  name  of  Roumania  (1861).     Expulsion  of  the 
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Bavarian  (1862),  and  election  of  a  Danish  King  of 
the  Hellenes  (1863),  with  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Idands  by  Great  Britain ;  and  a  new  Constitution. 
E3ection  of  a  Hohenzollem  as  Prince  of  Roumania 
(1868).  Insurrection  again  in  Crete  (1868-9). 
Declaration  of  Roumanian  Independence  (1877). 
Insurrection  finally,  on  the  yet  unemancipated  main- 
land of  Greece  (1878).  Such,  briefly  to  recapitulate 
them,  are  the  main  events  of  the  nineteenth-century 
history  of  the  Byzantian  Nationalities. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  course  of  their  development. 
In  the  Feudal  Period,  we  have  seen  them  in  the  same 
stage  of  monarchical  consolidation  as  the  West-Euro- 
pean Nationalities.  Before  the  end  of  that  period 
they  are  conquered  by  the  Ottomans.  Deep  is  the 
degradation  and  misery,  especially  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  already, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  are 
recovering  themselves.  For  more  now  than  a  hun- 
dred years  the  history  of  the  Greeks  has  been  a 
history  of  continuous  rebellions ;  and  these  rebellions 
we  now  see  belong  to  the  development  of  a  nationality 
that,  even  in  its  modern  form,  may  reckon  back  as 
far  as  any  Western  Nationality. 

II. — The  niyrian  Natumaliiy, 

§  1.  Another  clearly  defined  East- European 
Nationality  is  the  South  Slavonian — the  Servians 
and  Montenegrins ;  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinans  ; 
Croatians  and  Dalmatians.  From  the  classic  name 
of  the  country  they  occupy,  the  triangular  area 
between  the  Drav  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the  name 
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partly  Orthodox ;    and  Lower   lUyria — Servia  and 
Montenegro — Orthodox. 

Similarly  was  it  divided  politically.  On  two  sides 
of  the  triangular  area  they  occupy,  the  lUjnrians  had 
Catholic  Powers  for  neighbours,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term  in  Christian, 
as  in  Pagan,  Politics —enemies — on  the  Drav,  the 
Hungarians ;  on  the  Adriatic,  the  Venetians.  Croatia 
was  conquered  by  the  Hungarian  King  Ladislas  in 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (1078),  to  remain 
henceforth  united  to  Hungary  as  a  regnum  sociumj  or 
para  adnexa;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  (1114)  Dal- 
matia  was  wrested  from  the  Venetian  Republic,  and 
added  to  the  Hungarian  Empire.  Bosnia  with  Herze- 
govina maintained  a  position  of  political  semi- 
independence  of  Hungary,  just  as  of  ecclesiastical 
semi-independence  of  Rome.  Servia  and  Montenegro 
alone  were,  in  general,  till  the  Ottoman  conquest, 
politically,  as  ecclesiastically,  free. 

§  2.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions, 
the  Illyrians  achieved,  in  the  Feudal  Period  at  least, 
a  temporary  monarchical  consolidation.  Servia,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1350),  succeeded 
in  establishing,  under  Stephen  Dushan  the  Mighty, 
that  famous  Empire  which  gave  the  Southern  Slavs 
a  first  approximation  to  that  unity  to  which  they 
now  aspire.  But  for  scarce  forty  years  this  Servian, 
or  Illyrian,  Empire  endured  (1350-1389).  Justly, 
therefore,  we  may  wonder  at  the  indelible  impression 
it  is  said  to  have  made  on  all  the  lUjnrian  peoples ;  and 
fairly  incredulity  may  be  excused  as  to  the  memory 
of  it  being  still  such  a  living  force  in  the  present  as 
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Politics  must  take  account  of.  Both  wonder,  how- 
ever, and  incredulity  will  cease  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  that  period  to  which  the  monarchical 
consolidation  of  Nationalities  generally  belongs,  and 
with  which  the  memories  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
independence  of  the  lUyrian,  as  of  all  the  other  East- 
European  peoples,  are  associated. 

It  is  a  period  unsurpassed,  nay,  unparalleled,  I 
think,  in  grandeur,  in  romance,  and  in  tragedy.  In 
grandeur.  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  five  hundred 
years  of  this  period  (1000-1500)  were  in  such  a 
prolonged  and  gigantic  conflict  as  has  nothing  hitherto 
to  compare  with  it,  in  the  known  history  of  our  race — 
a  conflict  in  which,  not  only  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem, 
but  the  Imperial  Capital,  Byzantium,  were  the  prize 
contended  for  by  two  worlds.  In  romance.  Never 
was  individual  character  more  variously  and  intensely 
developed ;  nor  were  events  ever  more  determined  by 
the  character  of  individuals ;  than  in  those  wars  for 
the  possession  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  were 
the  wars  also  of  two  Religions ;  striving,  the  one  for 
the  conquest  of  the  East,  the  other  for  the  conquest 
of  the  West ;  and  both  for  the  guardianship  of  a  rock- 
built  Syrian  city,  sacred  to  each  of  them,  and  by 
each  believed  desecrated  by  the  other.  In  tragedy. 
Not  only  is  no  historical  period  more  full  of  extra- 
ordinary vicissitude,  and  fatal  crime  in  the  lives  of 
individuals ;  but  the  general  catastrophe  of  the  whole 
period  embraces  events  no  less  tragic  than  the  con- 
quest and  partitioning  of  one  Christian  State,  the 
most  civilised  of  all,  by  a  combination  of  others ;  the 
second  death  and  utter  degradation  of  a  people  among 
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whom  philosophy  and  art  had  a  youth  of  incom- 
parable splendour ;  and  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  in  a  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment of  all  the  hitherto  independent  East-European 
Nationalities,  save  the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles ;  an 
Ottoman  and  Mohammedan  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment prepared-for  by  internecine  wars  of  the 
followers  of  the  Cross  quarrelling  over  conquests  of 
hated  fellow-Christians. 

Such  was  the  period  to  which  the  Illyrian  Empire 
of  Stephen  Dushan  belonged.  In  such  a  period  to 
have  had  even  one  monarch  who  styled  himself 
MoumanicBj  Sdavonice,  et  AlhanicBj  Imperator^  and  who 
aspired  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars, 
could  not  but  make  such  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  popular  imagination  as  we  find  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
made.  Such  memories  are  forces.  Legends  thus 
become  levers  of  Empire.  And  as  such  levers,  Policy 
must  take  account  of  them. 

§3.  After  Kossova  (1389),  Varna  (1444),  and 
Mohatch  (1526)  the  lUyrians,  like  the  Byzantians, 
were  not  a  people  fought  against,  but  a  prey  fought 
for.  Their  infidel  masters  taught  them  Christianity 
in  its  most  extravagant  precepts.  "  If  one  smite  thee 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  To 
suffer  injuries  was  made  a  duty ;  to  resent  them,  a 
crime.  Still,  the  constant  wars  between  Austria  and 
their  oppressors  gave  the  Servians,  not  only  hope 
that,  one  day,  the  Ottoman  yoke  might  be  shaken  off*, 
but  opportunity  for  contributing,  by  their  own  resent- 
ful heroism,  to  the  hastening  of  that  day.  Living 
also  apart  in   their  villages,  the  Servians  brooded 
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over  their  wrongs ;  kept  up  in  lay  and  in  legend  the 
memory  of  their  former  national  glory ;  and  dreamt 
dreams,  not  to  be  unfulfilled,  of  its  restoration.  And 
the  Montenegrins  who,  though  conquered,  had  not 
been  subdued  by  Solyman  IL  (1526),  succeeded,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  centiu*y,  in  establishing  a  strange 
theocratic  government  of  their  own,  and  in  securing 
for  it  permission,  at  least,  if  not  recognition. 

At  last,  the  trumpet  of  the  French  Revolution 
sounded ;  and  the  Servians,  like  the  Greeks,  gave  signs 
of  resurrection ;  and  endeavoured  to  roll  from  their 
cavern-tomb  the  great  stone  set  and  sealed  by  Asia. 
The  oppressors,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
against  whom  the  Servians  rose,  led  by  Kara  Greorge 
(1804),  were,  though  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  rebels; 
though  soldiers,  mutineers ;  though  Turks,  Europeans 
— the  Janissaries,  recruited  from  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, the  most  fanatical  of  all  the  Muslims,  and  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  reforms  now  initiated  by 
Mahmoud  U.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  (1815)  had, 
though  really  similar,  apparently  opposite,  eflfects  in 
the  West,  and  in  the  East.  Everywhere  national 
movements  developed  themselves.  But  in  the  West, 
they  were  wrought-out  in  a  long  peace;  in  the 
East,  in  a  succession  of  wars.  Contemporaneous 
with  the  Greek  (1821-29)  was  the  Servian  War 
of  Independence  (1815-29).  It  ended  with  the 
recognition  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch  as  hereditary 
prince  of  Servia.  The  great  revolutionary  year,  '48, 
was  in  lUyria  marked  by  the  assistance  given  by 
the  Croatians,  under  their  Ban  Jellachitch,  to  the 
suppression   of  the    rebellion   of  their    Hungarian 
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masters — an  assistance  unforgotten  and  unforgiven, 
and  the  memory  of  which  still  rankles.  A  bombard- 
ment of  Belgrade  (1862)  by  the  Turkish  garrison  of 
the  fortress  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison  (1867).  The  last  act  of  the  play,  at  length, 
begins  (1876)  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey 
by  Servia  and  Montenegro,  secretly  backed  by  Russia ; 
and  the  substitution  for  Ottoman,  of  still  more  hated 
Austro-Hungarian,  rule  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
(1878)  is  unquestionably  not  the  end  of  the  act. 

In  the  history  of  these  South  Slavonians  or  lUyrians 
we  thus  find  as  distinct  stages  of  national  development 
as  in  that  of  the  Byzantian  peoples.  Principalities  and 
petty  Kingdoms  become,  in  the  Feudal  Period,  a  great 
Servian  Empire,  including  the  whole  of  lUyria  except 
Croatia,  which  was  united  to  the  Hungarian  Empire. 
This  National  Empire  fell;  and  the  lUyrians  were 
partitioned  by  the  allied  Magyars  and  Turks.  But 
never  has  patriotic  aspiration  been  extinguished,  and 
in  their  continuous  insurrections,  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  especially,  we  must,  I  think,  recognise 
no  mere  popular  risings,  occasioned  only  by  re- 
mediable misgovemment,  but  movements  of  a  far 
more  irrepressible  force,  and  revolutionary  future. 

111. — The  Austro-Bussian  NcUionalitiea, 

§  1.  We  have  still,  however,  to  examine  the  de- 
velopment of  those  three  East-European  Nationalities 
which  have  had  the  most  glorious,  and  one  of  them 
the  most  tragic,  history  of  all — the  Hungarians,  the 
Bohemians,  and  the  Poles.  The  two  latter,  the  men 
of  the  ancient  Hercynian  Forest,  occupied  of  old  by 
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the  Celtic  Boii,  and  the  men  of  the  "  Polje,'*  or  Plain, 
are  Slavs  of  the  Western  Family  ;  and  the  former, — r 
the  successors  of  the  Huns  .of  Attila  in  the  Carpa- 
thian plains — are  Turanians,  not  however,  like  their 
predecessors,  of  the  Turkish,  but  of  the  Finnish 
branch.  Notwithstanding  their  difference  of  race, 
they  have  been  closely  connected,  not  only  in  their 
national,  but  in  their  dynastic  histories.  And  as  it 
will  be  here  convenient  to  treat  of  them  together,  I 
shall  name  them  Austro-Bussian  Nationalities. 

Elementary  consolidation  of  these  nationalities  we 
find,  even  before  the  eleventh  century,  in  Magyar, 
Bohemian,  and  Polish  Dukedoms.  But  the  Dukes 
both  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland  received,  in  the 
first  year  of  it  (1000),  from  the  Pope,  the  unction  of 
Kings,  and  the  former  also  the  canonisation  of  a 
Saint  (St.  Stephen).  For  it  -chanced  that  it  was 
a  Bohemian  princess  of  the  Eoman  rite  of  whom 
Micceslas  of  Poland  became  enamoured  (1065) ;  and 
here,  as  in  Russia,  the  king,  to  obtain  the  person, 
had  to  embrace  the  religion,  of  his  bride.  The 
national  profession  of  belief  followed.  And  tragi- 
cally for  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  the  founders 
of  their  monarchies  set  their  hearts  on  princesses 
who  had  different  priests;  and  so — deeper  causes 
also  there  no  doubt  also  were — the  kings,  and  there- 
fore their  subjects,  came  mutually  to  hate  each  other 
because — ^because  of  a  difference  about  the  "Holy 
Ghost." 

But  monarchical  consolidation  is,  in  these  Sarma- 
tian  Nationalities,  splendidly  illustrated.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the   thirteenth   century   (1253-78), 
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Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia  had  so  extended  his  power  as 
to  become  a  rival  of  the  German  Emperor  himself; 
and  Shakespeare  made  no  blunder  in  giving  Bohemia 
a  sea-coast.  In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Hungary  was  again  —  as  already,  with  Bohemia 
and  Poland  in  the  thirteenth  century,  against  the 
Mongols,  it  had  been — was  again  the  bulwark  of 
Europe  against  the  invasion  of  Asia.  Mathias, 
King  of  Hungary,  was  King  also  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  held  his  court  at  Vienna  (1458-90). 
And,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sigis- 
mund  the  Great  of  Poland  (1506-48),  having  de- 
feated Russia;  vanquished  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
and  granted  half  Prussia  to  their  Grand  Master  as  a 
vassal  Duchy ;  and  having  a  nephew  ruling  as  King 
of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Hungary,  made  the  influence 
of  Poland  paramount  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic. 

§  2.  But  as,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, by  the  Ottomans,  the  South-eastern ;  the  North- 
eastern European  peoples  were,  by  the  Germans  and 
Russians,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, enslaved.  And  the  connection  of  this  en- 
slavement with  defeat  of  the  Turanian  invaders  of 
Europe  —  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars  —  and  with 
defeat  particularly  of  the  former — the  Ottomans — 
is  remarkable.  A  tyrannical  Catholic  partition  of 
South-eastern  Europe  prepared  the  way  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Ottomans ;  and  the  first  great  defeats  of 
the  Ottomans  were  followed  by  a  tyrannical  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  partition  of  North-eastern  Europe. 

The  battle  of  Mohatch  (1526)  had  made  the 
greater  part  of  Hungary  an  Ottoman  dependency, 
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and  Buda  a  Muslim  city.  So,  for  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  (1526-1688),  it  remained.  But  all  the 
higher  classes  of  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of 
hut  three  great  families,  were  now  Protestants ;  and 
these  protesters  against  the  idolatry  of  the  West 
obtained,  not  toleration  only,  but  aid  from  the  pro- 
testers against  the  idolatry  of  the  East.  With  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  went  the  cause  of  Nationality. 
And  naturally.  Both  are  claims  of  right  and  free- 
dom: the  one  for  the  individual  conscience;  the 
other  for  the  national  will.  The  victories  and 
defeats  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary  were  thus  now 
the  victories  and  defeats  of  the  Protectors  at  once 
of  Protestantism  and  of  Nationality.  No  less  than 
some  ten  times  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  renewed  Austrian  persecution  of 
the  Hungarian  Protestants,  and  consequent  war  at 
once  for  Protestant  and  for  National  rights  and 
liberties.  The  vaunted  victory  of  Sobieski  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna  (1683)  was  a  worse  defeat  for 
the  Hungarian  Protestants  and  Patriots  than  for 
their  Ottoman  Protectors.  Political,  falling  with 
religious  freedom,  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  pro- 
claimed hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria  (1687). 
Yet  again  the  Protestants  rose  in  arms,  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Muslims.  But  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Zenta  (1697)  was  again 
an  even  greater  defeat  of  the  former.  At  the  Peace 
of  Carlowitz  (1699),  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were 
ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria,  and  the  Protestants 
lost  their  protectors.  And  though  the  Magyars  yet 
once  more  (1703)  take  up  arms  for  national  inde- 
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pendence  and  religious  liberty;  and  even  declare  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  dethroned  (1707);  rebellion,  now 
that  they  have  no  more  the  protection  of  the  Turks, 
is  crushed  out  of  them  for  nearly  a  century — crushed 
out  of  them  till  1848. 

Similar,  though  shorter,  is  the  Protestant  and 
National  resistance  of  Bohemia ;  and  similar,  though 
swifter,  its  fate.  Protestants  and  Nationalists  are 
defeated,  and  Bohemia  is  declared  (1627)  heredit- 
arily subject,  as  to  the  persons  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  the  Emperor,  as  to  their  consciences,  to  the  Pope. 
Poland  alone  of  the  Protestant  East-European 
Nationalities  still  maintained  its  independence.  But 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Lithuanian  House  of  Jagellon 
— ^which  had  ruled  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
(1386-1572)  —  Poland  became  a  premature,  and 
therefore  abortive,  republic.  And  welded  into  a 
nation  by  two  hundred  years  of  Tartar  oppression, 
Russia  had  now  completely  thrown  oflf  the  Tartar  yoke, 
and  prepared  to  subject  to  her  own  yoke,  Poland. 

§  3.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Catholics, 
through  their  remorselessly  exterminating  persecu- 
tions,  have  again  got  the  upper  hand  in  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Bohemia,  the  Catholic  Ultimatum,  which 
had  no  such  middle  term  as  the  "  Tribute  and  Tole- 
ration "  of  the  Muslims,  had  forced  thirty  thousand 
families  into  exile,  and  almost  depopulated  the 
country  (1627).  In  Hungary,  the  scaffold  of  the 
market-place  of  Eperjes®  had  reeked  for  nine  months 

•  Singular  that  a  place  of  so  fragrant  a  name  as  "  Strawberry 
Town"  —  from  eper^  in  Magyar,  a  strawberry  —  should  have 
memories  so  bloody. 
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with  a  ceaseless  butchery  of  Protestants  (1687). 
And  now,  in  Poland,  decree  follows  decree  (1717,  '23, 
'26,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  century)  against  the 
Protestants,  who  have  here  the  name  of  Dissidents. 
Hence  the  Civil  Wars,  treacherously  fomented,  that 
give  excuse  for  the  partitions  of  1772,  '93,  and 
'95 ;  and  thus,  at  length,  having  longer  and  more 
gloriously  than  any  of  the  other  East-European 
Nationalities  maintained  their  independence ;  and  at 
that  very  epoch,  strange  to  say,  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was,  for  Greeks  and  Servians, 
the  era  of  resurrection — the  Poles  were  crucified. 

Contrasted  continued  to  be  the  fates  of  these  Na- 
tionalities. Contemporaneously  with  the  firmans  of 
the  Sultan  Mahmud  II.  recognising  the  partial  or 
complete  independence  of  Servia  and  Greece,  issued 
an  ukase  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  following  up  a  ruth- 
less suppression  of  a  second  insurrection  (1830),  by 
decreeing  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  hence- 
forth form  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Later,  an  insurrection  in  Austrian  Poland  is  sup- 
pressed (1846);  Russian  Poland  still  further  de- 
graded to  the  condition  of  a  province  (1847);  and, 
by  Russia  and  Austria  combined,  the  rebellion  of 
Hungary  was  crushed  (1848-9).  Later  still,  the 
rule  of  Russia  in  Poland  is  illustrated  by  a  reign  of 
terror  at  Warsaw  (1861).  Again  the  Poles  rise  in 
insurrection  (1863);  and  again  they  are  trodden 
down  with  the  most  barbaric  ruthlessness  (1864); 
and  Poland  becomes,  at  length,  but  the  province  of 
the  Vistula  (1868).  Meantime  the  Hungarians,  after 
twenty  years  of  menacing  discontent,  succeed  (1867) 
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in  having  restored  to  them  the  Constitution  of  '48 ; 
and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  are  crowned  at  Buda 
with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  With  the  crown  of 
St.  Winoeslaus  the  Bohemians,  in  the  same  year, 
require  the  Emperor  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia. 
Later  (1870),  an  agitation  for  Home  Rule  begins ;  and 
the  Panslavists  of  Bohemia,  though  defeated  at  the 
elections  (1874),  show  themselves  a  political  power. 
And  that  last  act  of  the  East-European  drama,  which 
opens  with  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by 
Servia  and  Montenegro  (1876),  opens  also  with  the 
prohibition  even  of  the  Polish  language — the  lan- 
guage not  only  of  a  great  Literature,  but  of  a  great 
Parliament;  a  Parliament  which,  centuries  before 
any  other,  passed  the  first  Act  of  complete  Tolera- 
tion (1573) — the  prohibition  even  of  the  language  of 
the  Poles  by  the  "  Czar  Liberator." 

In  more  splendid  fashion  than  any  of  the  other 
Ektst-European  Nationalities,  the  Magyars,  Bohe- 
mians, and  Poles  passed  through  that  period  of  monar- 
chical consolidation  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
necessary  middle  stage  of  national  development.  The 
seventeenth  century  was  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
the  eighteenth  in  Poland,  the  great  century  of 
Protestant  struggle,  Catholic  and  Foreign  victory, 
and  National  defeat.  But  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  (1866)  led  to  the  restoration  (1867)  of 
her  freedom  to  Hungary.  Another  war,  or  wars, 
may  yet  have  the  same  result  for  Poland. 

Taking  now  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  all 
the  East-European  Nationalities,  we  note  these  facts 
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common  to  all  of  them — nay,  common  also  to  them 
and  the  West-European  Nationalities,  All  originated 
in  the  sixth  century  A.o.  All,  as  the  result  of  their 
first  half-millennial  period  of  development  (500-1000), 
attained  to  an  elementary  national  consolidation  in 
the  eleventh  century.  All,  earlier  or  later  in,  and 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  during,  the  Feudal 
Period,  attained  a  larger  monarchical  consolidation. 
Thenceforward  the  histories  of  the  East-European 
diverge  from  that  of  the  West-European  Nationalities 
in  outward  form  at  least,  if  not  inward  reality.  All 
the  former  are  subjected  to  foreign  conquest  —  the 
Greeks  first,  and  so,  successively  northwards,  till, 
last  of  all,  the  Poles  are  partitioned.  But  these 
once  independent  East-European  Nationalities  have 
as  resolutely  withstood  incorporation  by  their  Ger- 
man and  Russian,  as  by  their  Ottoman,  conquerors, 
and  the  East-European  Question,  therefore,  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  question  between  one  of  the  Partitioners 
of  the  East-European  Nationalities — the  Ottomans — 
and  one  set  of  these  Nationalities,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  South  Slavs. 

The  defeats  of  Kossova  (1389),  and  Varna  (1444), 
and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  (1453),  were  but 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  conquests  of  which  the 
partitions  of  Poland  were  the  conclusion.  From 
the  jEgean  these  conquests  extended  to  the  Baltic. 
But  coextensive  with  the  area  of  conquest  has  beeii 
that  of  revolt.  Not  subjections  of  mere  unorganised 
populations  were  these  conquests ;  but  enslavements 
of  organically  developed  peoples.  Hence  their  con- 
sequences.   Never  since  the  first  of  these  enslave- 
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ments  has  Eastern  Europe  been  undisturbed  by 
rebellion.  The  iron  of  conquest  has  ever  struck  fire 
for  the  torch  of  insurrection.  And  unextinguished 
still  is  that  sacred  fire  from  Crete  to  Warsaw. 

Nor  will  it  be  found  possible  to  extinguish  it. 
Each  of  these  insurrections  we  now  see  to  be  not 
only  one  of  a  series  which  extends  from  the  present 
time  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  of  a  set 
which  extends  from  the  ^gean  to  the  Baltic.  This 
nineteenth-century  series  is  the  culmination,  this 
nineteenth-century  set  the  consensus,  of  five  centuries 
of  progressively  widening  East-European  insurrec- 
tions. Servians  and  Albanians  in  the  fifteenth; 
Montenegrins  and  Bohemians  in  the  sixteenth ;  Hun- 
garians and  Bohemians  in  the  seventeenth ;  Hunga- 
rians, Bohemians,  and  Poles,  and  rising  at  length 
from  their  long  degradation,  Greeks  also,  in  the 
eighteenth ;  and  one  and  all  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  this  culmination,  and  consensus  of  East- 
European  insurrections — of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and 
Roumanian ;  of  Servian,  Bosnian,  and  Croatian ;  of 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Polish  insurrections; — 
this  nineteenth-century  culmination  and  consensus  of 
East-European  insurrections  belongs,  not  only,  as  we 
may  later  more  clearly  see,  to  a  general  European 
movement  of  popular  development,  but  to  that 
last  victorious  stage  of  it  initiated  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

SECTION  11. 
The  Kusso-Tartar  Empire. 

Nothing  is  more  antithetic  than  history,  than  deve- 
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lopment  generally.  Synchronous  with  the  new 
development  of  Nationalities  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  find  a  new  development  of  Empires.  The  six- 
teenth  century  was  the  century  of  the  discovery,  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  a  new  Western,  hut  of  a 
sea-passage  to  the  old  Eastern,  World.  Both  worlds 
were  simultaneously  invaded  hy  the  European 
Powers;  and  European  Empires  were  established 
in  both.  A  new  Europe  had  been  created,  in  the 
sixth  century,  by  the  invasions  of  Asia.  A  new 
Asia,  and  a  new  America  were  created,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  the  invasions  of  Europe.  Fore- 
most of  these  invaders  and  conquerors  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  were  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Portuguese ;  all  the  Romanic  nations  indeed, 
save  the  Italians,  who  had  now  enough  to  do  to 
maintain,  against  the  Ottomans,  their  Byzantine 
conquests  or  purchases.  Of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  the 
Dutch,  on  throwing  oflF  the  yoke  of  Spain,  joined 
with  most  ardour  and  success  in  the  invasion  of  the 
East  and  West.  From  the  home  of  the  Northmen 
that,  in  previous  centuries,  had  been  so  prolific  of 
adventurers,  came  now  but  few  to  join  in  these  great 
Eastern  and  Western  raids.  And  those  destined  to 
outstrip  all  competitors  in  the  establishment  of 
European  Empires  in  the  new-discovered  World,  cut, 
at  first,  the  poorest  figure  of  all — the  Russians  and 
the  British. 

Yet  the  Russians — and  I  need  not  say  also  the 
British — had  attained  an  elementary  national  con- 
solidation synchronously  with  all  the  other  European 
Nationalities.     This  first  consolidation  of  Russia  we 
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find  in  the  Principality  of  Yladimir  the  Great 
(988-1000).  Bussia's  monarchical  consolidation  like- 
wise belongs  to  the  period  generally  marked  by  that 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  Modern  Nationality, 
the  Feudal  Period,  or  half-millennium,  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries  (1000-1500).  But, 
in  Russia,  monarchical  consolidation  had  to  be  accom- 
plished through,  and  in  revolt  against,  more  than 
two  centuries  of  Mongol  domination  (1242-1481). 
Hardly  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  Russia 
secured  her  national  independence ;  and  hence  the 
cause  of  her  less  prominent  joining  in  the  sixteenth- 
century  raids  of  the  other  European  Powers  on  the 
new-discovered  Worlds.  With  the  British,  it  may 
be  added,  the  cause  was  very  different.  When  the 
Russians  were  freeing  themselves  from  an  Asiatic 
Empire,  the  English — at  an  incomparably  higher 
stage  of  civilisation,  as  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  more 
strikingly  shown  than  by  this  very  synchronism- 
were  losing  a  European  Empire — their  French  Pro- 
vinces. And  the  internal  revolutions  that  were,  in 
part  the  cause,  and  in  part  the  effect,  of  this,  were  the 
cause  of  the  less  prominent  participation  of  the 
British  in  the  sixteenth-century  race  for  •  Asiatic 
Empire. 

The  Russians,  then,  before  they  could  join  in 
the  race  for  Empire,  had  to  deliver  themselves  from 
Tartar  enslavement.  For  synchronous  with  the 
subjection,  by  the  Ottomans,  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Seljukian  Empire;  had  been  the 
subjection  of  the  Russians  by  the  Mongols,  and  the 
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establishment,  in  their  Khanate  of  Kiptschak  (1242), 
of  Mongol  domination  over  the  whole  vast  breadth 
of  the  plains  that  extend  from  the  Ukraine  and  Lower 
Dnieper,  to  the  Ural  and  sources  of  the  Volga.  Two 
hundred  years  pass  (1242-1453),  and  the  Ottomans 
we  now  find  have  succeeded  the  Mongols  as  Turanian 
conquerors  of  Europe.  But  strangely  are  the  forces 
and  events  of  History  interconnected.  The  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottomans  (1453),  and  con- 
sequent expulsion  of  the  Palaeologi,  gave  to  Ivan  the 
Great  a  bride,  Sophia  Palaeologus,  who  not  only 
urged  him  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Tartars ;  but,  like  the  other  Byzantine  princess, 
Anna  Basilides,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Vladimir 
the  Great  (988) ;  put  into  the  veins  of  his  descen- 
dants the  ambition  of  making  Constantinople  the 
Czargrad.  And  his  marriage  Ivan  signalised,  and 
symbolised  the  ambition  he  bequeathed  to  his  descen- 
dants, by  substituting  for  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
the  old  cognisance  of  the  Princes  of  Moscow,  the 
Two-headed  Eagle  of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople. 

I. — BusMa  Turkish  AnneKotions. 

§  1.  In  the  sixteenth  century  three  Tartar  (Mon- 
gol) Khanates  still  oppressed  Russia.  Nor  was  it 
given  to  Ivan  the  Great,  but  his  grandson,  Ivan  the 
Terrible  (1533),  to  overthrow  two  of  them — the 
Volga  Khanates  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan.  But  the 
southern  Khanate  of  the  Crimea  had  been  brought 
into  allegiance  by  the  Ottoman  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople. As  it  had  been  conquered,  it  was  held 
as  an  outwork  of  the  defence  of  the  Imperial  capital. 
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But  no  less  necessary  for  the  conquest,  than  for 
the  defence,  of  Constantinople  was  possession  of  the 
Crimea.  Nor  was  its  possession  by  Russia  a  condi- 
tion only  of  imperial  aggrandisement,  but  of  national 
development.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  as  necessary  for  Russia  to  round  off  her 
national  territory  to  the  south,  and  get  to  the  Euxine 
by  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea,  as  to  round  it  off  to 
the  north,  and  get  to  the  Baltic  by  the  annexation  of 
Finland.  Necessary  thus  for  both,  and  even  more 
necessary  for  Bussia  than  for  Turkey,  the  wars  of  the 
Crimea  lasted  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
(1569-1774).  More  than  once  in  the  long  struggle, 
Bussia  was  at  the  utter  mercy  of  Turkey.  Peter 
the  Great  himself,  with  his  whole  army,  might  have 
been  massacred  or  made  prisoners,  but  for  the  igno- 
mipious,  yet  too  easy  terms  granted  by  the  Ottoman 
General  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Pruth  (1711).  "Ista 
quidem  sententia  ea  est,"  said  the  old  Samnite  when 
the  Romans  were  in  a  similar  position,  "  qua9  neque 
amicos  parat,  neque  inimicos  tollit."  ^  The  Treaty  of 
the  Pruth  prevented  friendship,  yet  not  revenge. 
Designedly  on  its  anniversary,  the  Treaty  of  Kai- 
nardji  was  signed  (2l8t  July,  1774) ;  by  which,  as  a 
preliminary  to  its  annexation  (1783),  the  Crimea 
was  declared  "independent";  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire  begim  by  the  Semiramis 
of  the  North. 

§  2.  Not  for  territory  necessary  for  national  deve- 
lopment, but  for  territory  desirable  only  for  imperial 
ambition,  were  all  Bussia's  wars  with  Turkey  hence- 

'  liyy,  lib.  ix.  o.  8. 
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forth  undertaken.  The  same  great  Empress  who,  in 
the  annexation  of  the  Crimea^  concluded  the  first 
series  of  the  wars  of  Russia  with  Turkey,  initiated 
those  which  had  undisguisedly  for  their  aim  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  means  of  realising  this  dream 
of  the  Czars  Ivan  and  Peter,  was  set  forth  in  the 
"  Oriental  Project "  of  Marshal  Miinnicb.  First  urged 
on  the  Empress  Anne  (1728),  it  was  taken  up  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  Mar- 
shal Miinnich's  proposal,  to  describe  it  in  a  word, 
was  to  conquer  Turkey  by  means  of  its  own  Christian 
population.  Acting  on  this,  Catherine  despatched 
(1769)  a  Russian  fleet  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and,  landing  troops  in  the  Morea,  raised 
the  Mainotes  against  their  Turkish  masters.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji  also  (1774),  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crimea  was  guaranteed,  she  insisted 
on  a  clause  (Art.  VII.)  which  might  be  interpreted 
to  give  to  Russia  a  protectorate  of  the  thirteen  million 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  By  the  Peace  of 
Jassy  (1792),  Russia  was  extended  to  the  Dniester. 
But  the  proposal  to  erect  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Bessarabia  into  an  independent  principality  came  too 
soon  after  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea  had  shown 
what  Russia  meant  by  a  guarantee  of  "  independ- 
ence.'* It  was  disallowed,  therefore,  by  Prussia  and 
Great  Britain.  The  death  of  Catherine  (1796)  sub- 
stituted a  profitable  alliance  with  the  Sultan  for  a 
premature  attack  on  his  capital.  Russia  gained  the 
protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  (1801),  conquered 
from  France,  whose  First  Consul  had  just  divided 
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with  Austria  the  possessions  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  And  the  "  Oriental  Project "  was  now 
further  developed  in  the  use  Russia  began  to  make 
of  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians,  as  well  as  of  the 
Boumanians  and  Greeks.  The  result  of  this,  and 
of  a  new  war  (1806),  was,  that  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  (1812)  the  frontier  of  Russia  was  advanced 
from  the  Dniester  to  the  Pruth.  Thus  the  whole 
of  Bessarabia,  mainly  peopled  though  it  is  by  Rou- 
manians^ .was  annexed ;  and  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posal, disallowed  at  the  Peace  of  Jassy,  was,  in  part 
at  least,  achieved.  The  revolt  of  the  Roumanians 
( Wallachians  and  Moldavians),  Servians,  and  Greeks, 
ended  with  the  more  or  less  complete  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  (1829).  At  the  same  time,  Russia  ex- 
torted for  herself  a  stiU  farther  advance  of  her 
frontier  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  its 
Sulina  mouth.  The  Czar  Nicholas  believed  the  time 
had  come  at  last  (1853)  for  the  complete  realisation 
of  the  "  Oriental  Project "  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  deceived.  And  so,  perhaps,  was  his  son  when 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (1878). 

§  3.  The  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Christians  of  Turkey  must  be  judged  by  the  fact 
of  ruthlessness  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Christians 
of  Poland.  Nor,  to  do  Russia  justice,  has  she  ever 
allowed  it  to  be  doubted,  save  by  those  who  desire 
to  be  dupes,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Ottoman 
Christians  was,  with  her,  anything  but  a  means,  and 
a  means  only.  The  project  of  Marshal  Munnich  was 
no    secret.       Catherine    ostentatiously   named   her 
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grandson  "  Oonstaatine  "  (1778);  had  him  brought 
Tip  by  Greek  nurses  and  tutors;  and  graciously 
received  a  deputation  of  Greeks  (1799)  who  saluted 
him  "  King  of  the  Hellenes"  (Bao-tXcvs  rZv  ^EWr/vcjv). 
The  partitions  of  Turkey  proposed  to  Austria  (1771), 
to  France  (1806),  and  to  Great  Britain  (1853),  make 
the  selfish  character  of  Russia's  imperial  ambition 
incontrovertibly  clear.  It  was  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  Sultan  Mohammed's  reforms  promised  so  well 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, and  ill,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  the  am- 
bition of  their  would-be  "protector,"  that  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo®  and  Prince  de  Lieven*  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  new  war  with  Turkey  (1828-9).  And 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  imperiously  declared  to  the 
British  Ambassador  (1853),  that  he  would  never 
permit  a  reconstruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  or 
such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would  render  it  an 
independent  state.  All  thus  hangs  together.  The 
enslaver  of  the  Christians  of  Poland  has  consistently 
shown  that  she  would  enfranchise,  but  to  re-enslave, 
the  Christians  of  Turkey. 

U. — Bu89{a's  Persian  Annexations. 

§  1.  Simultaneously  with  these  wars  with  Turkey, 
similarly  aggressive  attacks  have  been  made  on  Persia. 
Preserved  from  destruction  by  the  terms  granted  by 
the  Ottoman  General,  on  his  petition  for  mercy  at 
the  Pruth  (1711)  ;  Peter  the  Great  seized  the  oppor- 

^  28tli  of  November  1828.    See  Mnrhard,  Nouv.  Bee.  de  Traitis 
Nouv.  Supp.  voL  iii.  pp.  340-2. 

*  16th  of  January  1829.    See  Murhard,  as  above,  p.  383. 
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tunitj  of  the  Afghan  invasion  of  Persia  (1721)  to 
occupy  Shirvfin  and  Qhilan ;  and  extort  a  treaty  by 
which,  on  condition  of  driving  the  Afghans  out  of 
Persia,  Derbent,  B&kfi,  Ghil&n^  Mazanderan,  and 
Astrabady  all  the  richest  and  most  important 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  were  to  be  ceded  to 
Russia  in  perpetuity.  Persia,  however,  under  Nadir 
Sh&h,  delivered  herself  without  Eussia's  interested 
assistance  (1727-36).  During  Nadir's  reign  (1738- 
46),  the  English  merchants  John  Elton  and  Jonas 
Hanway  renewed  the  attempt  that  had  first  been 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Shah  Tahmasp  I.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth — ^whose  Envoy,  Sir  Henry  Jenkinson,  first 
hoisted  the  English  flag  on  the  Caspian — to  open  a 
trade  with  Persia  through  Russia.  These  were,  at 
first,  favoured  by  Peter.  But  the  jealous  policy  of 
the  Russian  Government  could  not  endure  a  British 
trade  on  the  Caspian.  It  was  soon  (1746)  formally 
prohibi^d ;  and  the  English  ships  had  to  be  sold,  at 
a  great  loss,  to  the  Russian  merchants  at  Astrakhan. 
§  2.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  great 
Czarina,  -Catherine  II.,  that  the  "Oriental  Project" 
was  first  definitely  carried  into  efiect  in  Persia  as 
in  Turkey.  Persia,  also,  had  Christian  subjects 
in  Georgia,  and  in  Armenia.  The  intrigues  of 
Catherine's  emissaries  induced  Heraclius  of  Georgia, 
styled  Czar  of  Tiflis  and  of  Khartil,  to  become  the 
pensioner  and  vassal  of  Russia  (1785).  This  was 
naturally  revenged  by  an  overpowering  Persian  in- 
vasion of  the  country;  nor  could  massacre  but  be 
expected  under  such  a  sovereign  as  Agha  Muhammad 
Shah,  the  founder  of  the  present  Kajar    dynasty. 
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The  desired  occasion  had  arisen.  A  Russian  army 
of  43,000  men  entered  Georgia  by  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  shores  of  the  Caspian  (1796).  Not 
Georgia  only,  but  Mingrelia,  Immeritia,  Georgia, 
E^rabagh,  and  Shirvan  were  gradually  occupied  ; 
and  their  incorporation  in  the  Russian  Empire  was 
announced  by  the  appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the 
^' Transcaucasian  Provinces''  (1803).  Persia  did  not 
submit  to  this  dismemberment  without  a  renewed 
struggle  (1804).  But  the  result  was  the  Treaty  of 
Gulist&n  (1813),  by  which  all  the  above-named,  with 
other,  provinces  were  ceded  to  Russia ;  and  Persia 
was  obliged  to  engage  neither  to  keep,  nor  build  a 
single  armed  vessel  on  the  Caspian  for  the  protection 
of  her  shores.  Another  Persian  war  signalised  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  (1826).  The  re- 
sult was  a  further  dismemberment.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Tdrkmanchai  (1828),  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and 
Nakshawan,  including  Eckmiadzin,  the  abode  of  the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  were  ceded  to  Russia;  an  in- 
demnity of  four  millions  was  exacted  ;  and  the  stipu- 
lation with  respect  to  the  Caspian  was  renewed. 

§  3.  The  Treaty  of  TArkmanchai  concludes  the 
history  hitherto  of  Russia's  Persian  wars,  but  not  of 
her  Persian  annexations.  Taking  advantage  of  that 
weakness  caused  by  a  war  with  the  Afghans  for 
Herat  (1838),  to  which  the  Russian  agent,  Count 
Simonich,  had  calculatingly  urged  Muhammed  Shah, 
Russia  seized  the  island  of  Ashurada,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gurg&n  (1841).  By  inciting 
Persia  to  a  war  which  opposed  her  to  Great  Britain, 
Russia  gained  an  advantage  threatening  to  both.    The 
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Caspian  is  navigable  for  many  miles  in  the  direction 
of  Meshhad,  which  lies  midway  between  the  Caspian 
and  Herat.  The  basis  was  thus  secured  for  future 
operations  many  hundred  miles — the  whole  length  of 
the  Caspian — nearer  India.  And  the  island  was 
speedily  covered  by  Russian  houses,  barracks,  and 
hospitals;  while  no  Turkman  or  Persian  boat  was 
allowed  to  move  without  a  Russian  passport.  But 
a  stiU  further  annexation  is  now  projected.  In 
ostensible  exchange  for  territory  taken  from  Turkey, 
Mazandaran  and  Ghilan,  the  provinces  which  now 
alone  remain  to  Persia  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
are,  it  is  said,  to  be  annexed.  And,  as  these  pro- 
vinces were  among  those  audaciously  demanded  by 
Peter  the  Great ;  and  as  all  the  others  have  already 
been  annexed  ;  not  unlikely  appears  the  intention 
thus  to  complete  the  realisation  of  his  ambition, 

in..Su88{a'8  Tartar  Annexations. 

§  1.  The  advance,  however,  on  Persia  has  been  but 
that  of  the  central  division  of  an  army  of  conquest, 
which  had  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  Turkey,  for  the  object  of  its  right ;  the 
passage  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  subjection  of  Turkestan, 
for  the  aim  of  its  left,  wing.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  as  early  conceived  as  the  former  ambition. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  Siberia  was  discovered 
(1554);  and  by  Cossacks  of  the  Don  conquered 
(1580).  And  a  Tartar  Khanate,  though  South-Russia 
itself  still  was,  her  Czars  appear  already  to  have 
had  the  sublime  audacity  to  imagine  a  Russo-Tartar 
Empire  that  would  unite  the  pine-forests  of  the  Arctic 
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rivers  of  Siberia  with  the  Paradise-gardens  of  the  Pison 
and  Gihon,  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus.  With  Khiva — 
the  Chorasmia  of  the  Greeks,  and  Khuwarism  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  *  Arabian  Nights  ' — political  relations 
had  already,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  begun.  Five 
different  rulers  are  said  to  have  professed  allegiance 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  present  is  an 
Uzbeg  dynasty.  But  its  former  rulers  were  Khirgiz  ; 
the  Khirgiz  were  Russian  subjects ;  and  therefore  the 
Khivans  should  be.  Khiva,  indeed,  has  been  for 
Russia,  in  Turkestan,  the  same  sort  of  tool  that 
Georgia  was  in  Persia,  and  Roumania  in  Turkey, 
— an  ally  that  required  to  be  protected  for  its  own 
good,  and  annexed  for  Russia's. 

§  2.  Peter  the  Great  began  the  advance  into  Turke- 
stan, as  into  Turkey.  But  his  General  was  still  more 
unfortunate  in  his  Tartar  victory,  than  the  Czar  him- 
self in  his  Turkish  disaster  (1711).  The  Khivans 
were  defeated;  but  they  managed  to  scatter,  and 
then  massacre  their  victors.  The  southern  advance 
of  the  Eastern  army  of  Russia  was  thus  checked  for 
more  than  a  century,  only,  however,  to  make  their 
renewed  advance  more  rapid,  and  more  triumphant. 
**  The  Khirgiz  Steppe,"  said  Peter,  "  is  the  key  and 
gate  to  all  the  countries  of  Central  Asia."  Three 
hundred  years,  therefore,  were  employed  in  consoli- 
dating the  Russian  possessions  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Aral.  In  1839  the  southern  frontier 
of  Russia  in  Asia  was  still  the  line  of  some  2000 
miles  from  Orenburg,  on  the  Caspian  Ural,  to  the  old 
Mongolian  capital  of  Semipolatnisk,  on  the  Siberian 
Irtish.   But  in  that  year  a  second  expedition  set  out  for 
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No  less  unfortunate,  however,  than  the  first 
expedition,  winter,  instead  of  the  Khivans,  massacred 
it.  Not  till  1847-8 — contemporaneously  with  our  con- 
quest of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  Revolutions  that  shook, 
or  overthrew,  almost  every  throne  in  Western  Europe 
— did  the  advance  to  the  Oxus  and  Bokharan  Gardens 
of  Paradise  begin  in  earnest.  The  Khirgiz  Steppe 
was  definitively  crossed,  as  alone  it  could  be,  by  the 
erection  of  a  line  of  fortresses  from  Orenburg  to  the 
Jaxartes ;  and,  a  fleet  having  been  long  since  estab- 
lished on  the  Caspian,  a  flotilla  was  launched  on  the 
Aral.  The  next  decade  witnessed  the  reduction  of 
the  Jaxartes  valley  in  wars  against  the  Kokandis — 
witnessed,  also,  what  was  of  the  same  consequence  to 
Tartary,  that  the  conquest  of  Poland  was  to  Turkey, 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  (1859).  Things  now 
went  on  apace.  The  new  province  of  Turkestan  was 
created  (1865);  and,  by  the  capture  of  Samarcand 
(1868),  Bokhara,  the  greatest  of  the  three  Uzbeg 
Principalities  between  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  made 
a  vassal  state.  In  the  meantime,  without  any  de- 
clared war,  there  had  been  constant  encroach- 
ments on  the  northern  frontiers  of  China,  and 
annexations  of  huge  slices  of  territory.  The  next, 
the  present,  decade  witnesses  the  occupation  of 
Kuldja  (1871),  a  western  province  of  China,  and  the 
conquest  of  two  more  of  the  Uzbeg  Khanates, 
Khiva  (1873),  and  Khokand  (1876).  And  there 
was  this  remarkable  about  these  annexations  of 
Kuldja  and  of  Khiva,  that  Kussia  was  guilty  of  the 
blunder,  as  afterwards  with  reference  to  Afghanistan, 
of  gross  falsification  of  her  promises.     Thus,  how; 
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ever,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  Russia  has  advanced 
her  position  from  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  across  the 
vast  Khirgiz  Steppe,  to  the  Jaxartes ;  thence,  across 
the  whole  garden  of  Central  Asia  to  the  Oxus ; — 
subduing  aU  the  States  that  now  occupy  the  place  of 
the  primeval  Zoroastrian  Empire ;  the  Sogdiana  of 
Alexander's  conquests ;  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom 
of  his  successors ;  the  Transoxiana  of  the  Bomans ; 
the  Mawara-n-nahr  of  the  Arabs ; — and  has  a  frontier 
which  is  now  on,  or  even  south,  of  the  Oxus ;  the 
Yahrud  of  the  Zoroastrians ;  and  Al  Nahr  of  the 
Arabs — "  the  River  "  itself. 

§  3.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  excuse  this  passage 
of  the  Steppe,  and  beginning  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Tartar  Principalities.  In  a  famous  Circular  of 
Princ6  Gortschakoff*s  (1864),  the  former  was  ex- 
plained to  be  due  to  "  imperious  necessity  ";  and  the 
latter  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  government;  and  to  have  now  definitively 
^'reached  its  limit."  Both  statements  were  audar 
cious.  To  substitute  for  the  northern,  the  southern 
line  of  the  steppe,  and  thus  a  populated  for  an  un- 
populated frontier,  might  be  an  imperial,  but  could 
be  no  "  imperious  '*  necessity.  And  the  commentary 
on  the  declaration  as  to  a  "limit,"  was  the  further 
annexations  of  the  last  dozen  years.  Putting  aside 
these  pretexts  of  imperious  necessity  in  excuse  of 
Tartar,  as  of  Christian  philanthropy  in  justification 
of  Turkish,  conquest,  we  see  the  fact  of  long- 
cherished  ambitions.  Nor  to  that  of  a  Russian 
Empire  of  Tartary,  and  subjection,  in  their  own 
primeval   seats,   of   those   who    for    centuries    held 
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Buflsia  in  subjection,  can  we  object.  It  is  not  only  a 
grand,  but  will  probably  be,  in  its  result,  a  beneficial 
ambition.  There  are  not  here,  as  in  Turkey,  and 
in  Persia,  Nationalities  as  capable  of,  and  hence, 
as  entitled  to,  freedom  for  independent  development 
as  Russia  herself.  Here,  therefore,  on  its  left  wing, 
the  annexations  of  the  Russian  Army  of  Conquest 
may  be  reasonably  justified  as  a  benefit  to  civilisation. 
And  the  audacity  of  the  ^  explanations  "  of  them  is 
not  only  mendacious — that  were  but  a  sin — but 
gratuitously  mendacious,  which  is  a  blunder. 

Let  us  survey  now  as  a  whole  that  southward 
development  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  we  have 
traced  in  its  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar  annexa- 
tions. A  hundred  years  ago,  not  only  was  there  no 
Russian  Empire ;  nor  had  the  Czars  any  claim  to  the 
title  of  emperor,  save  for  their  Siberian  possessions ; 
but  Russia  had  not  yet  even  gained  the  territory 
necessary  for  her  physical  constitution  as  an  inde- 
pendent Nationality.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  annexations  necessary  for  national  develop- 
ment, and  annexations  required  only  for  imperial 
aggrandisement.  A  Nationality,  to  be  completely 
constituted,  must  possess  a  physical,  as  well  as  moral 
unity.  The  latter  arises  from  community  of  race, 
or  of  language,  of  religion,  or  of  traditions,  or,  at 
least,  from  absence  of  such  antagonism  in  these 
respects  as  to  prevent  assimilation.  The  former  is 
given  by  such  frontiers  as  are  the  conditions  of 
external  defence  and  internal  development.  Now,  in 
1778,  both  northern  and  southern  Russia  were  still 
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held  by  foreign  powers.  Finland  was  still  a  Swedish 
province,  and  Russia  had  not  yet  got  her  natural 
frontier  on  the  Baltic.  The  Crimea,  and  adjacent 
regions,  were  still  a  Tartar  Khanate,  and  Russia  had 
not  yet  got  her  natural  frontier  on  the  Euxine. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1783,  the  Crimea  was 
annexed,  and  the  natural  frontiers  of  Russia  were 
completed  southward  by  her  extension,  in  1792,  to 
the  Dniester. 

Henceforth  Russia's  southward  annexations,  save 
those  in  Tartary,  were,  like  her  western  annexations 
in  Poland,  but  encroachments  on  the  natural  frontiers 
of  other  peoples,  equally  entitled  with  herself  to  the 
conditions  of  independent,  national  development. 
And  yet,  as  shown  by  the  map  I  have  had  drawn, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Russia's  settled 
southern  frontier  was  still  but  that  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  Russian  nation,  without  injury  to 
the  equal  rights  of  other  nations.  But  the  crime  of 
the  partitionment  of  Poland  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
the  Caucasus  had  been  crossed,  in  the  revolutionary 
dose  of  last  century.  The  conditions  were  then 
prepared  of  those  equally  swift  and  rapid  annexations 
which,  in  no  longer  time  than  the  course  of  the 
present  century — or  rather  of  the  last  thirty  years — 
have  transformed  a  country  which  had  hardly  yet 
gained  its  natural  frontiers  as  the  seat  of  an  inde* 
pendent  Nationality  (Finland  was  not  definitively 
annexed  till  1834),  into  a  vast  Empire.  In  1800  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Dniester  had  barely  been  reached. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  Khirgiz 
Steppe  had  been  definitively  crossed,  and  the  advance 
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into  Central  Asia  begun  in  earnest;  and  yet  in  1879 
the-  Oxus,  the  highlands  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  the 
Balkans^  or  rather  the  ^gean,  are  the  actual  or 
virtual  southward  frontier  of  Russia. 

Consider  the  effect  of  this — the  effect  of  Russia's 
position  in  Bulgaria,  as  the  result  of  her  Turkish,  in 
Armenia,  as  the  result  of  her  Persian,  and  in  Traus- 
oxiana,  as  the  result  of  her  Tartar  annexations. 
Bulgaria  is  a  Russian  wedge  between  the  Roumanians 
and  the  G-reeks,  which  makes  the  independence  of 
either  impossible.  But  a  little  Servia  and  less 
Montenegro  being  thus  placed  between  a  Russian 
Bulgaria  and  Austrian  Bosnia,  as  impossible  as  the 
independence  of  any  Byzantian,  is  the  independ- 
ence of  any  lUyrian,  State.  And  yet  further,  the 
independence  of  the  Byzantian  and  Illyrian  Na* 
tionalities  being  thus  impossible,  impossible  is  also 
that  of  the  Magyars,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Poles. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria 
that  gives  command  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
hence  of  Eastern  Europe;  nor  merely  the  annexa- 
tion of  Armenia  that  gives  command  of  the  Cau- 
casian Peninsula,  and  hence  of  Southern  Asia. 
Seldom  considering  things  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  people  do  not  connect  these  annexations,  nor 
remark  their  reciprocal  effects.  And  yet  surely  but 
a  glance  at  the  map  should  make  it  evident  that  the 
annexation  of  Armenia,  with  the  dominance  it  gives 
in  Western  Asia,  completes  the  domination  given  in 
Eastern  Europe  by  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria ;  and 
that  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  with  the  dominance 
it  gives  in  Eastern  Europe,  completes  the  domination 
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given  in  Western  Asia  by  the  annexation  of  Armenia. 
But  to  see  the  full  effect  of  the  annexation  of  Bul- 
garia we  must  consider  in  relation  to  it,  not  only  that 
of  Armenia,  but  of  Transoxiana;  and  to  see  the 
full  effect  of  the  annexation  of  the  latter,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  two  former.  Only  through  the  latter  have 
the  former  their  full  effect  in  Turkey ;  and  only 
through  the  former — the  annexations-  of  Bulgaria 
and  Armenia — has  the  latter,  the  annexation  of 
Transoxiana,  its  full  effect,  not  only  on  Turkey,  but 
on  Persia,  and  on  Afghanistan.  The  dependence  of 
each  of  the  West- Asian  is  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
East-European  Nationalities,  secured  by  that  of  all ; 
the  dependence  of  the  West- Asian,  by  that  of  the 
East-European ;  and  of  the  East-European,  by  that 
of  the  West- Asian,  Nationalities.  Never  was  there  a 
grander  scheme ;  never,  indeed^  a  grander  achieve- 
ment of  imperial  ambition ;  or  one,  in  a  common 
menace  to  Liberty,  more  closely  knitting  together  the 
farthest  extremities  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

SECTION  HL 
The  Aryan-Asian  Nationauties. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  in 
the  case  of  Eastern  Eui-ope  to  point  out  that,  in 
Aryan  Asia,  Russia  menaces,  not  inorganic  popula- 
tions, but  organically  developed  peoples.  Combined 
ethnographical,  historical,  and  geographical  considera- 
tions divide  Asia,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  divide 
Europe,  into  five  parts :  Western,  Southern,  Eastern, 
Central,   and    Northern.      Western    Asia    includes 
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Anatolia  and  Armenia  (forming  together  Turkey  or 
Asia  Minor),  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Southern 
Asia,  which  may  otherwise  be  named  British  India, 
is  the  whole  continent  from  Persia  to  Burmah,  and 
between  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Eastern  Asia  includes  the  Peninsular  States  of 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  Assam,  the  Great  Middle  State 
of  China,  and  the  Insular  State  of  Japan.  Central 
Asia — by  which  we  too  commonly  mean  only  that 
division,  or  rather  sub-division,  of  it  called  by  the 
Bomans  Transoxiana,  the  countries  between  the 
Oxus  and  Jazartes,  which  have  their  embouchure  in 
the  Sea  of  Aral — really  includes  Thibet,  and  Tar- 
tary,  or  Turkestan,  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Mongolian. 
Finally,  Northern  Asia  is  the  vast  region  of  Siberia, 
north  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  watered  by  the 
lake-like,  forest-embanked  rivers,  the  Lena,  the 
Yenisei,  and  the  Irtish.  These  general  divisions  of 
Asia  are  peopled  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
politico-ethnographical  map;  and  those  with  which 
we  are  here  more  particularly  concerned — ^the  north- 
em  half  of  Western,  and  the  whole  of  Southern 
Asia — I  would  together  distinguish  ethnographically 
as  Aryan  Asia.  Just  as,  since  the  Sixth  Century  B.C., 
Europe  has  been  repeopled  by  three  great  Families 
of  Aryans — the  Kelts,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Slavs ; 
Asia,  since  the  Sixth  Millennium,  at  least,  B.C.,  has 
been  peopled  by  three  great  Races  of  Mankind — the 
Aryans,  Semites,  and  Turanians ;  and  if  it  be  under- 
stood that  each  colour  of  the  map  represents  merely, 
in  a  broad  way,  the  dominant  race ;  and  if  allowance 
be  made  for  the  impossibility  of  representing  on  such 
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a  scale  the  various  degrees  of  purity  and  inter- 
mixture ;  these  colours  will,  no  doubt,  be  accepted  as 
accurate  representations  of  facts — except  in  one  case 
— ^that  of  Turkey. 

For  the  map  affirms  that  the  dominant  race  of 
Turkey  is  Aryan;  and  vulgar  opinion  asserts  it 
to  be  Turanian.  But  consider  the  facts.  The 
original  Turks  were  but  the  small  Turanian  clan 
of  Osmanlis,  the  descendants  of  Othman,  or  "  Bone- 
breaker,"  and  Malkatoon,  or  "  Treasure  of  a 
Woman"  (1288).  Following  the  custom  of  their 
Seljukian  predecessors,  they  have,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  for  the  last  six  hundred  years,  inter- 
married freely  with  the  fairest  of  their  Aryan 
subjects  and  allies.  Nor  did  predecessors  only,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Czar,  but  direct  ancestors  of  the 
Sultan,  take  to  wife  Byzantine  princesses.  Nor  was 
it  the  Turanian  blood  only  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans 
that  was  changed  by  marriage  with  Aryan  women ; 
but  what  was  meant  by  an  "  Ottoman"  got  a  new 
meaning  by  extension  to  Aryan  men  who  but  professed 
the  Ottoman  religious  creed  and  political  allegiance. 
Annually  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  (1326- 
1675),  the  institution  of  the  Janissaries  incorporated 
the  flower  of  the  Christian  and  Aryan  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  into  the  ranks  of  the  Ottomans ;  at  least 
as  many  more,  their  friends  and  relations,  voluntarily 
professed  a  creed  which  made  them  members  at  once 
of  an  unidolatrous  church,  and  of  a  conquering  race ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  not  families  only,  but 
whole  sections  of  Aryan  peoples, — and  particularly 
of  the  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Bosnians, — were 
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converted  to  the  Eastern  Protestantism  of  the  Otto- 
mans, and  thus,  though  less  accurately  than  in  the 
other  cases  in  which  incorporation  into  the  Ottoman 
Nationality  was  complete,  got  the  name  of  Turks. 
Sum  up  now  the  geometrically  progressive  effects  of 
these  centuries  of  incorporation  and  of  intermarriage 
on  the  character  of  the  little  original  Turkish  clan  of 
Osmanlis,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  This :  The  Turks 
we  know  as  Ottomans  must  be  considered  as,  in  the 
main  element  of  their  race,  not  Turanians,  like  the 
tribes  of  Central,  and  Northern,  and  peoples  of 
Eastern  Asia,  but  Aryans,  or  Indo-Europeans,  like 
ourselves;  in  the  main  element  of  their  language 
only  can  the  Turks  be  classed  as  Turanians ;  and  in 
but  much  the  same  small  proportion,  probably,  as 
Turkish  is  Aryan,  are  the  Turks  Turanians. 

The  Modern  Aryan- Asian  Nationalities,  of  whom 
the  Ottomans  must  thus  be  now  reckoned  as  one, 
have  had  a  development  of  which  the  stages  and 
events  have  been,  in  essentials,  wonderfully  similar  to, 
and  synchronous  with,  those  of  the  Modern  Aryan- 
European  Nationalities.  In  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  the  development  of  the  Modern  Nationality, 
was  prepared  by  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
Mediasval  Period  (500-1000)  which,  through  new 
mixtures  of  races,  and  new  religions,  broke  up  the 
whole  previous  social  order.  But  there  is  one  im- 
mense distinction  between  the  Asian  and  the  Euro- 
pean Nationalities.  All  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians,  were,  previously  to 
the  Sixth  Century  a.c,  mere  barbarian  hordes  ;  and 
even  if  the  Hellenes  and  Italians  can  claim  to  have 
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previously  existed  as  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  blood 
of  the  one  is  exceedingly  mixed  with  that  of  barbarian 
Slavs,  and  of  the  other  with  barbarian  Goths.  On 
the  other  hand^  all  the  Asian  Nationalities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Turks,  had  already,  in  the  Sixth 
Century  A.c,  histories,  as  civilised  and  imperial 
peoples,  in  the  countries  they  still  occupy — histories 
dating  back  to,  at  least,  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  or  for 
at  least  a  thousand  years.  And  even  the  Turks  are 
an  exception  only  because  their  earlier  civilisation 
was  not,  as  at  present,  in  Western,  but  in  Central 
Asia.  With  us,  the  traditional  hero  of  the  Sixth 
Century  A.o.  is  but  the  little  Celtic  Guledig,  the  bar- 
barian leader  against  barbarians,  whom  the  Trauveres 
or  Minnesdnger  of  half  a  millennium  later  fashioned 
into  the  **  King  Arthur "  of  Romance.^*  With  the 
Ottomans,  the  traditional  hero  of  the  Sixth  Century 
A.o.  is  the  great  Turkish  Khan  Disabul,  the  *'  Master 
of  the  Seven  Races,  and  Lord  of  the  Seven  Climates 
of  the  World,''  who  exchanged  embassies  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  whose  iriendship  the  Roman  Emperor 
desired,  in  order  that — in  the  words  of  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Golden  Mountain  — ^**  a  strict  alliance, 
without  envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth."" 

I. — The  Turc-Armenian  Nationalities, 

§  1.  Let  US  now  proceed  to  a  review  of  that  later 
development  of  the  Aryan- Asian  Nationalities  which, 

*®  Arthurian  Localities,  their  Historical  Origin,  &o. 
"  The  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  pp.  178-181. 
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I  have  said,  is,  in  its  essential  character,  so  wonder- 
fully similar  to  the  synchronous  development  of  the 
Aryan-European  Nationalities.  And  first,  let  us  con- 
sider that  of  the  Nationalities  of  Asia  Minor — the 
Ottomans  and  the  Armenians.  The  former  occupy 
the  Western  plains ;  the  latter,  the  Eastern  highlands. 
Each  is  as  necessary  to  the  independent  existence 
and  national  development  of  the  other,  as  are  the 
English  of  Southern,  and  the  Scots  of  Northern^ 
Britain.  But  the  Ottomans  are,  in  Asia  Minor, 
comparatively  but  new-comers.  The  Armenians  have 
been  established  in  their  present  seats  from  time 
immemorial.  And  though  their  later  national  de- 
velopment began  only  synchronously  with  that  of 
the  European  Nationalities,  it  has  been  so  much 
influenced,  in  it«  last  period  particularly,  by  their 
earlier  development,  that  the  main  facts  at  least  of 
that  earlier  history  must  be  recalled. 

Passing  over  the  legends  of  the  eponymous  ancestor 
of  the  Armenians,  or  Haikians  as  they  call  them- 
selves— Haik,  a  son  of  Togarmah  and  great-grandson 
of  Japhet — the  authentically  recorded  history  of  Ar- 
menia begins  in  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  the  beginning 
of  the  Modern  Age.  We  then  find  Tigranes  or 
Dikran,  King  of  Armenia,  maintaining  his  inde- 
pendence even  against  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of 
Persia.  But,  as  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  so  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dikran  succumbed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
(328  B.C.).  Throwing  off"  the  Macedonian  yoke 
(317  B.C.),  the  Armenians  chose  Ardvates  as  their 
king;  but  again  submitted,  on  his  death,  to  the 
elected  successor  of  Alexander.    The  enfranchisement 
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of  Persia,  under  its  Arsacid  dynasty,  from  the  Greek 
yoke  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  related  Arsacid 
dynasty  in  Armenia  (250  B.C.).  But  the  conquest  of 
Carthage  and  Africa  set  the  Eomans  free  for  the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia.  And  Artavasdes, 
King  of  Armenia,  carried  prisoner  to  Alexandria 
by  Antony,  was  beheaded  by  Cleopatra  (30  B.C.). 
Armenia  regained,  but, — situated  between  the  rival 
Boman  and  Persian  Empires, — with  difficulty  main- 
tained its  independence.  The  introduction,  however, 
of  Christianity  by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  a  prince 
of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Arsacidas  (302  A.c),  re- 
invigorated  the  national  life,  and  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  literary  activity.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  patriarch 
Isaac  translated  the  Old  Testament ;  Greek  philosophy 
was  fruitfully  studied  by  David  the  Invincible ;  and 
Moses  of  Chorene  wrote  a  history  of  his  country. 

Placed  in  the  First  or  Classical  Period  of  Modern 
History,  between  the  Persian  and  the  Greek  Empires ; 
and  in  the  Second  Period,  that  first  half-millennium 
of  the  Christian  era  which  I  have  distinguished 
as  the  Barbarian  Period,  between  the  Persian  and 
Roman  Empires ;  the  Armenians  were  now,  in  that 
Third  or  Arabian  Period,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  which  is  the  true  Mediaeval  Period 
of  Modem  History,  between  a  Persian  Empire  ruled 
by  Saracen  conquerors,  in  all  the  heat  of  con- 
version to  a  new  religion,  and  an  East-Roman,  that 
had  become  a  Byzantine,  Empire.  Such  was  the 
environment  in  which  the  development  of  the  Ar- 
menian Nationality,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term, 
now,  synchronously  with  that  of  the  other  European 
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Nationalitiea,  began.  And  this  was  signalised  by  that 
elementary  popular  consolidation  due  to  the  sepa- 
ntLon  of  the  Armenian  from  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  consequent  knitting  together  of  the  people  in  un- 
digtingaishable  passions  of  patriotism  and  fanaticism. 

§  2.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Greek  Emperors 
suooeeded  in  subjugating  Armenia,  but  not  the 
Armenians.  Still,  however,  their  national  develop- 
ment continued ;  and,  to  elementary  consolidation, 
through  religion,  there  was  added  a  new  monarchical 
consolidation.  Bhupen  (Reuben),  a  relative  of  the 
last  king  of  the  Pagratid  dynasty,  retired  to  the 
north  of  Cilicia,  and  founded  (1080),  in  the  shelter 
of  the  Taurus,  a  small  principality.  Gradually 
extending  its  boundaries  to  the  Mediterranean,  it 
became  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia ; 
maintained  itself  as  the  last  bulwark  of  Christianity 
in  the  East  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(1376);  and  even  yet,  in  a  sense,  endures  in  the 
independence  of  the  Armenian  Highlanders  of  the 
Taurus.  And  thus,  still  independent,  though  in  a 
smaller  kingdom,  the  history  of  the  Armenians  is,  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  illustrated  by  a 
second  Literary  Epoch, 

The  succession  of  the  House  of  Othman  to  the 
dominiQus  of  the  House  of  Seljuk  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  especially  the  legislation  of  Ala'eddin,  the 
brother  and  vizier,  or  "  burden-bearer,"  of  Orchan 
(1326-59),  was  the  epoch  of  the  monarchical  con- 
solidation of  the  Turks.  Orchan's  predecessors  had 
made  war  at  the  head  of  armed  vassals,  summoned 
for  each  expedition,  and  disbanded  when  the  cam- 
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paign   was  over.     Ala'eddin   instituted  a  standing 
army;  and  was  the  first  statesman,  by  a  century, 
to  make  this  great  consolidating  revolution.     The 
Ottoman  army,  as  organised  by  Ala'eddin,  had  three 
divisions:    the  irregular   infantry,   or  Azabs;    the 
regular  infantry,  or  Piade;   and   the  Yeni  Tcheri 
Janissaries,   or  "  New  Soldiers,"  composed  of   the 
annually  exacted  children  of  Christian  subjects.     By 
no  means,  however,  was  this  so  hard  an  exaction 
as  is  commonly  supposed.     Among  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  great  Protestant  sect  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  had  still  numerous  adherents,  and  voluntarily 
Paulician,  united  with  Muslim,  Protestants  against 
the  idolatrous  Orthodox   Christians.     Nor  in   fore- 
sight only,  but  in  liberality,  this  institution  of  the 
Janissaries  showed  a  statesmanship  that  stamps  the 
Ottomans,  as  even  already,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  far  above  the  level  of  barbarians. 
The  Janissaries  were,  in  fact.  Sepoys  brought  up  from 
childhood  in  the  faith  of  their  masters,  and  accorded 
privileges  and  opportimities  of  advancement  greater 
even  than  those  of  born  Ottomans.     And  though  the 
first  object  of  this  institution  was  the  formation  of 
invincible  guards  to  deliver  the  final  charge  over  the 
bodies  of  the  deliberately  sacrificed  Azabs,  it  not  only 
had,  but  was  designed  to  have,  those  other  and  larger 
consequences  which  resulted,  as  above  indicated,  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  Nationality. 

Synchronously  thus  with  the  fall  of  the  Armenian, 
rose  the  Ottoman  Monarchy.  The  fall,  however,  of 
the  Armenian  Monarchy  led,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  to  but  a  new  development  of  the  Armenian 
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Nationality.  In  the  case  of  the  Ottomans  also,  there 
was  a  similar  double  question.  The  rise  of  the  Otto- 
man Monarchy  was  not  only  the  foundation  of  a 
Dynasty,  but  the  formation  of  a  People.  Incompar- 
ably longer  than  any  Turanian  Empire,  that  of  the 
Ottomans  has  even  already  endured  as  long  as  any 
Aryan  Empire.  This  alone  might  lead  us  to  a 
prevision  of  the  facts  which  are  its  causes.  These 
facts  I  have  above  pointed  out.  Othman,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  had  by  his  side,  in  his  brother  Ala'- 
eddin,  the  creator  of  a  people.  The  institutions 
founded,  and  policy  initiated,  by  Alaeddin  trans- 
formed a  Turkish  clan  into  a  Turc- Aryan  race,  and 
consolidated  this  race  into  an  Ottoman  Nationality. 

§  3.  At  the  beginning  of  our  present  Transitional 
Period  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Ottoman  Sultans  had 
succeeded  the  Greek  Caesars  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Native  Shahs  the  Mongolian  Sultans 
on  the  throne  of  Isfahan.  In  the  history  both  of  the 
Ottomans  and  of  the  Armenians,  this  Period  has  been 
marked  by  a  new  stage  of  national  development. 
With  the  Armenians,  political,  continued  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  religious,  development.  It 
was  Armenian  missionaries— the  Paulician  heretics— 
whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  seventh  or  even 
sixth  century  a.c,  who  sowed  in  Europe  the  seeds  of 
the  Reformation.  And  now,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  called  into  existence  by 
the  success  of  the  Reformation,  sent  missionaries  to 
Armenia,  and  carried  into  the  birthland  of  Protestant- 
ism the  revenge  of  Catholicism.  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  those  unscrupulous  apostles  of  Jesus,  the  old 
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persecutions  were  renewed,  and  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Armenians  established.  But  of  a  renewed  religious 
movement  a  great  Literary  Epoch  was  a  third  time 
the  consequence ;  and  of  this  the  consequence  was  a 
stimulated  political  movement. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  development  of  the 
Ottoman  Nationality  is  synchronous  with  the  French 
Revolution ;  dating  from  the  first  visible  decline  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  cession  of  the  Crimea  to, 
and  its  annexation  by,  Russia  (1784) ;  and  the  reforms 
of  the  Sultan  Selim  III.  (1789).  The  former  organ- 
isation of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  of  the  Feudal 
type,  generally  characteristic  of  the  monarchical  stage 
of  development.  In  the  upbreak  of  this,  and  initiation 
of  the  new  political  system,  Selim  III.  was  no  un- 
worthy contemporary  of  Robespierre  and  Napoleon. 
Nor  can  his  reforms  be  rightly  understood,  save  they 
are  compared  with  those  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  anarchy  which  necessitated  the  former,  with 
that  which  necessitated  the  latter.  But  in  no  country 
have  the  reforms  of  the  transition  from  Feudalism 
been  carried,  or  decreed,  against  obstacles  so  tremen- 
dous as  in  Turkey — such  differences  of  race  and  of 
religion  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  together 
with  civil  wars,  miUtary  rebellions,  and  foreign 
invasions,  each  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
Hence,  and  not  because  of  the  "  effeteness"  of  the  Sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Othman,  and  of  the  Nation, 
created  by  Ala'eddin,  the  want  of  success  of  Ottoman 
Reforms.  Successive  Sovereigns  of  more  patriotic 
purpose,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  at  least,  of 
more  heroic    vigour,  cannot,  in   this    century,  be 
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named  than  the  Sultans  Selim  III.  (1789-1807), 
Mahmoud  II.  (1808-1839),  and  Abdul  Medjid 
(1839-1861).  And  the  Ottoman  Nation  has  shown 
its  unabated  vigour,  and  undiminished  vitality,  not 
only  in  its  old  courage  on  the  battle-field^  but  in  its 
new  conduct  in  its  Parliament.  Hopeless  as  a  means 
of  salvation  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  this  culmiua- 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  reforms  of  a  century  is  of 
the  highest  hopefulness  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Ottoman  Nation.  Amid  the  disintegration  of  the 
former,  we  see  the  consolidation  of  the  latter.  Nor 
do  we  find  such  a  phenomenon  by  any  means 
uncommon  when  we  take  a  comparative  view  of 
political  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  development  of  the  Armenian 
Nationality  still  went  on;  in  more  obscure  fashion 
indeed ;  but  with,  it  may  be,  no  less  important  results. 
The  Catholic  Armenian  Monastery  on  the  islet  of 
St  Lazare  in  the  Venetian  Lagoons  became,  under 
the  direction  of  its  founder,  the  heroic  Mekhitar 
(d.  1749),  an  "  Early  Armenian  Text  Society.**  Be- 
sides the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Armenian 
Classics,  newspapers  and  periodicals  were,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  started  in  all  the  chief 
centres  of  Armenian  population.  In  '48,  among  the 
Armenians  also  a  revolutionary  era,  the  political 
movement  thus  stimulated  had  its  practical  results. 
The  Armenians  then  obtained  a  beginning  of  popular 
Eepresentative  Government  in  the  sanctioning  by 
the  Porte  of  two  elective  councils,  a  Civil,  and  an 
Ecclesiastical  one.  In  '59  the  Civil  Cotmcil  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  which 
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was  ready,  and  read,  on  the  24th  of  May,  '60.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  Porte  in  '63.  An  attempt  to 
subdue,  at  length,  the  independent  Armenians,  who 
still  represent  the  Feudal  Monarchy,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  abandoned.  And  we  must  now  see  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Armenians^  as  in  that  of  the  Otto* 
mans,  the  present  movements  for  further  reforms  are 
no  mere  accidental  phenomena,  but  the  natural  fruits 
of  a  long  course  of  national  development. 

n. — The  Persian  Naticndlity. 

§  1.  To  the  east  of  the  Ottomans  and  the  Armenians 
are  the  Persians,  the  rivals,  allies,  or  partitioners  of 
the  latter  since  the  Sixth  Century  b.o.  ;  and  so,  during 
a  continuous  history  on  either  side  of  nearly  two 
millenniums  and  a  half ;  a  period  of  continuous  inter- 
national relations  elsewhere  unparalleled.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  Persians,  as  of  the  Armenians,  must 
be,  at  least  in  its  main  outlines,  recalled.  For  the 
political  forces  in  Persian,  as  in  Armenian,  aspira- 
tions to  a  renewal  of  national  life,  can  no  more  be 
appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  those  ancient 
glories,  which  are  the  ideal  food  of  these  aspirations, 
than  the  forces  that  gave  Bome  to  Italy,  and  that  will 
give  Constantinople  to  Greece,  can,  without  a  similar 
knowledge,  be  appreciated. 

Already,  before  the  beginning,  in  the  Sixth 
Century  a.c,  of  the  development  of  Nationality  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  Persia,  like,  but  in 
more  splendid  fashion  than,  Armenia,  had  had  a 
history  of  a  thousand  years.  This  history  naturally 
falls  into  two  periods  of  half  a  millennium  each,  corre- 
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q)ODdmg  to  those  of  the  history  of  the  West.  As 
in  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  in  that 
of  the  PersianBy  the  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Ghrifltian  era  form  a  distinct  period,  which  may  be 
difltingiiished  as  the  Classical.  This  Classical  Period 
begins,  in  Persia,  with  the  struggle  for  a  world- 
empire  initiated  in  the  Sixth  Century  b«o.  by  Kai 
Khusru,  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessors Lohrasp,  Gushtasp,  and  Isfandiar — Cam- 
byses,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes.  Alexander 
revenged  the  invasion  menaced  by  Cyrus,  and 
attempted  by  his  successors,  and  established  the 
Greek  Empire  which  first  united  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  Greek  Dynasty  of  the  Seleukidaa  were,  on 
Alexander's  death,  the  first  foreign  masters  of  Persia. 
But  their  yoke  was  thrown  oflF  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  (312-250  B.C.).  And  the  Persian 
Empire  was  re-established  under  the  Parthian  Dynasty 
of  tiie  Arsacidse. 

The  Second  Period  begins  with,  and  is,  through- 
out the  half-millennium  of  it,  distinguished  by  a 
struggle  in  which,  first,  under  the  Arsaciddd,  and 
after  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  (228  a.o.),  under 
the  SassaniddB,  Persia  had  the  glory  of  maintaining 
with  no  unequal  weight  the  balance  of  Empire  against 
Bome.  Orodes  I.  routed  at  Charrae  (53  B.C.),  took 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  the  Triumvir  Crassus. 
Rome  fell  in  the  fifth  century  (453  a.c).  Her 
ambition  was  inherited  by  the  New  Rome  on  the 
Bosphorus.  But  in  the  sixth  century,  under  Nau- 
shirwan,  whose  reign  gloriously  closed  this  Second 
Period,  the  Persian     Empire    extended    from    the 
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Caspian  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  from  the  Jaxartes  and 
Indus  to  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean. 

§  2.  It  was  in  the  next,  the  true  Mediadval  Period, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  that  the 
development  of  the  Persian,  as  of  the  European, 
Nationalities,  truly  began.  In  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  great  Arabian  assumed  his  prophetic 
mission,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
(615),  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the  world-stage 
a  power  which  menaced  alike  the  Persian  and  the 
Eoman,  or  rather  now  Byzantine,  Empire.  The 
defeat  of  Klhusru  Parviz  on  the  Plains  of  Nineveh, 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius, — who  thus  avenged,  at 
length,  the  defeat  of  the  Triumvir  Crassus, — but  pre- 
pared for  the  complete  conquest  of  Persia  by  Saad 
Ibn  Abu  Wakkals,  the  general  of  the  Khalifah  Omar 
(636-41).  And  Old  Persia,  through  the  conquest  of 
the  Arabs,  and  conversion  to  their  religion,  was 
transfonned  into  a  New  Persia. 

In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  this  Me- 
diaeval, or — as  in  general,  and  more  especially  Persian, 
history,  it  may  be  named — Arabian  Period,  closed, 
we  find  an  elementary  consoUdation  of  the  modem 
Persian  Nationality,  synchronously  with  similar  con- 
solidations of  the  other  Indo-European  Nationalities. 
In  the  tenth  century,  native,  or  partly  native,  princes 
again  ruled.  But  in  Persia,  as  elsewhere,  we  now 
find  several  principalities  instead  of  a  single  mon- 
archy. In  Fars  and  Southern  Persia,  the  Dailamy ; 
in  Khoras^  and  Northern  Persia,  the  Sam&ny 
dynasty.  It  was  in  the  north,  under  this  latter 
dynasty,  that  the  old  traditions  of  Iran  were,  in  the 
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tenth  oentury,  collected  in  the  Bustdn-Ndmeh ;  added- 
to  hy  the  antiquary  and  poet,  the  recreator  of  his 
nation,  the  Scott  of  Persia,  Firdausy  (Hasan,  the 
Paradisaical) ;  and  epicised  in  his  Shdh-Ndmeh.    The 
next,  the  Feudal  half-millennium,  from  the  eleventh  to 
ihe  sixteenth  century,  is  distinctively  in  Persian,  as  in 
general  history,  the  Turanian  Period.     The  Turkish 
dynasty  of  the  Seljukians — Togrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan, 
Malik  Shah,  &c.  (1038-1193) — was  succeeded  by  the 
Mongol    dynasty    of   Jingiz-Khan  —  Hulak(i-Kh&n, 
Ah&karKhan,  Argun-Khan,  &c.  (1221-1338)— and 
this  by  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Timurides — Timur, 
Shah  Rohk,  Ulugh  Beg,  &c  (1380-1468).    These 
Turanian  sovereigns,  whether    Turks  or  Mongols, 
were  distinguished  beyond  most  of  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  of  Europe  by  their  excellent  government, 
their  encouragement  of  literature  and  science,  and 
their  religious  toleration — the  greater  Mongol  princes 
especially  being  neither  Muslims  nor  Christians,  but 
pure  Theists.     Hence,  this  Turanian  Period  of  the 
political,  is  the  Augustan   Period  of  the  literary, 
history  of  Persia.     And  the  philosophers,  poets,  and 
historians  of  this  glorious  half-millennium — Firdausy 
(d.  1021),  Ibn  Sena,  or  Avicenna  (d.  1036),  Omar- 
el-Khayyam,  Jalaia-d-Din  Rumy  (d.   1273),  Sdddy 
(d.   1275),  Hafiz   (d.   1389),  Mirkhund   (d.  1498), 
and  Khundemir  (d.  1534) — prepared  the  way  for  the 
new-birth  of  Persia,  in  the  monarchical  consolidation 
here  likewise,  at  length,  effected  in  the  end  of  this 
Period. 

The  general  process  of  monarchical,  as  of  popular, 
consolidation  we  find  effected  in  two  ways:  either 
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Provinces  are  integrated,  or  Empires  disintegrated, 
into  Kingdoms.  The  former  was  the  case  in  France ; 
the  latter,  in  England ;  and  synchronously  in  Persia. 
Persia,  as  England,  ceased  to  be  an  Empire,  and  be- 
came a  Kingdom.  England  had  held  half  France ; 
Persia  had  been  supreme  in  Central,  and  Western 
Asia.  And  the  new  monarchical  consolidation  of 
Persia  was  not  only  a  further  development  of  Per- 
sian Nationality,  inasmuch  as  it  was  effected  by  a 
Native,  the  SufHwi  Dynasty,  founded  by  Shah  Ismail 
(1499);  but  also  from  its  being,  as  in  England, 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  a  schismatic 
heresy,  Shia'ahism,  as  a  National  ReUgion. 

§  3.  The  "  Sophy,"  or  Sufawi  dynasty — twice 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare — reigned  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Persia  still  included  Western 
Afghanistan.  But  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  Afghans  of  Kandahar  and  Herat  not  only  re- 
volted, but  invaded  Persia ;  took  Isfahan,  the  Sufilwi 
capital,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  cities 
of  Asia ;  and  enthroned  Mahmftd,  their  chief,  Sove- 
reign of  Persia  (1722).  Nadir  Kftly,  the  general  of 
Tahmasp  II.,  having  driven  out  the  invaders,  had 
himself  proclaimed  Shah  of  Persia  on  the  famous 
plain  of  Mogan  (1736).  The  invasion  of  India,  and 
vassalage  of  the  Great  Mogul,  made  of  Persia  again, 
for  a  few  years,  an  Empire.  Anarchy  followed  the 
conqueror's  death  (1747).  At  length,  a  Native,  the 
Zand,  dynasty  established  itself  (1760).  But  syn- 
chronously with  the  French  Revolution  Agha  Mu- 
hammed  Sh&h,  the  murderer  of  the  heroic  LutfAly 
Khan,  the  last  sovereign  of  this  Persian  dynasty  of 
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the  Zands,  established  the  present  Turkish  dynasty 
of  the  Kajars  (1794),  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Tehran. 
Every  reign  of  this  foreign  dynasty  has  been  equally 
disgraced  by  slavish  cessions  to  Russia,  and  tyran- 
nical oppressions  of  Persia.  But  in  spite  of  all^ 
Persian  Nationality,  uncrushed,  has  been  more  fully 
developed. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  character  of  that 
popular  movement  of  Babism  which  made  of  '48  a 
revolutionary  era  in  Persia,  as  in  Europe.  In  all 
its  aspects  Babism  is  distinctively  a  national  move- 
ment. Not  only  as  a  social,  and  political  germ 
of  revolution ;  but  also  as  a  philosophical  system, 
and  religious  reform;  the  soil  of  Babism  is  the 
history,  and  its  atmosphere,  the  enthusiasm  of 
Persian  Nationality. 

Bslbism  was  oflfered  to  the  father  of  the  present 
Shah^  by  its  first  apostle  Moulla  Houssein  Boush- 
rewyeh,  as  the  means  of  realising,  at  length,  what 
Ismail  Shah,  Abbas  the  Great,  and  Nadir  Shah,  had, 
in  vain,  desired.  The  ardent,  but  unfulfilled  desire  of 
these  great  sovereigns  had  been  to  see  founded  what 
was  now  offered :  a  religion,  fusing  the  doctrines  of 
Muslims,  Christians,  and  Jews ;  assimilating  the  best 
ideas  of  European  Civilisation ;  and  bringing  Persia 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  into  the  path  of  general 
Industrial  Progress.  But  the  offer  was  rejected ;  and 
suppression  decreed.  Such  an  offer,  however,  to  the 
Kajar  sovereign  had  been  counselled  by  expediency, 
rather  than  principle.  Theoretically  Babism  has 
adopted  the  principle,  uncontested  in  Persia,  that  the 
slescendants  of  Ali  alone  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
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the  crown ;  and  that,  in  the  double  capacity  of  heirs 
of  the  Sassanides — Houssein,  the  son  of  Ali,  having 
married  Bibi  Sheberbanou,  daughter  of  the  last 
Sassanide  King,  Yezdegird  III.— and  of  the  Imims 
of  the  family  of  Mohammed,  of  whom  Ali  was  chief. 
Otherwise,  the  political  principles  of  B&bism  are  de- 
mocratic. Nor  men  only  with  men ;  but  women  with 
men,  are  held  coequal.  Hence,  Babism  prescribes 
return  from  Semitic  polygamy  to  Aryan  monogamy ; 
and  from  the  seclusion  and  veiling  of  women,  which 
became  universal  under  the  Arabian  conquerors,  to 
the  unveiled  freedom  of  primitive  Persian  society. 
The  veiling  of  women  we  find  generally  to  have  been 
an  aristocrate  innovation ;  and  in  abolishing  the  veil, 
Babism  is  but  consistent  with  its  general  democratic 
principles.  Already  Babism  has  had  a  history  of 
armed  revolt ;  heroically  endured  persecution ;  and 
silent  propagandism.  Of  this  Babist  propaganda, 
Bagdad  on  one  side,  and  Bombay  on  the  other,  are 
centres.  And  this  last  development  of  Persian 
Nationality  promises  to  have  more  than  merely 
national  results. 

in. — The  Anglo-Indian  Natianalitiei. 

§  1.  The  Nationalities  of  which  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  history  occupy  that  whole  division  of 
the  Continent  above  defined  as  that  section  of  Asia 
south  of  the  Himalayas  between  Persia  and  Burmah. 
This  is  a  more  general  view  than  that  ordinarily 
taken.  But  the  historical  necessity  of  including 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  in  our  conception  of 
Southern  Asia, — or,  in  one  word,  of  India, — will,  I 
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trost,  be  evident  from  the  following  pages.  But 
here  I  may  at  least  indicate  the  other  facts  that 
verify  this  conclusion.  The  Afghan  so-called  "  tra- 
dition*' of  Jewish  descent  is  exactly  paralleled  in 
origin  and  absurdity  by  the  "  tradition  "  of  Egyptian 
descent  formed  among  that  other  Indian  race,  called 
in  Europe,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  Gipsies."  The 
Afghan  language,  the  Pushtu,  is  an  early  Persian, 
modified  by  a  later  Indian  language,  the  Prakrit. 
So,  geographically,  the  north-western  Highlands  of 
Afghanistan  belong  to  the  Persian  province  of 
E^or&sln;  and  the  Cabul-valley  is  part  of  the 
river-system  of  the  Indus.  Thus  also  linguistically, 
and  geographically,  it  is  with  Baluchistan.  And 
much  oftener  have  the  Sulimani  Mountains,  the 
western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  been 
a  mere  geographical  feature,  than,  as  lately,  a  politi- 
cal frontier. 

No  less  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians 
and  of  the  Persians,  is  it  in  that  of  the  Indians^  to 
know  something  of  their  Earlier,  in  order  to  under- 
stand  their  Later,  Modern  History ;  and  particularly 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  presently  existing  forces 
of  national  development.  In  the  Revolution  of  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.,  the  Modern  Age  not  only  began 
in  India,  as  in  every  other  seat  of  Civilisation,  but 
it  is  just  that  Indian  Revolution,  that  new  philo- 
sophical, religious,  and  social  movement  associated 
with  the  name  of  Gotama  Buddha^  that  is  the  most 
characteristic  event  of  that  general  Eurasian  Revo- 
lution.   Here  I  need  only  advert  to  that  Ancient 

^'  See  Strangford  (Lord),  Euayi. 
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Civilisation,  dating  probably  from  the  Sixth  Mil- 
lennium B.C.,  which  this  Revolution  of  the  Sixth 
Century  B.C.  broke  up.  As  in  the  history  of  Persia, 
so  also  in  that  of  India,  the  first  half-millennium  of 
the  Modem  Age  may,  with  equal  appropriateness 
as  in  the  history  of  Europe,  be  named  the  Classical 
Period.  In  India,  as  in  Europe,  Modern  Civilisation 
reached  its  first  height  at  the  Christian  era.  The 
Augustan  Age  of  Sanscrit,  was  synchronous  with 
that  of  Latin,  Literature.  And  during  the  following 
half-millennium  (1000-1500  A.c),  which, — as  chiefly 
marked  in  Eurasian  history,  by  the  Migrations  of 
the  Barbarians, — I  have  called  the  Barbarian  Period, 
there  was  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  a  decline  from  the 
Classical  height. 

In  the  next  Period,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
century  a.c.  (600-1000),  we  not  only  find,  in  India, 
as  in  Europe,  a  vast  religious  Revolution ;  but  that 
the  Indian,  was  essentially  similar  to  the  European, 
Revolution.  The  extirpation  of  Heresy,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  mythological  and  idolatrous  Chris- 
tianism  in  Europe,  is  synchronous  with  the  expulsion 
of  Buddhism,  and  establishment  of  a  mythological 
and  idolatrous  Hinduism  in  India.  Similar  also, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  Period  in  India  and  in  Europe.  In  Western 
Asia,  and  in  Europe,  beyond  the  eflFectual  sway  of 
the  rival  Byzantine  and  Arabian  Empires,  we  find, 
in  the  end  of  this  Period,  great  Monarchies  broken 
up  into  small  kingdoms.  So  in  India  —  in  its 
northern  division  alone,  a  dozen.  In  the  eighth 
century,  the  Arabs  establish  themselves  in  Afghan- 
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istan ;  but  they  are  expelled  from  the  plains  of  the 
Indufi  by  the  Rajpoot,  Khoman ;  as,  synchronously, 
from  the  plains  of  the  Loire,  by  the  Frank,  Charles 
Martel.  In  India,  as  in  Europe,  it  is  not  till  the  end 
of  this  truly  Mediseval,  or  Middle  Period,  that  we 
find  an  elementary  consolidation  from  which  may 
be  dated  the  beginning  of  national  development  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  that  term. 

§  2.  It  is  in  the  Afghan  Kingdom  of  Ghuzni,  that 
we  find  this  beginning  (997)  at  once  of  national 
development,    and    of   political    history  in   India. 
Synchronous  with  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066), 
and  beginning  of  the  monarchical  consolidation  of 
England  under  William  the  Bastard ;  was  the  Afghan 
conquest  (1024),  and  beginning  of  the  monarchical 
consolidation  of  India  under  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni. 
But  the  Ghuzni  dynasty  had  its  attention  distracted 
from  India  by  tiie  aggressions  of   the  Seljukian 
Turks,  who  were  now  taking  the  place  of  the  Arabs 
as  conquerors.     The  Hindu  Powers  of  India  thus 
revived.     And  it  was  Mohammed  of  Ghore,  in  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  (1193-1206),  rather  than  Mahmud 
of  Ghuzni,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  (1001- 
1024)   century,  who  was  the  real   founder  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  of  India.     To  these  Afghan 
dynasties    succeeded   a   Turkish;    to  it   again,   an 
Afghan;   to  it,  another  Turkish;  to  it  once  more 
— after  a  brief  Syud  dynasty  of  thirty-six  years, 
of  which  the  founder,   however,    ruled    but  as  a 
lieutenant  of  Timur — an  Afghan;  and  to  it  again 
a  Turkish,   or  rather   Turco-Hindu,    the   so-called 
"Mogul,"   dynasty.      And  thus  we   see  that   the 
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history  of  India  was  no  less  influenced  by  Turks 
and  Mongols,  than  that  of  every  other  country  of 
Civilisation,  during  this  half  -  millennium  (1000- 
1500),  which  I  have  distinguished  as  the  Turanian 
Period. 

But  much  more  closely,  than  by  such  general 
relations,  may  we  connect  the  history  of  India, 
during  this  Period,  with  that  of  Europe ;  and  thus 
realise  the  Past,  and  understand  the  Present.  The 
three  great  general  facts  which  mark  the  history  of 
Europe  during  this  Period  are  these:  attack  on, 
and  then  defence  against,  conquering  Mohammedan 
Powers ;  a  growing  Protestantism,  and  conflict  be- 
tween it  and  an  old  mythological  and  idolatrous 
religion ;  and  Civil  Wars,  which  result  in  but  firmer 
monarchical  consolidation.  Such  are  also  the  three 
great  general  facts  which  mark  the  history  of  India 
during  this  Period. 

Against  the  Mohammedans,  the  Hindus  of  India 
were  crossing  the  Indus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century;  and  in  the  end  of  that  century 
the  Christians  of  Europe  were  crossing  the  Bos- 
phorus  against  the  same  enemies.  The  defence  of 
Hinduism  and  of  India  against  a  Mohammedan 
Power,  in  India  established,  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  the  defence  of  Christianism  and  of 
Europe  against  a  Mohammedan  Power,  in  Europe 
established,  began  no  later  than  the  next,  the  four- 
teenth century.  And  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  feuda- 
tories now  make  a  last  attempt  to  gain,  or  regain 
independence;  and  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  this 
disintegration  prepares  the  way  for  a  firmer  consoli- 
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dation.  This  Period  also  ends  with  equal  splendour 
for  the  Turks  in  India,  as  in  Europe.  In  the  very 
same  year  (1526)  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  by 
the  victory  of  Mohatch,  made  Buda,  and  almost 
Vienna,  a  city  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  Baber  the 
Great,  by  the  victory  of  Paniput,  made  Delhi 
instead  of  Cabul  his  capital,  and  refounded  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  European  contemporaries  of 
B&ber  were  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and 
Ivan  in.  And  no  less  with  the  Indian  Emperor 
than  with  the  European  Monarchs,  a  new  historical, 
our  present  Transitional,  Period  began. 

§  3.  Of  this  Period  it  is  here  only  necessary  to 
note  the  general  facts  indicative  of,  or  results  bear- 
ing on,  the  national  development  of  the  Indian 
peoples.  Note  then,  first,  that  this  eighth  Imperial 
Mohammedan  Dynasty  of  India,  called  the  "  Mogul,*' 
was,  through  its  Hindu  marriages,  much  more  of  a 
native ;  and,  through  the  religious  liberty  and  political 
equality  it  granted,  much  more  of  a  national  dynasty 
than  any  of  the  seven  that  preceded  it.  Further,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  Mogul  Empire 
was  approaching  its  zenith  (1688),  the  political 
vitality  of  the  Indian  peoples  was  testified  to  by  the 
rise  of  three  great  independent  movements  and 
organisations :  that  of  the  Sikhs ;  of  the  Pindtris ; 
and  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  first  was  the  political 
development  of  an  eclectic  Protestant  sect  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  second,  a  confederation  of 
freebooters  attached  to  the  standards  of  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  the  lieutenants  of  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  the  third  was,  in  its  eighteenth-century 
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development,  a  rival  Hindu  Empire, — native,  not 
only  in  the  race,  but  in  the  religion,  of  its  sovereigns. 
Both  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  Deccan  it  became  pre- 
donunant.  And  finally  we  have  to  note,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  formation  of  new  kingdoms 
and  principalities  out  of  the  ruins  of  these  two  rival 
Empires.  That  of  the  Mogul  received  its  death- 
blow from  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  Nfidir  Sh&h 
(1739)  ;  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Afghan  Ahmed  Shah  Abdala  (1761). 

But  synchronous  with  Baber's  invasions  of  India 
from  Afghanistan,  were  others  destined  to  have  a 
yet  greater  effect  on  the  national  development  of  the 
Indian  peoples — ^invasions  by  merchant-adventurers 
from  Europe.  To  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  sixteenth,  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  the  seven- 
teenth ;  and  to  theirs,  the  French  and  British  in  the 
eighteenth,  century.  For  seventy  years  the  two  last 
Powers  were  at  peace  in  India,  even  when  at  war  in 
Europe.  But  Duplaix  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
Indian  Empire  for  France ;  Clive  took  it  up  for 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  fifteen  years'  war,  begun  in 
1746  (the  year  of  Culloden,  16tii  April),  ended  with 
the  loss  by  France  of  all  her  Indian  settlements 
(1761),  though  the  final  struggle  did  not  occur  till 
twenty-two  years  later  (1783).  On  the  ruins  of 
the  two  rival  Empires  of  the  Mogul,  and  Mahratta 
Indian  Princes — that  of  the  latter  shivered  to  pieces 
by  the  Afghans  the  very  year  (1761)  that  the 
French  colony  of  Pondichery  was  razed  to  the 
ground — arose  the  Empire  of  the  British  Merchant- 
adventurers. 
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The  British  Empire  of  India  is  now  completing 
what,  to  the  historical  student,  even  more  clearly 
than  to  the  foreseeing  administrator,  has  long  heen 
its  manifest  destiny — ^the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of 
Southern  Asia  within  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  form 
either  of  Subject  Provinces,  or  of  Feudatory  and 
Protected  States.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  India  will 
show  the  relations  of  the  Provinces  and  States. 
The  latter  run  diagonally  across  the  Empire  from 
Afghanistan  to  Mysore,  with  the  Provinces  on  either 
(ride,  and  occasionally  intersecting.  The  effects,  on 
the  national  development  of  the  Indian  peoples,  of  a 
British  Empire  thus  universal,  yet  thus  variously 
composed,  have  already  been  great,  politically,  re- 
ligiously, and  economically;  and  will  certainly  in 
time — nor  in  a  very  distant  time — show  themselves 
in  all  three  respects  revolutionary.  National  develop- 
ment cannot  but  be  immensely  affected  by  the 
substitution  of  a  Pax  Britannica  in  one  whole 
division  of  Asia,  lately  torn  by  the  wars  of  Afghans, 
Moguls,  and  Mahrattas,  besides  Sikhs,  Pindaris,  and 
others.  Still  more — considering  that  the  predomin- 
ant native  peoples  of  this  vast  Empire  are  all  of  one 
Aryan  family,  and  all  their  languages,  dialects  of  one 
Sanscrit  speech — still  more  must  national  develop- 
ment be  affected  by  the  European  knowledge  that 
British  rule  disseminates-a  knowledge  that  is  more 
and  more  breaking  down  the  religious  differences 
that  separate  these  peoples.  And  even  yet  more  pro- 
foundly must  national  development  be  affected  by 
those  economical  changes  which  have  broken-up  the 
primitive  socialism  of  Hindu  organisation ;  and,  in 
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the  development  of  individual  rights,  developed  the 
conditions  of  national  governments. 

And  now,  let  me  close  this  brief  summary  of  the 
main  facts  of  Aryan- Asian  National  development,  with 
some  general  remarks  on  it  as  a  whole.  First  we 
remark  that,  in  comparing  the  history  of  the  Aryan- 
Asian,  with  that  of  the  Aryan-European  peoples,  we 
find  a  resemblance  similar  to  that  which  we  remarked 
on  comparing  the  history  of  the  East- European, 
with  that  of  the  .West-European,  peoples.  Both  in 
Europe,  and  in  Aryan  Asia,  there  was,  in  the 
Mediaeval — or  as,  in  general  Eurasian  history,  it  may 
be  termed — the  Arabian  Period  (500-1000),  a  break- 
up of  preceding  political  constitutions,  and  elementary 
consolidation,  chiefly  through  new  religions,  of  the 
Nationalities  we  now  find  existing.  And  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  there  was,  in  the  succeeding 
Feudal — or  as,  in  general  Eurasian  history,  it  may 
be  termed,  the  Turanian— Period  (1000-1500)  a 
monarchical  consolidation  of  these  elementarily  con- 
solidated Nationalities. 

But  a  great  difference  we  found  between  the 
histories  of  the  East-  and  West-European  Nation- 
alities, since  the  era  of  their  respective  monarchical 
consolidations.  And  quite  incomparable  as,  at  first 
sight,  appear  the  histories  of  the  Aryan- Asian,  and 
Aryan-European  Nationalities,  this  difference  between 
the  East-  and  West-European  Nationalities  serves  as 
a  middle  term  by  which  to  bring  Asia  and  Europe 
into  relation.  All  the  East-European  Nationalities — 
using  that  term  in  its  common,  but  incorrect,  extension 
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— all,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  uEgean,  were  conquered 
and  partitioned;  and  the  first  aim  of  all,  during 
our  present  Transitional  Period  (1500-),  has  been 
emancipation  from  foreign  rule.  When,  however,  we 
<K)nsidered  the  character  of  these  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence, and  particularly  their  relation  to  the  pre- 
vious history  of  these  Nationalities ;  we  found  our- 
selves obliged  to  consider  them  as  but  manifesting, 
in  another  form,  the  same  third  process  of  popular 
consolidation  which,  during  our  present  Period,  has 
been  so  marked  in  the  history  of  the  West-European 
Nationalities.  And  so,  taught  thus  that  the  same 
process  of  popular  consolidation  may,  under  diflFerent 
conditions,  be  wrought-out  in  the  most  diflFerent 
ways ;  we  are  prepared  to  see  in  the  phenomena  of 
contemporary  Aryan-Asian  development,  diflFerent 
though  they  are  from  those  presented  by  Aryan- 
European  development,  the  same  completing  process 
of  popular  consolidation. 

This,  then,  is  the  result.  Notwithstanding  the 
political  diflFerences  due  to  religious,  and  economic 
diflFerences,  there  is,  in  essentials,  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  political  history  of  the  Aryan- 
Asian,  and  that  of  the  Aryan-European  Nationalities. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  both  sets  of  peoples  have 
synchronously  passed  through  stages  of  elementary 
and  of  monarchical  consolidation.  And  it  is  submitted 
as,  at  least,  probable  that  the  present  movements  and 
tendencies  of  the  Aryan- Asian,  cannot  be  truly 
interpreted  save  as,  like  those  of  the  East-European 
Nationalities,  movements  and  tendencies  towards 
such   a   popular   consolidation,   and    completion    of 
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national  development  as  is  manifest  in  the  case 
of  the  West-European  Nationalities.  Imminently 
threatened  as  are  both  the  East-European  and  Aryan- 
Asian  Nationalities  by  the  development  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  such  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  forces  stirring  these  peoples  cannot  but  be,  if 
accepted  at  all,  the  basis  of  a  general  Indo-European 
Policy.  And  the  following  pages  will  show  how 
this  conclusion  is  verified  by  the  facts  and  illustrated 
by  the  suggestions,  of  travel  in  that  most  western 
battle-field  of  Europe  and  Asia — Illyria, 
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THBOUGH  INDEPENDENT  ILLTBIA. 

''From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  government  of  a  con- 
queror, imposed  bj  force  on  the  subdued,  against  whom  he  had 
no  right  of  war,  or  who  joined  not  in  the  war  against  him  where 
he  had  right,  has  no  obligation  upon  them.  .  .  .  The  children, 
whatever  may  have  happened  to  the  fiEithers,  are  free  men.  .  .  . 
Who  doubts  that  the  Grecian  Christians,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  possessors  of  that  coimtrj,  may  justly  cast  ofif  the  Turkish 
yoke  which  they  have  so  long  groaned  under,  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it?" — ^Lockb,  Of  CiffH  Oovemmentf 
Warlu^  vol.  v.  pp.  451-5d, 

8EBVIA  AND  MONTENEGRO. 
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CHAPTER  I.— IN  SERVIA. 

'*  Then  Lazar,  the  noble  Lord  of  Seryia, 
Seeks  Eossova  with  his  mighty  army, 
Seven  and  seventy  thousand  Servian  warriors. 

«        '  «  «  «  «  « 

So  the  Turks  the  Servian  monarch  vanquished. 
«««««« 

With  Lazar  fell  all  the  Servian  army ; 
Bat  they  have  been  honoured,  and  are  holy. 
In  the  keeping  of  the  GhxL  of  Heaven/' 

BowRDCO,  Servian  Popular  Poetry^  p.  80. 


SECTION  I. — ^AT  BELGRADE. 

§  1,  Steeply  from  the  water*s  edge,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  S&v  and  the  Danube,  rises  Belgrade,  the 
"  White  Town."  Above  us  to  the  left,  as  we  stand 
by  the  waterside,  is  the  Greek  Cathedral,  the  old 
Palace  of  Prince  Milosch,  and  the  Monastery  of  the 
Metropolitan.  At  the  inland  extremity  of  the  town 
is  the  Palace  of  the  reigning  Prince,  with  the 
Gk)vemment-oflSces  and  Ministries  all  massed  together 
in  the  midst  of  trees  and  gardens ;  but  with  neither 
grandeur  nor  picturesqueness ;  only,  a  good  deal  of 
grateful  shade,  and  homely  pleasantness.  Away  to 
the  right,  down  at  the  waterside  here,  are  the 
mounds   and   moats,  the  bastions  and  batteries,  of 
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the  famous  fortress,  with  the  Mosque,  Konak,  and 
Baths  of  its  late  Turkish  masters.  And  an  historic 
scene  is  passing  before  our  eyes.  The  last  reserves 
of  the  Servian  army,  with  green-garlanded  caps,  are 
pressing  through  a  throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  struggling  to  give  a  last  grasp  of  the  hand, 
a  last  kiss,  a  last  embrace  to  the  son,  the  brother,  the 
husband,  or  the  lover,  whom  they  may  too  probably 
see  no  more  for  ever.  Company  after  company,  as 
they  get  on  board  the  steamer  that  is  to  take  them 
to  Semendria,  whence  they  are  to  march  to  the  front, 
bid  a  last  farewell  in  old  Servian  battle-and-freedom 
songs.  At  length  the  steamer,  crowded  from  stem 
to  stem,  unmoors.  But  still  as,  amid  the  sunset-  and 
sheet-lightning  splendours  of  the  August  evening, 
it  is  borne  out  of  sight,  wistfully  gazed  after,  or 
passionately  be  wept,  round  the  promontory  of  the 
fortress,  the  wild  but  noble  farewell-song  falls  on  the 
ear.  If  not  in  its  words,  in  its  motives  and  memories, 
it  is  the  same  as  those  I  shall  afterwards  hear  echoed, 
not  by  the  precipices  only  of  the  Black-Mountain, 
but  of  human  hearts.  For  I  was  to  witness  even 
Christians  and  Muslims  made  brothers  by  songs  of 
their  common  South-Slavonian  Nationality. 

§  2.  Many  such  a  departure  to  battle  against  the 
Eastern  invader  has  come  and  gone  on  this  historic 
river-bank.  Nor  can  we  undei'stand  the  later,  save 
we  recall  the  earlier.  And  vividly  here  the  earlier 
scenes  present  themselves*  Across  the  Sav,  here  two 
miles  broad,  rises,  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  it 
and  the  Danube,  on  which  Semlin  is  built,  the  Zigeu- 
nerberg.     It  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
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the  "White  Knight  of  Wallachia/*  the  Chevalier 
Blanc  de  Valaigne,  as  the  contemporary  chronicler,  De 
Comines,^  calls  John  Hunyades,  the  offspring,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  romantic  story,  of  King  Sigismund 
of  Hungary's  adventure  with  the  fair  Elizaheth 
Morsiney.*  It  was  on  his  retreat  before  the  "  Light- 
ning" Sultan  Bajazet  through  the  county  of  Hun- 
yade  (1392)  that  he  saw  and  conquered,  and  she 
saw  and  consoled.  And  hence  the  name  of  their 
love-child. 

Chequered  was  the  White  Knight's  heroic  careen 
He  had  crossed  the  Balkans,  and  celebrated  Christmas 
on  the  snow-plains  of  their  southern  slopes  (1443). 
But  the  very  next  year  he  had  to  flee  from  the  fatal 
battle  of  Varna  (1444)  and  the  just  vengeance  of 
the  Snltan  Amurath  II.  for  the  broken  oath  of  the 
Christians.  Yet  Mahomet  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople (1453),  with  his  army  of  200,000  men  and 
innumerable  flotilla,  the  White  Knight,  with  the  monk 
St.  John  Capistran,  repulsed  from  Belgrade  (1456). 
And  he  died  in  the  town  he  had  thus  saved,  and  on 
which  his  castle  looks  from  across  the  river.  But  key 
though  it  was  accounted  of  Hungary,  and  bulwark 
of  Christendom,  Belgrade  was  saved  for  but  little 
more  than  half  a  century.     Taken  by  Solyman  the 

*  MimoireSy  1.  vi.  o.  18. 

^  Gibbon,  however,  says :  **  His  father  was  a  Wallacbian,  his 
mother  a  Greek :  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to 
the  Emperors  of  Constantinople;  and  the  claims  of  the  Wal- 
lachians,  with  the  surname  of  Gorvinus,  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  might  suggest  their  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood 
with  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome." — Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  133,  134. 
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Magnificent  (1522),  it  remained, — with  but  brief 
intervals  after  the  successful  sieges  of  the  Elector 
Maximilian  (1688),  Prince  Eugene  (1717),  and  Mar- 
shal Loudon  (1789), — in  the  hands  of  his  successors 
till  but  a  dozen  years  ago  (1867). 

And  now  the  mound  of  this  great  fortress  is  a 
wooded  promenade  ;  its  drawbridges  are  down,  and 
gates  open ;  no  more  a  defensible  stronghold,  it  has 
become  but  an  historic  monument;  from  the  seats 
on  the  glacis  looking  across  the  meeting  of  the  vast 
waters  of  the  Sav  and  the  Danube,  to  Semlin  and  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  one  enjoys  a  scene  of  physical 
beauty  and  historic  interest  unsurpassed ;  and  lovers 
meet,  and  freemen  salute  each  other,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  rebellious  heroism  of  their  fathers 
bought  them  their  freedom  with  the  tortures  of 
impalement. 

§  3,  Belgrade's  great  marketplace  of  news,  and 
forum  of  newspaper-correspondents,  was  an  open-air 
restaurant,  where  the  tables  of  the  great  inns  of 
the  upper  town — ^the  "  Servian  King  '*  and  "  Servian 
Crown  " — were  set  and  served,  under  shadowing 
trees,  and  thronged  by  guests  of  every  nationality. 
Political  sympathies  are,  in  general,  similar  in  their 
breadth  or  narrowness,  to  our  historical  views.  Both 
were  here  generally  of  the  character  fitly  indicated 
by  the  barbarous  terms  Turcophobe  and  Russophobe. 
But  what  struck  me  as  more  remarkable  was,  that 
-there  were  Englishmen,  and  even  some  of  so-called 
"  liberal "  opinions,  who  denounced  the  Servians  with 
every  epithet  of  abuse  for  their  war  Against  their 
"  Suzerain."     Surely  if  one  had  not  fallen  away  alto- 
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gether  from  those  principles  of  English  liberty  made 
classical  by  English  literature — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  treatise  from  which  I  take  the  motto  of  this 
book — principles  that  should  be  national  and  common 
to  all  English  parties — it  mattered  not  a  whit  whether 
the  Turks  were  good  or  bad ;  nor  did  it  matter  much 
what  was  the  diplomatic  and  ostensible  justification 
of  the  war;  it  mattered  only  that  the  Servians 
desired  completely  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  to 
aid  their  kinsmen  and  neighbours  in  recovering 
theirs,  A  conquering  people — the  British,  for  in- 
stance, in  India,  or  the  Romans,  formerly,  in  Britain 
— may  be  justified  by  far  larger  than  merely  selfish 
interests  in  maintaining  their  predominance.  Such 
a  justification,  however,  of  the  conqueror  does  by  no 
means  deprive  the  subject  of  the  right  of  rebellion. 
It  only  makes  the  exercise  of  it  more  hazardous,  and 
more  to  be  hesitated  about  by  those  duly  conscious 
of  responsibility.  And  whatever  hopes  of  selfish 
aggrandisement  there  might  be  in  the  motives  of 
Servian  statesmen,  it  was  a  great  ambition,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  past  history  of  their  nation,  to  take 
again  a  forward  step  for  the  recovery  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greater,  now  that  that  of  Lesser, 
Servia  had  been  practically  achieved.  Let  me 
summarise  the  sort  of  views  to  which  I  heard  ex- 
pression given,  with  more  or  less  of  diplomatic  reti- 
cence, at  the  houses  of  Ministers,  to  whom  I  carried 
introductions  from  England,  or  was  introduced  at 
Belgrade.  But  there  will  be  no  breach  of  confidence. 
In  this  summary  of  conversations,  nothing  will  be 
found  that  may  not  be  read  in  the  published  writings 
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of  one  of  the   Ministers  themselves,  M.  Vladimir 
Yovanovitch.* 

§  4,  Servia  is,  for  the  politicians  of  the  War-party, 
"  Great  Servia/*  or  the  whole  of  that  triangular  area 
between  the  Dr&v  and  Danube,  and  the  Adriatic, 
which  has  its  base  along  the  western  frontier  of 
Bulgaria  and  Albania,  and  which  I  name  Illyria. 
To  Austrian,  no  less  than  to  Turkish,  domination  of 
any  section  of  their  kinsmen  of  the  same  race  and 
same  language,  whether  called  Bosnians  or  Croatians, 
or  however  else,  they  are  opposed.  The  ideal  they 
would  realise  is  a  Federal  Union  of  the  South-Sla- 
vonians— the  Serbs  with  the  Croats  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Bulgarians  on  the  other.  I  objected  that 
the  Bulgarians  were  rather  Slavonised  Tartars  than 
Slavs,  and  that  the  Federal  Union  suggested  for  them 
by  History  was  rather  with  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Greeks,  than  with  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats.  It  was 
admitted  that  there  was  certainly  at  present  little  to 
encourage  the  hope  of  the  Bulgarians  joining  an 
lUyrian,  rather  than  a  Byzantian  Confederation.  But 
of  the  moral  aflSnities  of  the  South-Slavonians  on 
this  side  the  Timok,  and  between  the  Drav  and 
Adriatic,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  nor  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  political  union.  And  the  War-party 
believed  tfiat,  in  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  to  the 
East-European  Nationalities,  and  the  union  of  them 
in  large  and  independent  Confederations,  the  only 
true  solution  would  be  found  of  the  Eastern  Question 

^  See  his  Emancipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation,  or  the 
Bcgeneration  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  Heconstitution  of  the  Nation- 
alities,    Qeneva,  1871. 
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in  Europe ;  the  strongest  bulwark  at  the  same  time 
against  Russian  ambition ;  and  the  surest  guarantee  . 
of  the  progress  of  liberty  and  civih'sation. 

§  5.  With  respect  to  Bussia,  very  different  opinions 
were  expressed  to  those  of  our  British  "Liberals/* 
Though  accepting  Russia's  assistance  in  an  unequal 
struggle,  none  could  be  more  clear-eyed  than  these 
Servian  statesmen  to  the  selfish  ambition  of  the 
Russian  Government;  and  none  could  have  more 
keenly  noted  the  evidences  of  its  opposition  to  liberal 
institutions,  and  national  development.  It  is  true 
that  a  division  of  Russian  troops  was  sent  to  reinforce 
the  irregular  bands  of  the  Servians  when  struggling 
for  their  independence  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  (1812).  But  only  so  far  as  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  to  weaken  Turkey  did  she  strengthen 
Servia.  From  the  first  days  of  Servia's  scarce- 
established  independence  down  to  the  present  year, 
it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  Russia  to  prevent  the 
development  of  national,  and  democratic,  principles 
by  the  introduction  of  her  own  despotic,  and  bureau- 
cratic, system.  Hence  the  civil  dissensions  that  had 
endangered  even  the  maintenance  of  their  independ- 
ence. And  in  1838  Russia  joined  with  Turkey  and 
with  Austria  in  forcing  on  Servia  a  "  Constitution  '* 
that  violated  her  national  autonomy. 

Again,  in  1848,  when  Russia  might  have  secured 
any  liberties  she  had  chosen  to  demand  for  her 
kindred  Slavs  under  Austrian  rule,  she  not  only  did 
nothing  for  their  national  rights,  but  strengthened 
the  rule  of  Austria  that  crushed  them.  In  1854  it 
was  officially  stated  that,  with  respect  to  Servia,  the 
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interests  of  Eussia  were  identical  with  those  of 
Austria.  At  one  time,  indeed^  certain  Bussian  diplo- 
matists openly  declared  that  Russia  would  support 
an  annexation  by  Austria  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  altogether,  rather  than 
a  movement  for  their  common  national  independ- 
ence. Nor  is  the  Czar's  formal  protest  (13th  Feb. 
1860)  against  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Peoples  forgotten  by  Servian,  or  any  other  Con- 
tinental, though — to  their  shame  be  it  said — by 
British,  Liberals. 

Then  Bussia  has  no  desire  to  annex  these 
provinces  herself?  That  were  a  dull  inference. 
Were  there  a  possibility  of  the  immediate  substitu- 
tion of  Bussian  sway  for  Turkish  domination  in 
Eastern  Europe,  one  might,  perhaps,  credit  Bussia 
with  having  no  arri^re^pensSe  in  encouraging  Austria 
to  annexation.  But  such  an  immediate  substitution 
is  impossible.  It  must  be  gradually  worked  towards. 
This  is  the  game.  A  free  lllyria  would  make  a  free 
Poland.  Therefore  a  free  lllyria  there  shall  not  be. 
Let,  then,  Austria  first  annex  all  of  lllyria  not  already 
under  her  rule.  This  will  only  increase  that  Slav 
element  in  the  Empire  which,  in  its  opposition  to  the 
Magyar  element,  will  inevitably  cause  its  disintegra- 
tion. As  a  numerical  majority,  the  Slavs  will  be 
content  only  if  they  become  the  preponderating  power 
in  the  State.  This  the  Germans  and  Magyars  will 
never  consent  to.  And  the  Bussian  calculation  is 
that  their  resistance,  and  endeavour  to  enforce  their 
own  supremacy,  will  cause  the  South  Slavs  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Bussia,  and  accept  incor- 
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poration  with  kinsmen,  rather  than  enslavement  by 
strangers. 

§  6.  This  is  that  spectre  of  Panslavism  which 
Austro-Hungarian  politicians  and  journalists  are 
ever  raising  to  throw  suspicion  on,  and  justify  the 
tyranny  that  would  crush  out,  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  South-Slavonians.  But  it  would  be  raised,  not 
exorcised,  by  their  infatuated  policy.  For  if  Europe 
gives  the  South  Slavs  but  the  alternative  of  Russian 
or  Magyar  rule,  they  will  certainly  choose  that  of 
kinsmen  rather  than  of  aliens,  more  hated  than  even 
the  Turks.  Let  them,  however,  have  the  choice  of 
Bussian  Domination,  or  National  Independence, — and 
see  which  they  will  prefer !  What,  then,  should  be 
the  conclusion  of  European  statesmen  with  reference 
to  Panslavism  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  attempting 
to  suppress  it,  one  possible,  the  other  impossible. 
The  impossible  way  is  by  attempting  to  keep  longer 
in  subjection,  or  even  to  crush  and  destroy,  Slav 
Nationalities.  Of  that,  the  only  effect  will  be  to 
force  them  into  alliance  with  Bussia,  and  so  to  work 
for  her  in  making  of  what  is,  at  present,  but  a 
dream,  a  reality.  The  other,  and  only  possible,  way 
of  suppressing  Panslavism  is  by  encouraging  these 
Nationalities,  and  the  East-European  Nationalities 
generally,  in  their  efforts  at  emancipation  and  inde- 
pendent development.  No  doubt  this  will  require 
European  statesmen  to  break  away  from  two  of 
their  most  cherished  traditions  —  maintenance  of 
the  Ottoman,  and  maintenance  of  the  Austrian, 
Empire.  But  they  have  but  this  alternative, — 
to   stick   to  their   traditions^  and  be   overwhelmed 
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by  forces  they  have  not  the  wit  to  recognise;  or 
to  sink  their  traditions,  and  save  themselves  and 
Europe. 

§  7,  In  order  to  judge  whether  such  views  as  I 
have  just  been  reporting  were  in  accordance  with 
actual  and  powerful  political  forces,  and  therefore 
sound  and  statesmanlike,  I  endeavoured  to  inform 
myself  in  every  way  possible  of  the  facts  of  popular 
passion,  opinion,  and  aspiration.  So  I  got  into 
talk  one  day  with  a  Herzegovinan  **  insurgent," 
who  happened  to  be  at  Belgrade,  I  found  he 
had  much  to  say  on  religion  as  a  cause  of  disunion 
among  Herzegovinans  and  Bosnians.  "  Muslim 
Bosnians,  for  instance,  would  say  *  Good  day  ! '  and 
*  Good  night ! '  in  Turkish,  thouglj  they  did  not  know 
a  single  other  word  of  the  language,  and  only  that  they 
might  distinguish  themselves  from  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  not 
only  would  Christian  and  Muslim  Slavs  unite  with 
each  other,  but  both,  were  it  necessary,  would  unite 
even  with  the  Turks  to  fight  against  Austrian 
Germans  and  Magyars.'*  What  he  predicted  has 
since  come  to  pass.  And,  considering  that,  at  that 
very  moment,  Austria  was  permitting  the  Bosnian 
and  Herzegovinian  insurgents,  whenever  pursued,  to 
shelter  within  her  frontier ;  and  that  it  was  unques- 
tionably owing  to  this  that  the  insurrection  was  not 
at  once  and  definitively  stamped-out  by  Turkey; 
these  sentiments  of  intense  hatred  to  Austria  struck 
me  as  rather  remarkably  verifying  the  accordance 
of  the  views  just-stated  with  the  facts  of  popular 
passion  and  aspiration.     In  an  unequal  struggle,  the 
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Bosnians  were  as  willing  to  accept  Austria's  conni- 
vance as  the  Servians  were  to  accept  Russia's  assist- 
ance. But  both  were  equally  suspected  of  having 
their  own  ends  to  serve  ;  and  if  this  suspicion  led  to 
increased  distrust  and  dislike  of  Russia,  it  intensified, 
for  "  perfidious  and  perjured  Austria,"  the  hatred  of 
centuries, 

§  8.  And  it  was,  indeed,  by  an  Austrian-ruled 
Croat,  not  by  a  Turk-oppressed  Servian,  that  I  heard 
the  most  eloquent  expression  given  by  a  man  of  the 
people  to  those  ideas  above  reported  of  Servian 
statesmen,  which,  but  for  such  experiences  as  this,  I 
might  have  imagined  to  be  without  the  backing  of 
actual  popular  forces. 

"Why,"  said  he,  speaking  in  German, — "why 
should  South-Slavonian  unity  be  opposed  by  all? 
What  is  it  that  we  South  Slavs,  we  Illyrians,  desire 
but  what,  first,  the  Italians,  and  then,  the  Germans, 
were  congratulated  on  achieving — their  national 
unity  and  independence?  And  whom  would  it 
harm  but  Austria,  if  all  we  South  Slavs  were 
reunited  in  an  independent  Illyrian  Confederation? 
I,  an  Austrian  Croat,  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Serbs  ;  and  but  diflferent  dialects  of  the  same 
language  are  spoken  by  our  brethren,  the  Western 
Slavs,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Poles.  The  Servians 
and  Montenegrins  have  regained,  or  confirmed,  their 
independence;  and  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  they 
alone  of  us  are  destined  to  be  free.  Infinitely  more 
united  are  we  now  than  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years 
ago.  To  the  Society  of  the  Omladina  this  is  chiefly 
due ;  though  the  foundation  of  that  society  was  itself 
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but  an  effect  of  the  growing  spirit  of  unity  among 
all  sections  of  the  South  Slavonians,  Nor  are  we  only 
more  united  among  ourselves,  having  a  common 
goal  of  national  independence  that  unites  even  Muslim 
and  Christian,  Orthodox  and  Catholics ;  but  our 
cause  is  identical  with  that  of  all  the  other  oppressed 
East-European  Nationalities.  Herein  is  our  strength. 
Yet  herein  also  is  our  danger.  For  the  interests  op- 
posed to  the  freedom  of  every  one  of  these  Nationali- 
ties, from  the  iEgean  to  the  Baltic,  is  opposed  to  our 
independence — and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the 
Russian,  of  the  German,  and  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pires. That  Austria  particularly  should  oppose  our 
union  is  natural.  It  is  but  to  oppose;  while  to 
attempt  to  unite  us  under  herself  would  be  but  to 
hasten,  her  own  disintegration.  And  natural,  indeed, 
and  excusable  enough,  is  the  opposition  of  all  these 
Empires  to  our  national  union  and  independence. 
But  England,  why  should  free  England  keep  up  her 
character  as  the  friend  of  both  our  hereditary  foes  ? 
The  English  people,  however,  if  not  the  English 
Government,  seem  to  feel  that  our  cause  is  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  demands,  therefore,  their  sympathy 
and  aid.  I  would  kiss  the  hand  of  every  English 
doctor,  so  gentle  they  are,  and  so  fearless,  and  better 
in  every  way  than  the  Russians.  But  why  do  you 
permit  your  Government  to  take  the  part  of  our  foes  ? 
It  will  be  to  England's  loss.  One  day  all  we  Southern 
Slavs  will  be  imited ;  and  we  shall  then  remember 
who  chiefly  opposed,  and  delayed,  our  union  as  the 
ally  of  our  oppressors.'* 

Similar  opinions  also  I  afterwards  heard  expressed 
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at  Deligrad,  while  the  thunders  of  a  cannonade,  scarce 
interrupted  since  early  daybreak,  stimulated,  and 
accentuated,  like  an  orchestral  chorus,  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  companion,  and  quickened  also,  I  confess,  my 
own  sympathy, 

§  9.  But  whatever  vogue  such  ideas  had  among 
the  Servian  peasants,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
war  altogether  seemed  to  be  more  forced  on  them  by 
fheir  leaders  than  demanded  by  themselves.  This, 
I  thought,  was  probably  owing  chiefly  to  economic 
conditions.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  economic 
organisation  of  Servia  is  that  of  Primitive  Socialism. 
Now,  it  could  not  have  been  more  conclusively 
proved  than  by  the  Servians,  in  their  great  Freedom- 
War  of  1815-29,  that  a  population  of  peasant-com- 
munists will  fight  to  the  death  for  their  national 
independence.  But  it  seems  to  require  different 
economic  conditions, — such  relations,  for  instance, 
between  Capital  and  Labour  as  arise  on  the  upbreak 
of  Primitive  Socialism,  and  create  an  Aristocracy 
and  Proletary, — to  make  a  population  fight,  as  the 
British  have  often  fought,  for  a  class,  rather  than  a 
common,  interest ;  or,  as  the  French  have  sometimes 
fought,  for  an  ideal,  rather  than  a  material,  interest. 
But  the  peasant-communism  of  Servia  diminished 
enthusiasm,  for  this  last  war,  not  only,  as  would  thus 
seem  probable,  from  its  not  affording  conditions 
favourable  to  a  war  of  which  the  aim  was  no  imme- 
diate, and  national,  benefit ;  but  froni  its  giving^  a 
personal  independence  which  made  intolerable  the 
domineerance  of  the  Russian  officers.  A  form  of 
Primitive   Socialism  exists,  indeed,  also  in  Russia. 
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But  incomparably  more  independent  are  the  peasants 
of  the  Servian  Zadi^a^  than  the  serfs  of  the  Russian 
Mir.  And  since  the  sixteenth  century,  an  Aristocracy 
has  been  developed  in  Russia,  while  it  does  not  yet 
exist  in  Servia.  Such,  then,  would  appear  to  be  the 
causes  of,  to  say  the  least,  the  very  moderate  passion 
of  the  Servian  peasants  generally  for  the  last  war ; 
and  of  the  self-mutilations  of  not  a  few  of  them  to 
escape  an  enforced  military  service.  But  how  well 
it  is  to  be  rich !  Precisely  similar  to  the  opinions  of 
these  malcontent  peasants  were  those  of  some  rich 
Belgrade  politicians.  One  of  them  "saw  no  justi- 
fication whatever  for  the  war;  had  from  the  first 
opposed  the  idea  of  it;  believed  it  to  have  been 
undertaken  under  the  influence  of  pure  illusions ;  and 
was  in  despair  as  to  the  future."  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  necessity,  as  with  the  poor  peasant,  for  his 
"despair"  to  show  itself  in  a  self-inflicted  hand- 
wound,  disabling  him  for  life.  It  was  expressed  with 
all  comfort,  while  sipping  his  coffee  and  petit  verre, 
and  enjoying  his  cigarette,  in  one  of  the  charming 
gardened  residences  of  the  "  West-end  "  of  Belgrade. 

SECTION  II.— IN  THE  MORAVA-VALLEY. 

§  1.  At  length  I  got  a  pass  to  the  front.  I  had 
the  good  fortune,  on  this  first  occasion,  to  have,  as 
travelling-companion,  the  nephew  of  a  Minister  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  at  Belgrade.  .  He  was 
now  going  to  Deligrad  to  join  the  cavalry  regiment 
to  which  he  was  attached.  Having  been  educated 
at    Lausanne,   and    having    passed   nine    years    in 
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Western  Europe,  he  spoke  French  perfectly;  was 
ever-ready  with  answers  to  my  questions  in 
my  various  political,  reh'gious,  and  economic  in- 
quiries; and  had  endless  acquaintances  all  along 
the  road.  We  shortened  our  journey,  and  saved 
"  Caesar,"  his  charger,  by  taking  the  steamer  down 
the  Danube  to  Semendria.  There  we  passed  a  day. 
Its  twenty-two-towered  mediaeval  fortress  on  the 
river-bank  was  interesting ;  also  its  "  genuine  '*  bit 
of  the  True  Cross  in  the  cathedral;*  but,  above  aU, 
considering  the  fierce  sun-blaze,  the  great  bunches  of 
delicious  grapes  for  twopence.  Next  morning  we  set 
forward  on  our  journey.  It  was  on  the  road  of  the 
three  first  Crusades.  Along  the  Morava-valley,  or 
the  heights  that  bound  it,  marched  the  wild  horde  of 
fanatics  headed  by  Peter  the  Hermit  (1096),  following 
the  divine  Goose  and  Groat — fit  symbols,  the  one  of 
their  religion,  the  other,  of  their  morality ;  the  more 
disciplined  host  under  the  noble  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
(1097)  ;  the  levies  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  and 
Louis  VII.  of  France  (1147)  ;  and,  along  the  upper  - 
part,  at  least,  of  the  valley,  the  armies  of  the  Third 
Crusade,  headed  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  the  Kings  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
and  Richard  Lionheart  of  England  (1188) — the 
Third  Crusade,  the  most  romantic  of  all,  the  last 
of  which  Palestine  was  the  scene,  though  there 
were  seven  or  eight  in  all,  but  the  first  in  which 
men  were  inspired  by  the  human  strains  of  Minne- 
Sanger,  Trouveres,  and  Troubadours,  rather  than  by 
the  anti-human  ecstasies  of  hermits,  and  impostures 

^  See  Kanitz,  Serbien^  ss.  7  and  following. 
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of  monks.  Beautiful  and  picturesque  in  a  very 
high  degree,  with  its  wooded  heights  and  hollows ; 
its  now  contracted  and  now  far-stretching  views; 
its  fair  meadows  and  homesteads;  its  tree-em- 
bowered, orchard-surrounded  hamlets,  with  draw^ 
wells  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity ;  and  its  peasants 
in  costumes,  and  with  bullock-carts,  imchanged  pro- 
bably in  fashion  since  Peter  the  Hermit's,  and  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon's,  time — beautiful  and  picturesque  in  a 
very  high  degree  was  the  Crusaders'  road,  and  ours, 
going  to  meet  the  same  Turks,  though  they  were 
then  Seljukians  in  Asia,  and  were  now  Ottomans  in 
Europe. 

§  2.  The  thought  of  those  wild  and  wonderful 
marches  gave  a  certain  humorousness  to  the  some- 
what prosaic  and  extremely  leisurely  ride  of  my 
friend  and  myself;  and  was  also  instructive  in  the 
contrasts  of  religious  feeling  and  opinion  which  it 
suggested.  When  I  asked  my  friend  whether  he 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  this  becoming  a 
religious  war — "  No,"  he  said,  "  the  Servians  of  the 
Greek  Church  are  not  bigoted."  As  causes  of  this 
he  assigned,  first,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
non-separation  in  any  way  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  live ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  of  the  ritual 
being  rattled  through  in  the  old  Servian  language, 
which  the  people  do  not  now  understand.  These 
facts  may,  no  doubt,  tend  to  have  some  such  con- 
sequence as  he  assigned  to  them.  But  when  he  con- 
trasted the  religious  indifference  of  the  Servians 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  Russians,  he  had  to  con- 
fess that,  among  them  also,  the  clergy  are  married, 
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and  the  ritual  is  but  half  understood.  He  had  also 
told  me  that  the  Roumanians  have  had  their  ritual 
translated  into  the  presently  spoken  language ;  and 
he  had  to  admit  that  they  are,  notwithstanding  this, 
as  little  chargeable  with  fanaticism  as  the  Servians. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  cause  of  this  difference 
with  respect  to  religious  emotion  between  the  Russian 
and  the  Servian  peasant  may  arise  from  the  greater 
political  independence,  aud  material  comfort,  of  the 
latter.  Here,  again,  then,  we  see  the  moral  effect  of 
economic  conditions. 

Nor  are  the  priests  any  more  religiously  en* 
thusiastic  than  the  people.  Some  of  them  had 
gone  to  the  war  against  the  Infidel.  But  already 
we  met  more  than  one  returning  home,  though 
their  country  was  now  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate. 
One  of  them  had  a  very  fine  and  cultivated  voice. 
How  invaluable  he  might  have  been  as  a  leader 
of  religious  and  national  songs,  had  there  been 
the  proper  fanatical  stuff  either  in  him  or  in  his 
countrymen ! 

But,  just  as  in  Western  Europe,  the  educated  classes 
in  Servia  hold  very  little  by  dogmas.  The  only  dif- 
ference would  seem  to  be  that  here  fewer  would  con- 
fess to  being  Freethinkers,  or  Libre-penseurs ;  going 
no  further  than  to  admit,  like  my  friend,  that  "  Pro- 
testantism seems  very  reasonable."  The  Church  is, 
indeed,  regarded  with  the  most  edifying  Erastianism, 
as  simply  a  civil  -institution,  the  ceremonial  of  which 
befittingly  celebrates  the  great  events  of  private,  and 
of  public,  life.  And  people  complain  of  the  number 
of  religious  fete  days — not  because  of  speculative 
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objections  to  the  religious  motives  of  them — for  such 
objections  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  raise — 
but,  more  practically,  because  of  the  laziness  and  loss 
of  productive  labour  that  are  their  results.  Signs, 
however,  of  churches  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  landscape  has  no  churchnspires.  Money  is  not 
thus  spent.  And  passing  through  a  village  where 
they  were  all  en  fStCy  I  had  to  ask  where,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  what,  the  building  was  where  these 
Christian  Pagans,  or  Pagan  Christians,  were  cele- 
brating the  day  of  their  little  patron  god  or  goddess 
— saint  or  saintess,  I  forget  which  it  was. 

§  3.  Thus  I  found  no  touch  of  crusading  enthu- 
siasm among  the  Servians ;  though  something  of  it 
I  found  afterwards  among  some  Russians.  My 
friend  would  have  considered  it  quite  ridiculous  if  it 
had  been  imagined  that  he  had  any  special  dislike 
of  the  Turks  he  was  going  to  fight,  because  they 
were  **  infidels/'  Nor  was  his  indiflFerence  on  the 
subject  in  any  way  exceptional.  Even  the  warlike 
priests  we  met,  however  hot  they  might  be  about  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turks  as  invaders,  had  not  a  word 
to  say  against  them  as  infidels — ^not  even  when  elated 
by  the  contents  of  the  capacious  flasks  they  produced 
from  under  their  gowns,  and  generously  shared  with 
us.  Some  measure  we  may  thus  have  of  the  vast 
change  in  the  state  of  general  religious  feeling  and 
opinion  since  the  time  of  those  earlier  crusades  in 
which  Europe  invaded  Asia;  nay,  since  the  time 
even  of  those  later  crusades  when  Asia  invaded 
Europe.  For  when  the  Servian  prince,  George 
Brankovitch — who    erected    the    fortress   we    have 
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seen  at  Semendria — asked  (1433)  John  Hunyades — 
whose  castle-hill  we  have  seen  at  Semlin — what  he 
intended  to  do  with  respect  to  religion  if  he  proved 
victorious,  he  replied,  that  "he  would  compel  the 
country  to  become  Roman  Catholic."  Mitigated  by  the 
Scepticism  introduced  by  the  Crusades, — ^than  which 
no  movements  have  had  effects  in  which  the  ever- 
recurring  irony  of  History  is  more  manifest— miti- 
gated  by  Scepticism,  and  controlled  by  the  State, 
Christianity  has  now  risen  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
Muslim  Conqueror  •  of  Constantinople,  who,  when 
Brankovitch  put  to  him  next  the  same  question,  replied 
that  he  "  would  leave  all  to  bow  in  the  Mosques,  or 
cross  themselves  in  the  Churches,  as  they  pleased/* 
In  this  wholesome  religious  indifference  we  see  further 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  Christian  and  Muslim 
uniting  in  defence  of  their  common  nationality.  And 
it  is,  in  general,  only  those  who  would  justify  a 
common  subjection,  who  declare  insuperable  the 
obstacles  to  a  common  union. 

§  4.  But  of  more  profound  and  far-reaching  effects 
than  even  religious  passions  were  the  economic  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  which  I  questioned  my  Ser- 
vian fiiend.  These  in  Servia  are  very  remarkable. 
It  is  an  immemorially  Socialist  and  Communist 
country.  Nor  were  the  economic  conditions  of  Servia 
interesting  only  in  themselves ;  but  still  more  in  the 
immense  effect  of  the  discovery  of  them  by  Western 
Europe.  This  discovery  belongs  to  but  the  last  thirty 
years.  And  scientific  recognition  of  the  Socialistic 
organisation  of  Slavonian  countries  has  done  nothing 
less  than  revolutionise,  in  the  West,  the  ground-theory 
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of  social  organisation — the  theory  of  Property.  Put 
on  the  track  by  the  discovery  of  the  Slavonian  Village- 
and  House-communities,  similar  institutions  were  soon 
found  to  exist  all  over  the  world  ;  relics  of  their  exist- 
ence were  even  found  in  the  most  advanced  societies, 
such  as  our  own  ;*  and  the  conclusion  was  irresistibly 
forced  on  inquirers  that  Common  Property,  and  not 
Private  Property,  was,  in  the  origin  of  Civilisation, 
the  universal,  and  is  still,  through  a  great  part  of 
the  civilised  world,  the  more  or  less  maintained,  form 
of  economic  organisation.* 

The  characteristic  of  this  organisation  is  simply 
the  possession,  by  the  Labourer,  of  the  Land,  and 
other  Instruments  of  Production,  in  common  with 
a  number  of  others.  That  sanctity  of  universal  and 
perennial  custom — the  sanctity  of  qiu>d  ab  omnibus, 
quod  vbiquBj  quod  semper — with  which  we  of  the 
Roman  World  have  imagined  Private  Property  to 
be  clothed,  has  thus  not  only  been  taken  from 
Private,  but  given  to  Common,  Property.  We  have 
been  shown  also,  not  only  that  we  of  the  Roman 
World  have  given  this  sanctity  to  the  wrong  thing ; 
but  why  we  have  done  so;  because  merely  of  our 
own  special  economic  development,  and  that  of  those 
imperial  Romans  from  whom  our  judicial  ideas  are 
mainly  derived.  And  finally  this  discovery  has 
given  a  new  basis  to  Socialism;  caused  it  to  pass, 
from  its  Romantic,  to  its  Scientific  stage ;  and  trans- 


'  SeeNaase,  {7e&er  die  miUddUerliche  Feldgemeinschaft  in  England. 

•  "  The  collective  ownership  of  the  soil  by  groups  of  men  .  .  . 
is  now  entitled  to  take  rank  as  an  ascertained  primitive  pheno- 
menon."— Maine,  HiH,  of  Institutions^  p.  1. 
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formed  it  from  a  visionary  dream  into  a  verifiable 
theory.  The  Ideal  of  Socialism  is  not  now  the  Utopia 
of  a  More,  or  the  Bensalem  of  a  Bacon,  the  Ci vitas 
Sohs  of  a  Campanella,  the  Phalanstere  of  a  Fourier, 
or  the  Icaria  of  a  Cabet ;  but  the  foreseen  goal  of  a 
verifiable  Economic  Development. 

It  was  with  the  great  revolutionary,  or  rather  in- 
surrectionary, year  '48  that  Socialism  entered  on  this 
new  stage  of  its  development,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Karl  Marx.  Both  he 
and  Lassalle,  the  other  great  leader  of  the  Scientific 
School  of  Socialism,  have  shown  themselves  profound 
historical  students.  Not  to  them,  however,  is  due  that 
discovery  of  Primitive  Socialism  which  is  really  the 
basis  of  their  Historical  Socialism.  Its  discoverers 
were  rather  Hanssen,  Haxthausen,  and,  above  all, 
Maurer.  Of  course,  the  mere  facts  of  Primitive 
Socialism  had  for  centuries  been  known  to  the  officials 
of  the  Ottoman,  Austrian,  and  Russian  empires.  But, 
thus,  there  is  only  illustrated  the  difference  between 
knowing,  and  discovering,  a  thing.  To  discover,  is 
to  see  a  thing  in  its  relations  to  other  things,  and  to 
point  out  these  relations.  This  is  what  the  writers  I 
have  named  did  with  respect  to  Primitive  Socialism. 
Hanssen,  in  occasional  papers  only ;  Haxthausen, 
in  his  book  on  Russia  (1847);  and  Maurer,  in  a 
whole  series  of  works,  of  which  the  first  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.  These  men,  however,  as  so  often 
happens,  saw  nothing  of  the  inamense  bearings  of 
their  discoveries.  If  Hanssen  and  Maurer  were 
Liberals,  they  were  as  much  opposed  to  Socialism  as 
the  Feudalist,  Conservative,  and  Reactionist,  Haxt- 
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litiitNon.  And  blind  thui  m  (Kdipus  to  what  they 
wero  In  ofloot  doing,  we  ieo  here  again  illustrated 
iho  Hoplioolean  irony  of  Hiitory. 

f  A.  tnt^roMting  war  the  aspeot  of  this  Morava- 
VHlli^y  when  one  thought  of   it,  as  above  noted^ 
M  \mH  of  the  road  of  the  three  first  Crusades. 
Hllll  ntnre  {nteroHting  was  it  now  when  one  looked 
on   It;  an  a  BcKiialist  country ;   and  a  universally 
and  Inunomorially  Socialist  country ;  not  a  country 
merely  of  such  rure  and  isolated  Socialist  communi- 
ties as  one  finds  in  ''New  America."    Looking  upon 
it  in  this  way,  it  was  not  so  much  what  was  present, 
as  what  was  absent,  that  one  was  struck  with.     My 
Servian  friend   and  I  had   dismounted ;    we   were 
walking  along  together,  as  he  was  telling  me  of  the 
ancient  social  organisation  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
changes  that  were   now  taking  place  in   it;   and 
vividly  do  I  recall  this  part  of  the  road.     On  the 
right,  the  ground  rose,  here   and   there  shadowed 
with   trees,   and   everywhere  covered  with   Indian 
VW*Ui  melons,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  on  the  left, 
Ih^l"^  were  long  wealthily  covered  slopes  to  a  prairie- 
Uk^  vaUt>y  with  mountains  in  the  distance.     There 
wv^"^  UO  towers,  however,  of  castles,  or  manors.    But 
ihiMV  yi^W  A  great  number    of   homesteads, — ve- 
v^uvlnhM^I  iH^ttagoi  in  the  most  comfortable-looking 
sm\U\4viuv4^l  of  farm-buildings,  and  plum-  and  apple- 
vu  vH^^vvk    N^^^'  were  there  any  workhouses.   But  my 
(\  iK^\\  ^^\^Wk\  o\lt  to  me  the  public  granaries  to  which 
.^U  wvuUik^ukv  \^\\K[   from  which  all  are  entitled  to 
»vvvns>  n4  vHUi!^ v^^  U^kkI.   And  as  there  were  no  work- 
Uv»u;i\;^   ^HK^UMV^    llww  were    no   paupers,   it    need 
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scarcely  be  added  that  there  were  no  gaols.  For 
Crime  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  offspring  of 
Poverty. 

So  lovely  a  scene  made  easily  credible  the 
suggestion/  otherwise  highly  probable,  that  the 
Golden  Age  was  no  mere  fancy  of  the  poets,  but 
a  reminiscence  of  the  facts  of.  social  life  in  its 
primitive  organisation  of  Village-  and  House-com- 
munities. Probably,  indeed,  all  fictions  are  but  more 
or  less  transformed  reminiscences  of  facts.*  Un- 
questionable, at  any  rate,  it  would  appear  to  be, 
that  this  Primitive  Socialism  resulted,  and,  where  its 
upbreak  has  not  begun,  results,  in  general  ease  and 
contentment,  mutual  kindness,  and  absence  of  crime. 
The  truth  of  the  idyllic  description  given  by  M. 
Kanitz,*  of  social  life  in  the  Servian  House-commu- 
nity,— or  Zadrugaj  to  give  it  its  Servian  name, — is,  I 
believe,  uncontested.  And  besides  the  facts  stated  by 
M.  Kanitz  and  others,  the  mere  aspect  of  the  Morava- 

'  Lavelaye,  Prindttve  Property ^  p.  1 42. 

^  This  might  be  accepted  as  a  corollary  from  general  philo- 
sophical priDciples.  But  to  the  historical  proof  of  it  I  have 
endeavoured  to  contribute,  in  showing  that  the  Arthurian 
Romances  are  but  transformations  of  actual  historical  facts, 
though  of  a  wonderfully  different  kind  {Arthurian  Localities,  their 
Historical  Origin,  dc).  And  I  have  also  suggested  that  the  Giants 
and  Fairies,  the  Dragons,  and  other  Monsters,  of  legendary  lore, 
are  probably  but  transformed  reminiscences  of  actual  experiences 
of  Man— the  latter,  of  experiences,  as  the  pigmy  contemporary 
of  the  gigantic  Beasts  of  the  quaternary  Fauna  (At  a  Highland 
Hut — Fraser's  Magazine,  October  1874). 

»  SerUen:  Die  Zadruga,  ss.  79-81.  Compare  Fur  und  gegen 
die  Hauskommunionen,  ss.  82-85.  See  also  Utie^enovitcb,  Die 
Hauskommunionen  der  Sudslaven. 
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valley  seemed  to  me  to  witness  that,  but  for  foreign 
oppression,  something  of  a  Golden  Age  might, 
indeed,  have  been  realised  in  its  House-communities. 

**  Anrea  prima  satis  est  sdtas,  qti»,  vindice  nnllo, 
Sponte  suA,  sine  lege,  fidem,  rectninque  oolebat."  ^^ 

And  as  little,  therefore,  of  an  unrealised  fancy  would 
this  description  of  the  Grolden,  appear  to  be,  as  is  that 
of  the  Iron  Age,  described  in  the  following  lines : — 


cc 

•      •     • 


fugere  pudor,  verumqtie,  fidesque ; 
In  quorum  subidre  locum,  fraudesque  dolique, 
Insidiseque,  et  vis,  et  amor  sceleratus  habendi."  ^^ 

Very  significant  also,  of  at  least  an  easy  and  kindly 
social  life,  appeared  to  me  both  the  character,  and  the 
variety,  of  the  popular  salutations,  which  my  Servian 
friend  told  me  were  usual  among  his  countrymen. 
Dobro  joutro  I — Good  morning  !  Priatan  rutchuck  I — 
Pleasant  dinner!  Na  zdravle  rutchuck  I — To  your 
health  the  dinner  !  Dobar  ddn ! — Good  day !  Dobra 
veiche  1 — Good  evening !  Lako  notche  1 — Good  night ! 
'S*Bogum ! — God  be  with  you  !  Among  the  Ortho- 
dox :  Pomozi  Bog !  or  Bog  vas  pomagao ! — God  help, 
or,  May  God  assist  you  !  And  among  the  Catholics  : 
Hvalen  bodi  Jesus  Christus ! — Praised  be  Jesus  Christ ! 
Polite,  also,  I  certainly  found  the  Servians,  as  my 
friend  said  they  were,  if  one  were  polite  to  them. 
But  this,  as  he  also  said,  the  absolute  democratic 
equality  of  their  Socialism  made  an  indispensable 
condition  of  their  politeness.     Of  the  kindliness  of 

^^  Ovid,  Metam.  Lib.  i.  Fab.  in.  1.     Compare  also  Tibiillus, 
Lib.  I.  Eleg.  III.;  and  Virgil,  Georgics,  Lib.  i.  125. 
"  Ovid,  Metam.  Lib.  i.  Fab.  iv.  1. 
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these  peasant-communists  I  had  many  proofs,  ^nd 
one  occurred  now.  With  compliments  to  the  English- 
man, there  was  given  to  my  servant  for  me— on  in 
front  with  my  friend — the  largest  apple  I  ever  saw, 
and  sweetest  I  ever  tasted. 

§  6.  The  principal  facts,  however,  which  my 
Servian  friend  was  now  communicating  indicated 
but  too  surely  the  break-up  here,  in  Servia  also,  as 
elsewhere,  of  the  Primitive  Socialism  of  the  House- 
community.  The  very  life  of  the  Zadruga  is  family 
affection.  But  various  circumstances  in  modern  life 
are  inimical  to  the  more  intense  and  extended  deve- 
lopment of  domestic  affection.  As  family  affection, 
therefore,  becomes  weakened,  the  restraints  of  the 
Zadruga  become  irksome ;  and  particularly,  jealousies 
arise  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
common  concerns  by  the  single  head,  the  Starshina,  or 
{jospodar.  Dissolution  of  the  Zadruga^  and  partition 
of  its  lands,  appears,  therefore,  recommended,  as  put- 
ting an  end  to  such  disputes,  and  giving  one  greater 
individual  freedom.  In  the  Zadruga^  also,  there  is 
nothing  to  beqeathe  or  inherit,  save  movables.  A 
man's  right  to  the  land  is  derived,  not  from  his  father, 
but  from  his  own  co-operative  industry ;  and  a 
woman's  right  is  to  the  land  of  the  Zadruga  into 
which  she  marries.  But  after  partition,  when  the 
parcels  of  the  common  land  become,  in  severalty,  the 
private  property  of  the  men  of  the  community ;  a 
man's  power  of  bequest  extends  over  the  whole  of 
his  possessions  ;  and  sons  and  daughters  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  made  equal  by  their  father's  will.  And 
a  still  more  important  advantage  is,  that  the  private 


^  JlldlSStt' jfiHX^  JdfiM 


iC^^i  ^  'fnny^  iS^  miMW  jiur  maivr 

^m'if^m  ^m4f$^^  Sm^Avikm  «id  jamraoi  off  t&r 

Um'tffH  Htm  Imi  A^t^^A^f^  mm»  tm^  lAmaaa^  ionx^ 

i^i^iiHimf^trf  Iff  HkiijdmlmM,    But  the  tm^w^tmtaM  m^ 
^^V^Hl^Mf^  ffjftm4iuf(  HfA  qmeketimg. 

^ih*  rtmiUtr  who  may  Imve  \f0tn  startled  hy  die 
l^^^itm\  of  f$\\   hU  Uffiunm  u»  to  the   sancdtf  €f 
lV)v«l^,»^wl  lut^t^iy  of  iUfmnum^  Property,  ma j now 
/>iii)  Mf/t#(iiif0^K     Hut  qiiito  wnmgly.    It  is,  indeed, 
ijnMm  iruti  iliiit  Umi  Priftiifive  Hcicialism  of  the  Village- 
fiw\    iionmuiufmuttmiiy  in  everywhere  now  being 
\miUt*u*v\h     Htti  a  in  not  true  that  the  present,  or 
Oiifimli  HiiImmiI  (if  H<x;mh'sts  would  oppose  this;  or 
thitt  tliiiy  hiivu  any  doHiro  to  return  to  that  form  of 
(yimutioti  Pro{N;rty  developed  in  the  House-community. 
The  very  revciiKe  of  this  is  the  fact.    Such  a  desfre 
the  Scientific  Socialist   regards   as  but  the  senti- 
niontah'sm  of  an  antiquary.    This  also  may  l)0  Hur- 
prising.    For  the  essential  charactoristio  of  the  Now, 
or  Developed,  Sociftlism  has  n^^vi^r  In^t^ii  dt^irly,  if  at 
ally  stated  by  the   ignohmt^  or  diVhotit^t,  bubblers 
alnnit  it  who  h^\^^  ««  ,^^^**  I^h  ^\mH  iu  only 

>•  This  w«B  |>Hht«»rt  l^^^nswll^v^  inwIvIU'hMv^^  iM  i\\^  iXmhm^H^r^r^ 

cm  Tkf  Pri^grm  nf  t(fM/iim  iVk  ¥^hml ,  M\\\  iKm-  U^u^  U^fun> 
thi^    piiblinitfMH^   \i\   \\\^   ^VM'i^^^    ♦f'**'«^  i'f   thi.   toUowing 
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critics,  or,  more  generally,  mere  abusers,  in  Great 
Britain — the  country  though  it  is  of  one  of  the  first, 
and  most  practical,  of  Socialist  workers — Owen — 
and  of  the  two  first  and  greatest  of  Socialist  dreamers 
— Sir  Thomas  More,"  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  Bacon,^*  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
James  I. 

The  New  Socialism  is  essentially  an  historical 
theory  of  Economic  Development.  And  so  far  are 
those  scientific  students  of  History,  and  particularly 
of  Social  Institutions,  who  are  the  heads  of  the 
Historical  School  of  Socialists — so  far  are  these  men, 
and  the  tens,  the  hundreds,  of  thousands  now  their 
disciples,  from  condemning  the  modern  development 
of  Individualism,  that  they  believe  that  it  is  just  out 
of  this  development  that  the  conditions  arise  which 
will  necessitate  a  reunion, — but,  as  in  every  case  of 
development, — a  reunion,  in  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex form,  of  Labour  and  Capital.  A  new  Golden 
Age  is  unquestionably  dreamt  of  by  Socialists ;  and 
the  means,  by  which  they  hope  to  realise  it  is  a  social 
organisation  unquestionably  similar,  in  its  general 
principle,  to  that  by  which  it  has,  in  primitive 
communities,  already  been,  in  some  partial  degree, 
attained.  But  if  there  is  similarity  in  the  prin- 
ciple;  there  is   not  only  difierence  in  the  desired 


Chapten  an  SodalUm.  These  chapters  showed  the  progress  of 
Socialisin  in  England  to  be  really  far  greater  than  the  first- 
mentioned  writer  had  ventured  to  affirm.  The  views  of  such 
a  thinker  as  the  late  Mr.  Mill  are  not  likely  to  be  merely 
eccentric.  *'  See  his  Memoirs  and  Utopia. 

"  See  his  New  AOatUit,  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126-166. 
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and  anticipated  form;  but  such  a  difference  as  is 
believed  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  our  present 
social  development.  And  I  believe  I  am  in  full 
accordance  with  the  great  masters  of  the  Historical 
School  of  Scientific  or  Developed  Socialism — and 
especially  with  Karl  Marx — ^in  defining  its  Ideal,  or 
the  Future  now  aimed  at  by  Socialists,  as  such  a  re- 
union of  Labour  and  Capital  as  naturally — though 
not  necessarily,  on  that  account,  peacefully — will 
arise  out  of  the  conditions  of  a  completed  age  of 
Individualistic  Development. 

§  7.  But  on  the  third  day  of  our  leisurely  journey 
' — the  first  we  had  passed  at  Semendria — I  found 
myself  suddenly  amid  scenes — and  for  the  next  four 
or  five  weeks  I  was  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them — ^scenes 
which  put  almost  entirely  a  stop  to  my  economic 
inquiries ;  in  bi-inging  me  into  the  heat  of  the  last 
struggle  here  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  road 
was  now  endlessly  filled  with  two  opposite-moving 
streams  of  human  beings.  Bulgarian  and  Bulgaro- 
Wallachian  fugitives,  men  and  women,  tall  and  finely 
formed,  with  children,  bullock-carts,  sheep  and  goats, 
and  whatever  they  had  been  able  to  save  of  their  pos- 
sessions from  their  sacked  and  burned  villages,  were 
meeting \is,  in  retreat.  And  long  lines  of  commissariat 
waggons,  with  detachments  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  were  on  the  march,  like  ourselves,  to 
the  front.  But  ever  finer  became  the  scenery. 
We  were  now  in  the  Schumadia,  or  forest-country 
of  Servia.  And  suddenly  there  bursts  on  us  a 
glorious  wide  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Morava. 
Nestling  among  trees,  above  which  rise  conspicuous 
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the  dome  and  minaret  of  the  ruined  mosque  of  its 
former  Turkish  masters,  lies  Jagodina.  And  finely 
isolated  among  the  hills,  by  which  the  valley  is 
enclosed^  rises  Yrban,  the  highest,  I  believe,  of  the 
Servian  mountains,— a  long  ridge  with  pyramidal 
peak  at  one  end, — like  Lochnagar.  Hardly,  how- 
ever, comparable  to  the  Dee  is  the  Morava,  which  we 
cross  at  Cuprija.  But  amid  the  ever-increasing 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  opposite-moving  streams 
of  fugitives  and  reinforcements  still  wend  along  the 
road;  and  another  stream  soon  begins  to  mingle 
with  them.  At,  and  beyond  Paratjin — where  the 
Red  Cross  was  flying  over  numberless  houses  con- 
verted into  hospitals — the  road  is  filled  with  a  more 
dismal  stream  than  that  even  of  the  fiigitives. 
Hundreds  of  wounded  limp  wearily  along  on  foot,  or 
are  jolted  on  in  a  long  line  of  bullock-waggons, 
unending  sometimes  for  hours,  unending  sometimes 
for  days  together. 

§  8.  At  Paratjin,  agony  was  literally  "  piled " 
at  one  time.  The  long-eaved  cottages  converted  into 
hospitals  were  not  only  crowded,  but  even  the  open 
spaces,  in  front  of  them,  were  covered  with  wounded, 
— hundreds  of  men  with  shattered  limbs,  and  bullets 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  body  not  essential  to  its 
life,  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  straw  mattresses 
laid  close  together;  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
patients — it  is  a  sadly  meaningful  term — in  every 
stage  of  dysentery,  and  some  in  the  very  agonies  of 
death.  And  yet  there  they  lay,  and  through  the 
town  slow  streams  of  misery  still  flowed  to  add  to 
the  depth  of  it  at  the  hospitals,  without  any  mani- 
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festations  whatever  of  public  interest  or  sympathy. 
During  the  Franco-German  War  the  wounded  were, 
on  both  sides,  received  with  every  possible  refresh- 
ment, and  kind  attention.  Here,  none  but  those  whose 
official  duty  it  was,  gave  themselves  any  such  trouble. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  intellectual  indifference  to 
the  miseries  around  that  struck  me  as  amazing. 
The  intellectual  indifference,  indeed,  to  the  miseries 
of  human,  nay,  of  all  animated  existence ;  the  in- 
tellectual indifference  which,  seeing,  yet  not  seeing 
these  facts,  finds  belief  in  a  Creator,  not  a  Devil, 
possible ;  such  intellectual  indifference  is,  save  among 
Buddhists^  too  common  to  excite  any  extraordinary 
surprise.  But  the  moral  indifference  which  could 
see,  and  yet  not  aid;  could  see,  and  yet  be  in 
no  way  discomposed;  could,  in  the  case  even  of 
women,  see  the  miserable  procession  of  shattered 
wretches  passing  slowly  before  their  eyes,  and  yet 
go  on  knitting  and  gossiping  undisturbed  in  the 
shade  of  the  long-projecting  eaves,  was  certainly 
amazing. 

Family  affection  is,  or  was,  at  least,  very  strongly 
developed  among  the  Servians — their  ancient  social 
system  being,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  on,  and 
possible  only  with,  such  affection,  and  the  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  of  their  Pobratim,  or  bonds  of  brother- 
liood  l)otween  those  who  were  no  blood-relations,  was 
tkuouR.  Could,  then,  this  apathy,  one  asked  oneself, 
ba  another  sign  of  those  moral  changes  which  were 
Clausing,  and  being  caused  by,  the  economical  changes 
of  diiiaolution  of  the  old  House-communities,  and  sub- 
stitution of  Private,  for  Common,  Property  ?    What- 
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ever  the  causes,  the  waggons,  and  the  wounded,  groan 
over  the  bridge,  and  without  even  looking-up,  the 
women  go  on  with  their  washing  in  the  shallow 
Tornitza — standing,  with  petticoats  tucked  up  high 
above  the  knee,  stamping  the  clothes  with  their  feet, 
and  lavishly  displaying  their  moving  limbs,  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine. 

§  9.  Having,  in  the  first  instance,  a  pass  only  to 
Paratjin,  I  returned,  after  a  ten  days'  stay  there,  to 
Belgiade.  There  I  met  Colonel  Mure,  M.P.,  and 
Dr.  Hiunphry  Sandwith,  C.B.  By  these  gentlemen 
I  was  asked  to  join  their  party  to  Deligrad — ^now 
once  again,  as  in  the  War  of  Independence  it  had 
already  for  six  weeks  (1816)  been,  the  great  in- 
trenched position  of  defence  against  Turkish  invasion. 
Travelling  now  with  the  utmost  expedition,  we 
reached  Paratjin  early  on  the  next,  instead  of,  as  in 
my  first  journey,  late  on  the  fourth,  day  after  leaving 
Belgrade.  A  passport-difficulty  at  Paratjin  was  got 
over  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Sandwith; 
and  we  pushed  on  with  fresh  horses.  They  left 
Deligrad  the  same  afternoon ;  and  indeed  after  but 
a  couple  of  hours'  stay.  But  at  our  interview  with 
General  Tchernaiefi^,  on  our  arrival,  I  asked,  and, 
in  their  presence,  obtained  permission  to  remain,  and 
particularly  to  go  to  Alexinatz."     Thither  then  I 

^'  As  these  facts  expose  the  slanders  of  a  Statement  circulated 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  of  the  DaUy  NewBy  I  may  note  that 
Dr.  Sandwith,  on  acknowledging,  in  a  letter  dated  14th  of  Jnne 
1877,  my  pamphlet  entitled  Travellers  and  Correspondents  (W. 
Eidgway)  said  that  these  facts,  as  stated  by  me,  '*  agreed  entirely 
with  what  he  recollected  of  the  circumstances."  One  of  our 
party  being  an  M.F.,  it  was  imagined  by  some  that  I,  who 
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went  with  Major  Praporcetovitch,  of  the  Staff,  and  a 
troop  of  Servian  cavalry,  communication  being  occa- 
sionally cut  by  raids  of  Circassian  cavalry,  and 
Alexinatz  itself  having  been  everything  but  carried 
in  the  general  assault  a  day  or  two  previously.  On 
my  return  to  headquarters,  the  next  day,  I  asked,  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  with  Prince  John  Ghika,  and  a 
detachment  of  his  troopers,  to  Djunis,  which  was  then 
threatened  by  a  serious  attack  of  the  Turks,  in  their 
effort,  finally  successful,  to  turn  the  Busso-Servian 
position  at  Deligrad.  Riding  on,  we  passed  the 
night  at  Krujevatz,"  a  town  of  considerable  historic 


remained,  was  he.  But,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  correspondenoe  with 
the  Bev.  Malcolm  MaoColl — (a  correspondence  cansed  by  certain 
ezpressionB  need  by  him  which,  however,  he  publicly  affirmed  to 
have  had  no  injurious  meaning  or  intention — see  Daily  Netoa  and 
Tttnet,  20th  January  1877)— he  said  that,  though  Prince  Ghika 
had  told  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  MacCoirs  that  he  had,  for  a 
time,  mistaken  me  for  a  member  of  Parliament  who  was  then  in 
Bervia ;  yet  his  **  friend  had  been  careful  to  add  that  the  Prince 
did  not  seem  to  hold  me  responsible  for  the  mistake'*;  and 
Mr.  MacCoU  further  informed  me  tbat  Dr.  Sand  with  had  con- 
firmed to  him  personally  the  accuracy  of  my  published  account 
of  the  fjEtcts  of  the  case. 

^*  With  respect  to  Mr.  A.  Forbes's  assault  on  me  at  Krujevatz, 
I  need  only  mention  the  facts  admitted  by  him  in  his  Statement  in 
the  foregoing  note  referred  to.  The  assault  was  as  unexpected 
as  unprovoked ;  but  was  instantly  resented,  and  Mr.  Forbes  was 
thrown  on  the  floor.  His  challenge  to  a  duel  was  accepted  ;  and 
Deligrad  was  named  by  Prince  Ghika  for  the  meeting.  Thither 
I  went  with  the  Prince  early  the  next  morning ;  and  there  I 
waited  for  Mr.  Forbes  three  days.  Not  till  the  third  day  did 
Mr.  Forbes  appear;  and  he  left  almost  immediately,  without 
any  such  explanation  as  he  was  bound  to  give  of  his  delay  ;  or, 
indeed,  any  communication  with  me  whatever,  though  he  saw 
me  in  the  camp.    Unpleasant  remarks  having  been  made  on  this 
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interefit.  But  a  ruined  tower  and  wall  are  all  that 
remain  df  the  former  residence  of  Czar  Lazar,  who 
fell  at  Kofisova  (1389).  And  the  church  in  which 
his  daughter  married  the  son  of  Sultan  Amurath  is 
now  a  rmned  mosque."  Returning  to  Deligrad,  and 
clearing  myself  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
War-correspondent  named  below,  I  was  accorded 
farther  permission  to  remain ;  was  kindly  invited  by 
Colonel  Nikolitch,  the  Camp  Commandant,  to  make 
use  of  his  hut  during  the  day  for  reading  and  writing ; 
and  had  quarters  assigned  me  for  the  night.  Few, 
however,  if  any,  but  the  Staff-oflScers  had  huts  or  tents ; 
and  my  sleeping-quarters  were  but  a  sheltered  angle 
of  a  redoubt  which  I  occupied  with  two  French  War- 
correspondents, — undressing,  not  when  we  lay  down 
to  sleep,  but  when  we  got  up  to  wash.  But  to  waken 
at  night  with  nothing  between  oneself  and  the 
starry  Heavens  is  very  far  otherwise  than  an  un- 
pleasant experience.  And  roughing  it  a  little  only 
added  to  the  zest  and  interest  of  life  in  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Deh'grad — the  Plevna  of  Servia, 

SECTION  in. — AT  DELIGRAD. 

§  1.  The  little  town  of  Alexinatz,  at  the  southern 


oondaot,  Mr.  Forbes  endeavoiired  to  recover  himself  by  a  secood 
ohaUenge ;  but  still  without  any  explanation  of  his  having  kept 
me  waiting  for  him  three  days  at  Deligrad.  Under  such  circnm  • 
stances  lir.  Forbes  had  no  right  to  send  a  second  challenge ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  all  the  roles  in  such 
matters,  declined. 

^f  See  Eanitz,  Serhien :  Die  tentMe  Kanigttadi,  ss.  245  and 
following. 
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end  of  the  Deligrad  position,  had  been  completely 
evacuated  in  consequence  of  the  late,  and  in  expec- 
tation of  a  renewed,  assault.  Every  shop  was  closed^ 
every  house  shut  up ;  not  a  soul  was  in  the  street ; 
nor  was  there  a  sound  to  be  heard,  save  the  howling 
of  the  dogs  about  the  empty  houses.  But  the  troops 
still  held-on  to  the  intrenchments  on  the  two  hills, 
between  which  the  little  town  snugly  lies,  with  its 
bridge  over  the  Morava.  It  was  the  southern  hill 
especially  on  which  the  earthworks  had  been  thrown 
up,  in  line  above  line  of  rifle-pits,  and  batteries.  All 
around  one,  were  the  soldiers  cooking  their  suppers, 
or  lying  down  for  the  night  in  the  trenches.  To  the 
left,  as  one  raised  one's  eyes,  was  the  full  moon  rising 
over  the  hill,  in  a  serene  sky  of  unclouded  blue.  To 
the  right,  one  beheld  the  whole  opposite  bank  of  the 
Morava,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  in  flames — every 
village,  every  single  farmhouse  even,  burning ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  these  far-stretching  sheets  of  flame 
glimmered  the  lesser  fires  that  indicated  the  bivouac 
of  the  Turkish  army. 

**And  England,"  exclaimed  my  companion,  one 
of  the  few  Servian  officers  of  the  Russian  General's 
Stafi^ — "England  permits,  England  aids,  and  gives 
money  for  this — this  remorseless  desolation  of  a 
country  that  would  but  recover  its  independence,  and 
that  of  those  enslaved  along  with  it,  by  these  Asiatic 
barbarians.  Free  England  prefers  to  be  the  ally 
of  these  Turkish  hordes,  rather  than  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Nationalities  they  oppress.  It  seems 
as  if,  having  gained  your  own  freedom,  you 
grudged    other   nations    theirs.      I    trust  you   will 
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pardon  me  if  I  speak  too  bitterly.  But  coldness 
or  hostility  is  ever  felt  more  from  those  we  would 
love,  than  from  those  we  hate.  And  what  are  these 
Turks  yon  protect?  Mere  encamped  barbarians 
whose  cJnquLwas  a  shame;  while  the  maintenance 
of  it  is  a  still  greater  shame,  to  Europe." 

There  was,  I  felt  ashamed  to  confess,  too  much 
reason  for  the  bitter  passion  of  my  Servian  friend. 
But  this  magnificent^  though  barbarous^  spectacle 
of  a  whole  country-side,  in  all  its  visible  length 
of  many  miles,  wrapped  in  flames,  save  where  the 
host  of  the  Destroyers  was  encamped,  suggested 
to  me  other  reflections  also  than  such  as  wholly 
occupied  the  Servian  Major.  The  vast  serenity  of 
the  moonlit  sky  that  ensphered  this  savage  spectacle 
could  not  but  give  some  elevation  to  one's  thoughts. 
All  one  knew  about  the  Turks,  and  the  race  with 
which  they  are  connected,  came  before  one.  The 
barbaric  splendour  of  fire  and  sword  on  which  one 
looked '  recalled  a  history  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years.  But  the  history  thus  recalled  was  not  a 
history  merely  of  barbaric  inroads  on  Civilisation. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  this  spectacle  of  fire  and 
sword,  thus  to  look  on  the  history  of  the  Turks, 
Fins,  and  Mongols,  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Turanian  Race,  was  seen  to  be  a  wholly  inadequate, 
partial,  and  prejudiced  view. 

§  2.  It  was  with  us,  Aryans,  that  History,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  Annals,  arose.  It  is  true  that, 
among  the  Semites,  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses  was  being 
edited  in  the  same  Sixth  Century  b.c.  in  which  the 
History  of  Herodotus  was  being  published.   But  of  the 

I  2 
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former  history,  the  foundation  is  legend ;  of  the  latter, 
research  :  of  the  former,  the  aim  is  the  glorification  of 
a  God  named  "  Yahveh,'*  and  his  self-styled  **  Pecu- 
liar *'  and  **  Chosen  People  '*;  of  the  latter,  the  aim  is 
to  insure  "  that  the  actions  of  Men  may  not  be  effaced 
by  time,  nor  the  great  and  wondrous  deeds  displayed 
both  by  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  deprived  of  renown."" 
Originating,   however,   thus  with  Aryans,  History, 
notwithstanding  the  breadth  of  view  of  its  founder, 
had  hitherto  given  but  very  inadequate  recognition 
to  the  part  played  by  other  than  Aryan  peoples  in 
the  development  of  Civilisation.     A  more  adequate 
view  has   latterly  been   reached.      "Le    resultat," 
says   M.  Renan,"   '*le  r^sultat    le   plus  important 
auquel  les  sciences  historiques  et  philologiques  sont 
arrivees   depuis   un    derai-siecle,  a   ete   de  montrer 
dans  le  d^veloppement  general  de  Thumanite  deux 
elements  en  quelque  sorte,  qui,  se  melant  dans  des 
proportions  inegales,  ont  fait  la  trame  du  tissu  de 
rhistoire."      The   two   elements  thus  recognised  as 
forming  in  their   interaction   and  intermixture   the 
living  web  of  the  history  of  Civilisation,  are  the 
Aryans  and   the   Semites.      It  was  much   thus  to 
recognise  a  second  race  of  peoples  as  having  borne 
a  great,  inseparable,  and  indispensable  part  in  the 
development  of  Civilisation — ^but  it  was  not  enough. 
"  La  trame  du  tissu  de  Thistoire  "  is  composed,  not  of 
two  only,  but  of  three  elements — not  of  Aryans  and 
of  Semites  only,  but  of  these  and  Turanians.     The 

^'  Herodotus,  Introduction  to  Book  J. 

i>  De  la  PartdeaPeupUiShnUgueB  dans  VEUioire  de  la  OiviUea- 
turn,  pp.  9, 10  (1862). 
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Aryans,  as  the  creators  of  Science,  of  Philosophy,  and 
of  Jurisprudence,  represent  the  intellectual  element ; 
the  Semites,  as  the  apostles  of  the  three  most  passion- 
ately religious  of  religions — Judaism,  Christianism, 
and  Islamism — the  moral  element ;  and  the  Turanians, 
as  the  founders  of  Empires,  Asiatic,  European,  and 
Eurasian,  represent  the  practical  element,  or  that  of 
conquering  will. 

§  3.  Each  of  these  three  great  Races  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  directions  in  which  the  two 
others  have  more  characteristically  distinguished 
themselves.  But  the  conquering  age  of  the  Semites, 
and  the  Empires  they  founded,  were  of  very  brief 
duration.  For  only  a  part  of  that  half-millennium 
they  endured  which  I  have  distinguished  as  the 
Arabian  Period  (500-1000).  It  is  the  Aryans  that 
come  nearest  the  Turanians  in  their  distinctive  func- 
tion. The  names  of  Cyrus,  of  Alexander,  of  CaBsar, 
of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Napoleon  represent  what 
the  Aryans  have  been  as  conquerors.  But  not  only 
is  the  half-millennium  (1000-1500)  which  I  have 
distinguished  as  the  Turanian,  or  Fourth,  Period  of  the 
Modern  Age — the  A  ge  of  Eurasian  Civilisation  since 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C. — completely  dominated  by 
Turanian  conquests ;  but  the  whole  of  that  Age  has 
been,  in  every  Period  of  it,  more  or  less  powerfiilly 
affected  by  such  conquests.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  Introductiorij  it  is  in  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  westward  migration  of  the  Huns,** 
in   the   beginning  of  the  Christian   era,   that   the 

^  That  the  Huns  were  Turka  is  maintained  hy  Zenss,  Fritohard, 
and  Latham. 
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ultimate  causes  are  to  be  found. of  the  repeopling 
of  Europe  in  the  Barbarian  Period  of  the  first 
five  Christian  centuries,  and  the  origin,  in  the 
sixth  century  A.c,  of  the  modem  European  Na- 
tionalities. But  not  only  were  Turanian  invasions 
thus  the  cause  of  the  new  Aryan  States  of  Europe ; 
but  it  was  by  Turanians,  not  by  Aryans, — by  Turks, 
not  by  either  Slavs  or  Teutons, — that  the  first  of 
these  new  States  was  founded.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  a  tribe  of  Huns,  that  has  advanced 
from  the  Volga,  is  established  in  the  new  Hungary 
of  those  Danubian  plains  which  men  of  their  lineage, 
though  not  of  their  language,"  still  occupy;  and 
it  was  Attila,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  people 
(433-453),  who  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Barbarian 
conquerors  of  Rome.  They  were  Turks,  probably  the 
remains  of  the  Huns  of  Attila,  who,  in  the  sixth 
century,  not  only  made  Justinian  tremble  on  his 
throne,  and  gave  a  last  victory  to  Belisarius;  but 
were  the  original  creators  of  that  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia on  the  south  of  the  Lower  Danube  which, — 
Slavonised  as  its  inhabitants  afterwards  became, — is 
even  now  being  re-established.  The  Avars,  another 
Turanian  people,  were,  as  rulers  of  a  great  Dacian 
Empire,  allies  of  the  Persians,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  besiegers  of  Constantinople.  More  fortu- 
nate than  these  Avars — who  disappear  from  History, 
after  their  conquest  by  Charles  the  Great  in  the 
eighth  century — the  Vingours  or  Ungri,  and  Fin- 
nish Magyars,  after  filling  all  Europe,  in  the  ninth 

'*  The  Magyars  seem  to  be  of  the  Turanian  race  of  the  Fins, 
rather  than  of  that  of  the  Huns,  or  Turks. 
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centary,  to  the  southern  provinces  even  of  France, 
and  across  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  terror  of  their 
name,  settle  down,  at  length,  in  the  plains,  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube ;  precede  the  Turks 
in  establishing  a  great  Empire  in  South-eastern 
Europe ;  and  to  this  day  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
elements  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  the  new 
solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  next  half- 
millennium  (lOGO-1 500)  iQ^par  excellence^  the  Turanian 
Period.  And  I  need  here  only  recall  the  conquests 
achieved  and  empires  founded,  in  the  beginning  of 
it,  by  the  Seljukian  Turks;  in  the  middle  of  it, 
by  the  Mongols ;  and,  in  the  close  of  it,  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks. 

§  4.  How  fer  these  conquests,  or  those,  at  least, 
last-named,  were  from  being  the  mere  destructive 
inroads  of  savage  hordes ;  how  greatly  their  good 
predominated  over  their  evil  eflfects;  and  how  in- 
timately they  are  connected  with,  how  indispensably 
they  contributed  to,  the  whole  history  of  Civilisa- 
tion, was,  by  very  many  facts,  suggested  to  me  in 
the  course  of  these  travels,  and  will,  to  the  reader, 
be  suggested  in  the  following  pages.  But  one 
great  contribution  of  the  Turanians  to  the  history 
of  Civilisation  I  cannot  pass  on,  without  at  once 
recalling.  The  Seljukians,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Ottoman  Turks  were  the  Apostles  of  the  Arabian 
Reformation.  An  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Civili- 
sation, not  of  Asia  only,  but  of  Europe,  is  the  day  on 
which  Tugrul  Beg — grandson  of  Seljuk,  thirty-fourth 
in  lineal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasidelab — having 
crossed  the  Oxus,  defeated  the  army   sent  against 
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him  from  G-huznah,  and  advanced  into  Khurasan 
(1038),  assumed  the  title  of  sovereign  at  Nishapur, 
and  became,  with  his  whole  army,  converted  to  Isllbn. 
Persia  conquered,  ite  Turanian  sovereigns- 
whether  of  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljukians 
(1038-1193),  or  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  Jingiz 
Khan  (1221-1338),  or  of  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the 
Timurides  (1380-1468)  —  generally  distinguished 
themselves,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,"  "  beyond 
most  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe  by 
their  excellent  government,  their  encouragement  of 
literature  and  science,  and  their  religious  toleration 
— ^the  greater  Mongol  princes  especially  being  neither 
Muslims  nor  Christians,  but  pure  Theists."  Similarly 
was  India  during  this  period  (1000-1500)  not  only 
conquered  and  ruled,  but  in  great  part  converted  to 
the  Arabian  Theism,  by  successive  Turkish  dynasties. 
And  by  the  Ottoman,  who  succeeded  the  Seyukian, 
Sultans  in  Asia  Minor  (1389)  the  Western  Polytheism 
of  Christianity  was  not  only  expelled  from  Asia, 
but  the  Eastern  Protestantism  of  Islam  was  estab- 
lished in  Europe.  Only  ignorant  or  passionate 
prejudice  can  say  that  a  race,  of  such  achievements 
as  these,  has  not,  by  its  conquests,  done  more  than 
merely  destroy ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  Servian 
friend's  declamation,  I  could  not  but  recall  the 
degradingly  idolatrous  funeral  ceremonies  I  had 
witnessed  in  Orthodox  churches  and  chapels ;  and 
how  much  the  European  Reformation  owes  to  the 
Turks  as  the  armed  Apostles  of  the  Arabian  Re- 
formation. 

'^  Introduclion,  Sect.  III.  Sub-8.  ii. 
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§  5.  But  at  Deligrad  the  Turks  were  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rosso-Servian  army.  In  their  War  of 
Independence  (1815-1829),  the  Servians  certainly 
displayed  heroic  qualities.  But  the  columns  that 
were  constantly  being  marched  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Deligrad  seemed  to  me  to  have  as  little 
waxlike  enthusiasm  as  they  could  well  have  had  con- 
sistently with  marching  at  all.  Barbarous  as  the 
sight  may  be,  there  is  something  wonderfully  exciting 
in  the  march  of  men  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  fellows.  Wonderfully,  yet  natur- 
ally exciting.  For  there  is,  in  such  enthusiasm,  at 
once  heroic  self-devotion,  an  unspeakable  irony,  and 
tragic  pathos.  A  depressing,  and  melancholy  thing, 
however,  is  the  march  of  men  to  battle  without 
any  considerable  degree  of  slaughtering  enthusiasm. 
That  it  was  thus  with  the  Servians  was  an  impres- 
sion every  day  renewed  at  Deligrad.  The  more 
general  cause  of  this  want  of  enthusiasm  for  the  war 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  note.^  But  another 
and  more  special  cause  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
Servian  Militia  to  face  the  Turkish  fire  was  un- 
doubtedly the  badness,  for  the  most  part,  of  their 
own  weapons.  And  the  opportunities  I  afterwards 
had  of  seeing,  not  only  among  Turks,  but  among 
Bosnians,  Montenegrins,  and  Albanians,  what  war- 
like enthusiasm  really  is,  only  confirmed  this  im- 
pression with  respect  to  the  Servians. 

One  man,  indeed,  there  was  in  the  camp  who 
certainly   had — though   as  jolly   and   good-natured 

^  Above,  p.  85. 
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a  fellow  in  his  way  as  one  could  meet — not  only  a 
genuine  enthusiasm,  but  original  genius,  for  killing 
his  fellow-creatures.  Recognising  this,  his  superior 
officers  had  the  good  sense  to  give  him  very  great 
freedom  of  action.  Either  alone,  or  with  eight  or 
ten  followers  at  the  most,  he  sallied  out  to  kill  Turks, 
just  as  one  would,  to  shoot  grouse.  And  already  his 
Turkish  manslaughters  had  gained  him  two  or  three 
medals  and  crosses  for  "  Tapferkeit," — as  he  said, 
talking  German.  But  I  presently  found  out  that 
he  could  talk]  as  good  English  as  myself.  For  this 
enthusiast  was  no  Servian,  but  the  son  of  an  Irish 
Scot  who  had  gone  to  Russia  as  a  circus-master,  and 
married  a  Pole.^ 

As  for  the  Russians,  they  everywhere  gave  proof 
of  an  enthusiasm,  a  valour,  and  devotion  that 
justly  attracted  one — to  the  white-hooded,  white- 
aproned  Red  Cross  Sisters  among  the  wounded — 
and  what  if  they  rode  astride  like  men,  and  in 
other  ways  also  showed  themselves  **  emancipated  "  ? 
to  the  Volunteers  on  the  road,  who  made  the  way- 
side inns  resound  with  hymns  of  battle — and  if 
they  drank  and  raked,  so  did  not  also  the  ruck  of 
the  old  Crusaders?  and  to  the  Generals  and  Staff- 
officers  on  the  battle-field — and  might  not  the  reli- 
gious fervour  with  which  one  or  two  of  them,  at 
least,  appeared  to  be  animated,  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed thougli  their  manner  was,  have  given  them 
a  place  among  the  best-loved  comrades  of  Godfrey 

^  For  a  clever  and  animated  sketch  of  life  in  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Deligrad,  see  Salushnry,  Three  Months  with  General 
Tchemaieff. 
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of  Bouillon  ?  By  the  grave,  under  the  chapel-wall 
of  an  ancient  Greek  monastery  on  the  side  of  a 
secluded  wooded  ravine,  close  to,  yet  from  which 
the  din  was  almost  as  unheard,  as  unseen  was  the 
slaughter,  of  the  battle  that,  with  but  brief  respites, 
raged  for  weeks  and  months,  in  the  plains  below, — 
the  grave  of  a  noble  Russian  who  had  devoted 
fortune  and  life  itself  to  what  he  believed  a  sacred 
cause, — by  this  grave  I  knelt  with  as  profound 
respect  as  any  of  his  brothers-in-arms.  That,  how- 
ever,  both  Servians  and  Montenegrins  justly  com- 
plained of  the  imperiousness  of  the  Russians,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  there  is,  with  an  imperiousness, 
which  may  make  itself  sufficiently  offensive  to  those 
subjected  to  it,  an  imperialness  also  about  the  Russians 
— a  largeness  of  political  view  and  aim  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  attractive. 

§  6.  These,  however,  are  mere  personal  impres- 
sions. Let  us  consider  the  Russians — ^their  imperial 
conquests — their  ostensible  "mission,"  and  their 
revolutionary  societies — from  the  point  of  view 
iifforded  by  Eurasian  history.  The  Russians,  from 
this  standpoint,  appear  as  the  last  of  the  great  con- 
quering Northern  Hordes.  Westward  and  northward 
swept  the  tide  of  immigration  and  conquest  from 
Central  Asia ;  and  from  northern  and  western  settle- 
ments it  swept  down  on  the  Empires  of  the  south, 
from  Roman  Spain  to  Brahminic  India.  Russia,  as  the 
most  eastward  of  European  countries,  was  naturally 
that  in  which  the  westward-moving  Asiatic  hordes 
last  settled.  Aryan  though  the  language  is,  half 
Turanian  is  the  blood  of,  at  least,  the  Great  Rus- 
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sians,  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country.^  And  this  great  Aryo-Turanian  race  in  its 
southward  conquests,  and  attempts  at  conquest,  is 
illustrating  the  same  law — illustrating  the  effect  of 
the  same  natural  conditions— as  we  see  in  the  south- 
ward movements  of  the  Aryan  Barharians  of  the  West 
on  the  Empires  of  Rome,  and  of  Constantinople ;  and 
of  the  Turanian  Barbarians  of  the  East  on  the  Empires 
of  Persia,  and  of  India.  Westward  also  and  east- 
ward, as  we  have  seen,**  the  Russians  have  conquered, 
extending  their  Empire  to  the  Baltic  by  the  conquest 
of  Finland,  and  to  the  Pacific  by  the  conquest  of 
Siberia.  But  these  conquests  have  been  but  the  lateral 
extensions  which  were  the  conditions  of  the  great 
southward  movement  on  the  Ottoman,  which  had 
succeeded  the  Byzantine,  Empire ;  on  the  Persian 
Monarchy ;  and  on  the  Uzbeg  Principalities  which 
had  succeeded  the  Persian  Empire ;  and  so,  towards 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
and  Indian  Ocean. 

§  7.  In  these  southward  conquests,  the  ostensible 
aim,  or  "  mission,"  of  the  Czars  has  been  the  eman- 
cipation of  Christians  from  enslavement  by  Muslims. 
And  a  certain  high  chivalry  has  been  given  to  this 
ostensible  aim  of  Muscovite  conquest  by  the  fact  that, 
by  Muslim  conquerors,  the  Russians  had  been  them- 
selves enslaved;  and  had  no  sooner  rid  themselves 
of  the  Muslim  yoke  than  they  stood  forward  as  the 
protectors  of  all  tlie  still-enslaved  Christians.     For 

^^  See  Karie  der  VertheUung  der  Gros^-^  Wei$»-  und  Klein-BusBm 
nach  A,  F,  Rittich  van  A.  Pelermann :  MiUheilungen^  24.  Band,  1878. 
^'  Iniroductionf  Sect.  II. 
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ihiis  the  Bnssians  and  their  Czars  appeared  in  the 
heroic  character  of  men  who,  not  content  with  having 
gained  their  own  freedom,  set  before  them  the  task 
of  conquering  the  freedom  of  brethren  unable  to 
conquer  it  for  themselves.  Compare  the  Proclama- 
tions that  initiated,  with  the  Treaties  that  concluded, 
every .  new  southward  war ;  and  the  commentary 
afforded  by  the  latter  on  the  former  is,  indeed,  as  fine 
a  satire  as  could  be  desired.  Initiated  with  the 
enunciation  of  the  most  general  principles,  and  pro- 
fession of  the  most  generous  aims,  these  wars  have 
ever  concluded  with  more  or  less  of  aggrandisement 
for  Russia  herself;  while,  in  not  a  few  cases,  those 
she  has  roused  to  insurrection  by  promise  of  aid, 
have  been  unceremoniously  abandoned  when  it 
seemed  no  longer  profitable  to  Russia  herself  to 
continue  to  protect  them.  Such  commentaries,  how- 
ever, are  but  for  the  satirist,  or  the  partisan.  The 
historian  and  the  statesman,  rising  to  a  higher  point 
of  view,  must  acknowledge,  in  the  southward  con- 
quests of  Russia,  an  immense  result  for  human 
progress  and  civilisation.  Persistent  has,  no  doubt, 
ever  been  the  attempt  to  make  the  emancipation  of 
the  Christians  but  the  substitution  of  Russian  for 
Ottoman,  or  Persian,  rule.  Still,  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  abandoned  by  the  Christians  of  the  West, 
have,  by  Russia,  been  emancipated.  And  this  must, 
I  think,  be  acknowledged  as  an  immensely  pro- 
gressive result.  It  is  not,  indeed,  for  me  to  pretend 
that  I  think  the  stop  put  to  conversion  to  Islamitic 
Theism,  and  aid  given  to  revival  of  Christian  Poly- 
theism is,  in  itself,  a  benefit  to  civilisation.    Quite  the 
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contrary.  But  with  the  revival  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  East  went  the  revival  of  the  Nationalities  of  the 
East,  of  which  the  movement  of  Panslavism  is  but 
part.  And,  though  this  result  may  have  been  as 
unexpected  as  undesired,  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian  and  the  statesman,  it  must  give  the 
southward  conquests  of  Russia  a  high  place  in 
the  history  of  Civilisation,  and  the  development 
of  the  Modern  Revolution, 

§  8.  But  there  was  still  another  political  fact, 
and  historical  consideration,  that  confirmed  my 
personal  attraction  to  the  Russians.  They  are  not 
only,  externally,  the  leaders,  in  this  century,  of 
Political  Revolution,  but  promise  to  be,  internally, 
the  leaders  of  Social  Revolution.  The  Russian 
Government  is  the  mainstay  of  Absolutism ;  the 
Russian  People  is  the  vanguard  at  once  of  Pan- 
slavism,  and  of  Socialism.  Panslavism  is  the  gene- 
ralisation of  the  national  movement  in  each  of  the 
Slav  States ;  and  Russia  naturally  takes  the  lead  of 
it,  as  the  greatest  of  these  States,  and  that  which 
would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  generalisa- 
tion of  Slavonic  patriotism.  Modern  Socialism  has, 
owing  to  many  causes, — the  existence  still  in  Russia 
of  Primitive  Socialism,  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  condition  of 
Literary  Culture  in  Russia, —  its  most  advanced 
form  in  Russian  Nihilism.  And  viewed  in  its 
external  relations,  Russia  is  the  central  State  of 
the  Eurasian  Continent.  A  people  occupying  so 
imperial  a  position  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia; 
and^  at  the  same  time,  stirred  by  two  such  revo- 
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Intionary  enthusiasms  as  Panslavism  and  Nihilism ; 
cannot  but  be,  in  this  century,  the  leading  Power 
in  the  development  of  the  Modem  Revolution. 
Each  century  of  it  has  had  a  new  hero.  The  fifteenth 
century  had  the  Italians  with  their  Renaissance; 
the  sixteenth,  the  Germans  with  their  Reformation ; 
the  seventeenth,  the  British  with  their  Republic  and 
Restoration ;  the  eighteenth,  the  French  with  their 
Revolution ;  and  now,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
the  Russians  with  their  Slavonic,  and  Socialistic, 
Resurrection. 

§  9.  Such,  briefly  to  indicate  them,  were  the 
considerations  that,  during  my  stay  in  the  Russo- 
Servian  intrenchments  at  Deligrad,  gave  to  the 
intense  life  and  movement  of  perpetual  sally  or 
defence  a  significance  of  the  largest  kind,  and 
interest  of  the  highest  degree,  Russophile,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  English  Radical,  most 
certainly  I  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  such  Russo- 
philism  I  looked  on  with  indignation  and  disgust, 
as  compatible  only  with  gross  ignorance,  or  in- 
fatuated  blindness,  or  despicable  party  spirit,  and 
an  utter  betrayal  of  all  true  Radical  principles  and 
aims.  It  is  one  thing  to  recognise  Russia's  place 
in  Eurasian  history,  and  her  past  and  prospective 
contribution  to  the  development  of  Eurasian  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  so,  to  be  admirer  and  iriend  of  the  Russian 
People.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  believe  the 
professions  of  a  Tartar  diplomacy,  and  take  the  part 
of  the  most  despotic  of  Governments,  the  mainstay 
of  Absolutism  throughout  the  world ;  and  so,  to  be 
admirer  and  friend  of  the  Romanoflf  Czardom.     This, 
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one  might  have  expected  from  a  Prussian  Junker ; 
but  surely  the  reverse  of  this  from  an  English  Kadical. 

But  the  Russian  Government  being  such  as  I  knew 
it  to  be,  war,  it  seemed  to  me  probable,  there  sooner 
or  later  would,  or,  at  least,  should,  be  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  One  day  to  General  Tchemaieff 
himself  I  said  this,  accompanying  it,  however, 
with  the  most  sincere  expression  of  the  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  war  between  their  Governments, 
there  would  be  amity  between  the  Russian  and 
British  peoples,  and  personal  regard  even  between  the 
combatants  of  opposed  Russian  and  British  Armies. 
For  I  agreed  with  him  that  a  neutral  zone  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  Asia  was  impos- 
sible. The  Oxus  must  be  the  boundary  between 
their  respective  Rules,  or  Protectorates.  But  such  a 
boundary  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  settle 
without  war.  And  it  will  be  worth  settling  such  a 
boimdary  even  hy  war,  if  better  cannot  be.  For 
Russia's  position  with  respect  to  the  Oxus  will  deter- 
mine her  position  with  respect  to  the  Danube,  and 
the  Vistula ;  and  this  will  either  confirm  Despotism, 
or  enlarge  Liberty,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

But  an  Aide-de-camp  enters  with  intelligence  that 
makes  the  General  start  up.  Reinforcements  are 
needed  towards  Djunis,  and  urgently.  Three  minutes 
after,  he  is  ofi^  in  an  open  carriage,  surrounded  by 
his  StaflF  at  ftill  gallop.  Fresh  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  columns  of  infantry,  follow  at  the  double.  With 
eager  interest  one  follows,  from  hour  to  hour,  the 
course  of  the  battle.  And  yet  one  knows  that,  what- 
ever the  event  of  the  day,  it  can  hardly  be  of  much 
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oonsequenoe  to  the  event  of  the  century.  Be  it 
Turkish  victory  or  Turkish  defeat,  the  end  of  Otto- 
man Rule  in  Europe  is  hut  precipitated,  or  postponed. 
And  even  the  end  of  Ottoman  Rule  in  Europe  is  hut 
a  minor  issue  compared  with  some  of  those  involved 
in  the  Eastern  Question.  One  sees  this  battle  on 
the  Morava  to  be  but  an  incident  in  the  beginning  of 
a  vast  conflict  which,  in  changes,  not  political  only, 
but  social,  will  close  this  century  more  bloodily,  and 
in  a  far  more  revolutionary  fashion,  than  even  the 
last  was  closed,  and  the  present  begun. 


K 
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CHAPTER  II.— IN  MONTENEGRO. 

**  The  Tsemagorki  were  seized  with  huge  despair. 
Nevertheless,  they  still  kept  the  field, 
Drinking  wine,  and  fighting  the  Turk. 
And  as  long  as  one  of  them  shall  remain  alive,  * 
They  will  defend  themselves  against  all  foes,  Turks  or  others. 
O !  it  is  no  shadow,  the  Tsemagorki  freedom. 
No  other  than  Qoi  could  quell  it ; 
And  who  knows  but  God  Himself  would  tire  of  such  a  task  ?  '* 

Montenegrin  JPietma. 


SECTION  I. — UP  TO  THE  PLAIN. 

§  !•  Partitioned  as  Illyria  still  is;  and  existing  as 
the  small  part  of  it  that  can  be  called  Independent 
Illyria  still  does  as  two  separate  States,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  each  surrounded  by  foes;  I 
could  not  get  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  Morava 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black-Mountain  without 
traversing  both  Ottoman  and  Austrian  territory. 
But  at  length  I  stood  on  the  top  of  that  wonderful 
ladder,  or  ScdUij  by  which  one  climbs  to  the  Sella 
Gora^  some  5000  or  6000  feet  high,  and  gains 
entrance  to  Montenegro  on  the  south.  Our  halt  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  similar  halt  on  a  frontier-summit, 
before  committing  ourselves  to  the  adventure  of 
penetrating  to  the  glen  of  another,  but  more  ancient, 
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mountain-capital.  But  dark  showed  the  journey  to 
Cettinje  against  the  Oriental  splendour  of  the  back- 
ground, memory  gave  it,  of  the  journey  to  Petra,* 
No  less  interesting,  however,  in  its  way,  was  the 
Illyrian  cavalcade,  than  had  been  the  Ar<abian 
caravan.  My  friend  now,  and  more  intimate  fellow- 
traveller,  was  an  Armenian,  a  special  Envoy  from 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  then  at  Trebinje,  to  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro.  There  were  also  in  our  company, 
besideis  servants  and  luggage-porters,  male  and 
female,  the  late  Turkish  Commandant  at  Medun, 
Mehemet  Effendi,  now  a  prisoner  returning  from  a 
holiday  at  Cattaro;  a  gigantic  Montenegrin,  the 
good-humoured  guard  and  gaoler  of  the  Turk ;  and 
a  Petrovitch  Sirdar,  a  cousin  of  the  Prince's.  All 
were  on  the  best  terms  of  travelling  companionship 
with  each  other ;  but  not,  I  regret  to  say,  with  the 
miserable  animals  we  had  mounted  outside  the  walls 
of  Cattaro,  and  which,  in  single  file,  we  bestrode. 
And  heavy  as  our  heels  had  been  on  their  wretched 
ribs  on  the  splendid,  though  irritatingly,  but  neces- 
sarily, zigzag  road  of  the  Austrians ;  our  difficulties 
with  our  mounts,  that  would  not  mount,  were 
destined  to  be  still  greater,  the  moment  we 
crossed  the  frontier  beyond  which  the  Montenegrins 
wisely  refuse  either  to  make  a  road,  or  have  one 
made  for  them.^  Not  till  all  Illyria  is  united  and 
independent,  will  that  be  safe.     But,  though  there  is 

^  PUgrim-MemorieSt  p.  257. 

^  Napoleon,  when  master  of  Dalmatia,  in  vain  proposed  to  the 
Montenegrins,  through  Marshal  Mannont,  to  construct  a  great 
road  for  them  at  his  own  cost,  from  Cattaro  to  Niksitch. 

R   2 
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little  of  a  road,  there  is  not  little  of  a  traffic ;  and 
many  a  drove  we  WBt  of  cattle,  and  throng  of 
mountaineers.  All  the  men  were  heavily  armed; 
and  all  the  women,  the  usual  beasts  of  burden  here, 
heavily  laden.  One  of  these  fair  beasts — a  strong- 
limbed,  white-bosomed,  heifer-eyed  lo  Cld  /So&n-Li) 
— had  shouldered  my  heavy  portmanteau  with  a 
facility  that  might  have  fetched  the  Olympian  Zens 
himself. 

§  2.  A  step  forward  on  the  mountain  summit,  and 
I  was  across  the  frontier  of  Montenegro.  Imme- 
diately beneath  us,  but  unseen  from  the  precipitous- 
ness  of  the  descent,  was  the  port  and  fortified  town 
of  Cattaro.  The  Ascrivium  of  the  Romans,  and 
Decattera  of  the  Byzantines ;  Cattaro  was  a  Bepilblic 
under  the  protection  of  the  Servian  or  Bosnian  kings 
— ^with  intervals  under  the  Emperors  of  Byzantium, 
Knights  Templars,  and  Kings  of  Hungary — from  889 
to  1419,  when,  in  fear  of  the  Ottomans,  it  put  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians ;  and,  on  the  fall 
of  that  great  Republic,  and  partition  of  its  territories, 
Cattaro  was  given  to  Austria  in  1797,  and  again, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  in  1814.'  Incredible  it  had 
seemed  the  previous  night,  when  we  moored  at  the 
quay,  that  the  road  to  Cettinje,  the  village-capital  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  in  its  only  plain,  lay  up,  and  over 
what,  wreathed  as  it  was  with  storm-clouds,  seemed — 
save  where  broken  by  battlemented  crags — one  sheer 
precipice,  darkly  towering,  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  little,  old,  walled  town,  on  the  lamp-lit,  stone- 

*  See  Wilkin8«»ii,  Dalmatta  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  396  ;  and 
below.  Book  III.  Ch.  I.  Sect.  I. 
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encased,  rain-shiny  sea-marge.  But  incredible  as  it 
had  seemed  that  there  should  be  a  practical  road  np 
such  a  precipice ;  still  more  incredible  it  seemed  now 
that,  such  a  road  existing,  there  should  be  imagined  a 
possibility  of  permanence  in  a  frontier  at  a  summit, 
instead  of  at  the  base,  of  the  precipice ;  a  frontier 
drawn  but  by  foreign  might,  and  that  separated 
men,  not  only  of  the  same  race  and  language,  but 
animated  all  by  undying  memories  of  national 
independence ;  a  frontier  that  prevents  the  internal 
development  of  the  people  both  of  the  coast  and 
of  the  hills;  suppresses  the  independence  of  the 
one,  and  menaces  that  of  the  other.  Nor  can  this 
endure.  Servia  and  Montenegro  are  twin  germs 
of  freedom  that  have  but  one  of  two  fates :  either 
development,  or  destruction.  In  the  one  case,  we 
shall  see  a  united  and  free  Illyria;  in  the  other, 
Austrian,  or  Russian,  provinces.  These  picturesque, 
towered,  and  battlemented  crags  will  not,  whoever 
possess  them,  long  defend  a  land-,  but  only  a  sea- 
frontier. 

§  3.  Crossing,  in  such  a  mixed  European  and 
Asiatic  company,  ridge  after  ridge  of  the  Black- 
Mountain,  and  breathing  its  high  pure  air,  one  could 
not  but  feel,  as  well  as  see,  the  Eastern  Question  to 
be  of  a  larger  scope  than  that  to  which  it  is  naturally 
hmited  by  Montenegrins,  but  less  excusably  by 
their  British  partisans.  My  conversation  was  chiefly 
with  my  friend,  the  Envoy.  A  patriotic  Armenian  I 
found  him,  but  none  the  less  a  loyal  Ottoman.  For 
clearly  he  saw  that  there  was  now  for  Armenia  but 
the  choice  of  alliance  with   the  tolerant  Turk,  or 
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subjection  by  the  intolerant  Russian.  Very  highly 
interesting  also  and  instructive  it  was  to  recall  with 
him  the  similarities  and  synchronisms  of  Armenian 
and  Servian  history;  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  Highlanders  of  2feithoon,  and  Servian 
Highlanders  of  Tsemagora.  Synchronous  was  the  fall 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  (1376),  the  last  bulwark 
of  Christianity  in  the  East,  with  that  of  the  Servian 
Empire  (1389).  But  from  the  conquered  Armenian 
Kingdom,  a  handful  of  brave  men  retired  to  maintain 
their  independence  in  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus ; 
as  from  the  subject  Servian  Empire,  a  handful 
retired  to  these  fastnesses  of  the  Dinaric  Alps/  And 
no  less  by  the  Armenians,  than  by  the  Servians,  has 
the  tradition  been  maintained  of  national  inde- 
pendence, nor  is  the  aspiration  for  its  renewal  less 
strong  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  But 
our  conversation  was  stopped  by  a  downpour  of 
rain ;  fortunate  arrival,  soon  after,  at  the  halfway 
clachartj  it  could  hardly  be  called  village,  of  Niegush, 
in  the  glen  of  the  Prince's  clan,  the  originally  Herze- 
govinian  Petrovitches  who  settled  here  in  1687;  and 
an  invitation  from  the  Petrovitch  Sirdar,  our  fellow- 
traveller,  to  a  midday  dinner.  Splendidly  appa- 
relled though  he  was,  like  all  the  Montenegrins,  his 
home  was  but  a  cottage — the  Prince's  own  house 
here  is  little  better;  and  passing  through  a  large 
common-room-kitchen,  we  entered  a  guest-chamber 
which   was    also    a    bedroom ;    and   had   a   dinner 

served   which,   though   varied   in   its    liquors,    and 

« 

*  See  Introducdonf  Sect.  III.  Sub-s.  i. 
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Highland  in  its  welcome,  was  very  homely  in  its 
fare.  But  Europe  and  Asia  sat  at  the  board.  And 
it  gave  a  relish  and  zest  to  the  viands  no  chef  could 
have  imparted,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hatreds 
and  horrors  of  this  age-long  War  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  captive  Turkish  colonel  and  his  guard  ate 
with  us,  and  all  were  on  the  best  terms  of  good- 
fellowship. 

§  4.  The  miserable  slialtj  or  sheltie  —  as  the 
quadruped  allotted  to  carry  me,  for  an  exorbitant 
sum,  through  these  Illyrian,  would  have  been  called 
in  the  Scottish,  Highlands — had  not  been  as  gene- 
rously refreshed  as  myself.  And  remorsefully  re- 
pentant of  the  kicks  I  had  bestowed  on  his  un- 
nourished  sides — kicks  which  would  have  far  more 
justly  been  given  to  his  owner — I  had  hardly  re- 
mounted when  I  dismounted  for  good,  resolving  to 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  On  my  own  legs,  I  soon 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  that  leads  from  the 
clachan  where  we  had  dined.  A  magnificent  view, 
then,  burst  on  me— glen  after  glen,  and  in  the  far 
distance,  the  vast  gleaming  lake  of  Scutari,  with 
the  finely  formed  mountains  of  Northern  Albania. 
Thence  the  ancestors  of  the  Montenegrins  had  come, 
— the  outlaws  who,  after  the  fall  of  the  Servian 
Empire,  sought  refuge  in  this  cluster  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  of  Illyria, — and  here  they  stood  at  bay,  or  hence 
issued  to  harry  and  lay  waste. 

It  was,  according  to  the  common  theory,  be- 
cause their  leader,  Strashimir  Ivo,  was  dark- 
featured  that  he  was  called  Tsei^noiy  the  Black; 
because    they    were    followers    of    a  dark-featured 
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man  that  the  Montenegrins  were  called  Tsema^ 
gorki ;  and  because  their  mountains  were  liark- 
foliaged  that  their  country  was  called  Tserna- 
gora.*  A  theory  at  once  more  probable,  and  more 
illuminating,  appears  to  me  that  of  M.  Cyprien 
Robert.*  He  points  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
founders  of  the  Montenegrin,  were,  like  those  of  the 
Boman,  State,  outlaws  and  brigands ;  and  the  epithet 
Tsemoi^  the  Black,  he  understands  as  indicating,  not 
complexion,  but  character.  Of  small  consequence, 
however,  is  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word 
Tsemoi;  yet  of  great  consequence  is,  I  think,  the 
impression  made  on  us  by  the  fact  M.  Bobert 
beUeves  it  to  indicate.  As  outlaws  from  all  parts 
who  formed  a  new  state  and  law  for  themselves, 
the  founders  both  of  Bome  and  of  Montenegro 
were,  to  use  a  Slav  word  applied  to  another  such 
confraternity  of  patriotic  brigands,  Uscocks^  men 
who  have  **  leapt  in  '* — exiles  who  have  again  found 
a  country,  outlaws  who  have  again  found  a  law, 
clearing  the  trench  of  a  camp,  or  city,  of  refuge. 
But  these  actual  beginnings  of  Montenegro  do 
more  than,  as  M.  Bobert  justly  says,  illuminate  for 
us  the  mythic  beginnings  of  Bome.  Human  are 
thus  brought  into  relation  with  Natural  origins. 
From  abnormal  varieties,  species  are  thus  seen  to 
arise  in  the  kingdoms  both  of  Nature  and  of 
Man.     The  abnormal  variety  in  the  latter  kingdom 

^  Wilkinson,  Dalmalia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403. 
*  See  his  Provinces  Slaves,  and  Monde  Slave, 
»  See  below,  Book  III.  Ch.  II.  Sect.  III. ;  and  Wilkinson,  Dal- 
maiia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  ii.  pp.  384-430. 
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is  stigmatised  as  a  set  pf  ^^  brigands/'  ^^  outlaws/' 

^  bUcks.**  But,  if  not  exterminated,  it  constitutes  itself 

a  new  species ;  and,  in  its  turn,  protests  against 

abnormal  varieties.  Outlaws  become  States ;  Heresies 

become    Systems;    and  Sects,    Churches.      And  a 

tendency,  perhaps,  in  myself  to  the   heretical  and 

outlawed  gave    something   of   a   personal   interest 

to  this    view,    from    the   mountain-summit  above 

Niegush,  across  the  glens  of  the  Tsernagorki,  the 

Outlaws,  the  Blacks — this   view  of  the  far  plains 

of  Scutari,  whence  they  had  come,  not  for  refuge 

only  and  freedom,  but  to  found  a  new  State ;  and  one 

which,  like  the  work  of  so  many  other  outlaws,  may 

yet  be  seen  to  have  been  not  the  least  important  of  the 

germs  of  a  New  Europe,  and  of  a  New  Social  Order. 

§  5.  Till  the  Montenegrin  mountains  were  thus, 

about  1400  A.C.,  made,  like  the  Tiberine  hills,*  about 

750  B.C.,  a  refuge  of  outlaws,  they  seem,  according 

to  the  Montenegrin  piesmas  and  traditions,  to  have 

been  only  known  as  a  summer-pasture  of  the  Servian 

herdsmen  of  the  Zenta  plains.     But  Strashimir  Ivo 

the  Black,  in  leading  to  the  mountains  his  heroic  band 

of  outlaws,  had   larger  than  mere  brigands*  aims. 

Though  of  the  Orthodox  sect,  he  allied  himself,  against 

the  Turk,  both  with  the  Venetians  and  the  Mirdites, 

or  Catholic  Albanians.   To  the  Venetians  he  rendered 

great  service  when  they  were   besieged  in  Scodra 

(Scutari)  by  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  (1478).    But 

afterwards,  having  gone  to  Venice  and  begged  in  vain 

for  succour  for  himself,  he  was  obliged,  on  his  return, 

«  The  base  of  the  Capitoline,  and  slope  of  the  Aventine,  protected 
by  the  walled  city  of  Somulus  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine. 
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to  abandon  and  bum  the  castle  of  Zabliak  which  he 
had  reconquered  from  the  Turks,  and  to  retire  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Black  Mountain.  There,  on  its 
only  plain,  he  founded  the  church  and  monastery,  the 
castle  and  village,  of  Cettinje  (1484).  To  strengthen 
his  alliance  with  the  Albanians,  he  took  for  his  second 
wife,  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Kastriote,  and  sister 
of  Scanderbeg.  His  daughters  by  that  marriage  he 
gave  as  wives,  the  one  to  the  Wallachian  Hospodar 
Radoul,  and  the  other  to  the  Servian  Despot,  George 
Brankovitch.  And  his  only  son,  indifferently  called 
George,  Stanisha,  or  Maxime,  he  married,  or  rather 
proposed  to  marry,  to  a  Venetian  of  the  family  either 
of  Erizzo,*  or  Mocenigo.^® 

It  was  a  fateful  marriage ;  and  the  story  of  it,  as 
told  in  the  Piesmas,  is  a  splendid  legend.  In  brief 
it  is  this : "  Ivo  having  gone  to  Venice,  boasts, 
"Friend  and  Doge,  if  there  is  one  handsomer  than 
my  son,  give  me  neither  dower  nor  bride."  But 
just  before  his  son  should  have  gone  to  bring  home 
the  Venetian  virgin  he  was  seized  with  small-pox, 
which  pitted  his  face  all  over.  Then  was  "  the  fore- 
head of  Ivo  gathered  into  wrinkles,  and  the  black 
moustaches  that  reached  his  shoulders  grew  limp." 
He  would  hear  no  more  of  the  wedding.  And  several 
years  elapsed.  At  length,  came  a  letter  from  the 
Doge :  "  When  thou  enclosest  a  meadow  with 
hedges,  thou  sowest  it,  or  thou  leavest  it  to  another. 
When   one  asks   for  a   fair   one  in  marriage,  and 

•  According  to  the  Golden  Book  of  St.  Mark. 
*•  According  to  the  Montenegrin  Piesmas. 
^*  See  C.  Bubert,  Proviwxs  Slaves, 
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obtains  her,  one  should  come  and  fetch  her,  or  write 
to  her  that  she  is  free  to  form  a  new  engagement.*^ 
Then  this  stratagem  was  resolved  on.  The  Yoivode 
of  Dulcigno,  Obrenovo  Djuro,  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Svatij  or  brothers-in-arms,  should  go  to  Venice  as 
himself  the  bridegroom,  and,  on  bringing  home  the 
bride  to  Stanisha,  should  keep  half  the  presents  he 
would  get  from  her  relatives.  But,  on  returning, 
Djuro,  while  giving  up  the  maid,  was  not  content 
to  keep  only  half  the  presents.  And  the  virgin  of 
Venice,  indifferent  though  she  was  about  the  person, 
was  very  much  otherwise  about  the  property,  of  her 
bridegroom.  Weeping  for  vexation  she  cries  to 
Stanisha,  "  I  cannot  give-up  that  marvellous  robe 
my  own  hands  embroidered  with  gold,  in  which, 
as  I  dreamt,  I  should  caress  my  husband,  and  which 
nearly  cost  me  both  my  eyes  by  working  at  it  night 
and  day  for  three  years.  Though  a  thousand  broken 
shafts  of  lances  should  form  thy  bier,  ray  Stanisha, 
thou  must  fight  to  recover  it.  Or,  if  thou  darest 
not  ...  I  will  write  with  my  blood  a  letter,  which 
my  falcon  will  carry  swiftly  to  great  Venice,  whence 
my  faithful  Latins  will  hasten  to  avenge  me." 
Naturally,  to  stay  her  tears,  and  silence  her  re- 
proaches, Stanisha  *'  with  his  whip  of  three  lashes 
smites  his  black  coui'ser,  which  bounds  like  a  tiger, 
and  having  come  up  with  Djuro,  the  Tsemagorki, 
pierces  him  with  his  javelin  through  the  middle  of 
the  forehead."  Then  the  clans  all  rushed  to  battle 
against  each  other,  till  "  night  added  its  darkness  to 
the  bloody  reek  of  slaughter."  And  the  old  Ivo, 
going  about   from   one   heap   of  slain  to   another. 
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looking  for  his  son,  is  told  by  his  nephew  Yoan, 
whom  he  finds  mortally  wounded,  that  Stanisha  *'  is 
fleeing  towards  Zabliak  on  his  swift  steed,  and  the 
daughter  of  Venice  is  going  back  a  virgin  to  her 
father.'* 

And  this  was  the  epic  fatality  of  that  marriage,  or 
rather  project  of  marriage.  Stanisha  turned  Mussul- 
man, as  also  did  the  relative  and  avenger  of  Djuro, 
to  save  Dulcigno  from  the  hands  of  Stanisha.  Each 
received  a  hereditary  Pashalic;  and  Stanisha  was 
installed  at  Scodra  (Scutari).  There  his  descendants, 
who  received  the  surname  of  Boushatli,  reigned  still 
in  1833,  when  the  rebel  Mustapha,  the  last  Pasha  of 
the  family,  was  exiled  by  the  Sultan.  But  during 
all  these  centuries  the  Ottoman  foes  of  the  Monte- 
negrins were  thus  really  of  their  own  house.  The 
Boushatli  Pashas  reduced  their  Christian  brethren  of 
the  mountain  to  the  condition  of  rayahs,  and  imposed 
on  them  a  haratch^  or  poll-tax,  still  spoken  of  with 
indignation  as  destined  only  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Sultan's  slippers.  Their  insurrection  in  1604  against 
Ali  Bey,  Pasha  of  Scodra,  only  gained  them  a  less 
precarious  existence,  with  recognition  of  their .  mili- 
tary chief  under  the  title  of  Spahi,  and  of  their 
ecclesiastical  chief,  under  that  of  Vladika.  In  1627, 
stirred  up  again  by  the  Venetians,  who  had  gone  to 
war  with  the  Turks  on  their  own  account,  Soliman, 
Pasha  of  Scodra,  forced  the  defiles  of  the  Monte- 
negrins, burned  their  villages,  and  destroyed  Cet- 
tinje.  Nor  was  it  found  possible  to  expel  the 
Muslims — their  own  kindred  Slavs,  however,  be  it 
remembered,  and  Turks  only  by  religion,  not  race — 
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and  the  haratch  was  levied  until  1 703 .  And  as  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  is  supposed  to  entail  on  it 
expiation  of  the  crimes  of  its  fathers  and  chiefs,  all 
this  tragic  history  appears  in  the  Piesmas,  as  the 
fatal  consequence  of  the  marriage,  or  at  least 
betrothal,  of  the  Chief,  the  representative  of  the 
Nation,  to  one  outside  of  it,  a  foreigner. 

§  6.  But  with  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  new  era  opens  for  the  outlawed  **  Blacks  " 
of  Montenegro.  The  Vladika  Danilo  Petrovitch  of 
Niegush,  on  his  return  from  Hungary,  where  he 
had  been  consecrated  Metropolitan  by  the  Servian 
Patriarch,  urged  his  countrymen  to  massacre,  in  one 
nighty  all  the  Muslims  in  the  Mountain  who  should 
refuse  baptism.  A  ballad,  entitled  Sve  Ostobody 
**  Thoroughly  Free,"  commemorates  the  priest-urged 
exploit."  **  Most  of  the  glavars  (householders)  were 
silent  at  that  proposal;  but  the  five  brothers 
Martinovitch  offered  themselves  alone,  to  execute 
the  plot,  and  the  night  before  Christmas  Day  was 
chpsen  for  the  massacre.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
holy  vigil  arrives ;  the  brothers  Martinovitch  light 
their  consecrated  tapers,  pray  earnestly  to  the  new- 
bom  God,  drink  each  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  seizing  their  blessed  maces  set  out  in  the 
dark.  .  .  .  The  people  assembled  at  Cettinje  hailed 
the  dawn  of  Christmas  with  songs  of  gladness ;  for 
the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Kossova,  they  all 
exclaim,  *  Tsernagora  is  free ! ' " 

Only  eight  years  after  these  Montenegrin  Matins, 
the  ancient  alliance  with  the  foreign  and  Catholic 

"  See  C.  Robert,  Provinces  Slates. 
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Venetians  was  exchanged  for  the  protection  of  the 
kindred  and  Orthodox  Russians.  In  1711,  Peter  the 
Great,  having  declared  war  against  the  Sultan,  endear 
voured  to  rouse  all  the  Christians  of  the  East  against 
their  Muslim  oppressors.  The  Tsernagorki  alone 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  Czar's  letter,  read  by 
his  envoy  in  a  grand  sobor^  at  Cettinje,  of  all  the 
glavara  of  the  mountain.  But  little  good  did  this 
bring  them.  The  "Slav  Czar,  the  great  Christian 
Emperor,"  saved  himself  and  all  his  army  from 
annihilation  only  by  signing  the  ignominious  treaty 
of  the  Pruth  (1711).  And  again  the  Black-Moun- 
tain was  devastated,  and  for  a  time  occupied  by 
the  Turks,  though  frequent  victories  were  scored  by 
the  Tsernagorki. 

In  1767,  this  asylum  for  outlaws  received  a 
certain  Stephen,  an  Austrian  deserter,  who  managed 
to  persuade  the  mountaineers  that  he  was  the  banished 
Czar  Peter  III.,"  and  got  them  to  elect  him  as  their 
political  chief.  The  thought  that  a  banished  Emperor 
had  chosen  to  become  a  member  of  their  common- 
wealth confirmed  the  Tsernagorki  in  the  conviction 
of  their  high  destiny.  The  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  revealed  them  to  the  Greco-Slav  world  as 
conquerors,  or  rather  as  emancipators.  Aided  by  the 
Montenegrins,  part  of  Eastern  Herzegovina  and  of 
Northern  Albania  were  emboldened  to  refuse  the 
haratch.     The  great  Powers  also  of  Europe  now  per- 

1?  More  effectually  banished,  however,  he  had  been  than  this 
Stephen  pretended.  He  had  been  strangled  in  1762  by  order  of 
4ihe  Empress  Catherine.  Other  similar  impostors  arose  about 
this  time. 
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oeived  that  the  Black-Mountain  was  worthy  of  their 
notioe.  And  Russia  and  Austria,  particularly,  which 
latter  now  (1797)  possessed  part  of  the  partitioned 
Venetian  territories,  attempted,  under  the  pretext  of 
protecting,  the  one  to  absorb,  the  other  to  vassalise, 
the  Land  of  the  Tsemagorki.  Nor  is  the  game,  then 
begun,  yet  played  out. 

§  7.  At  length  I  resumed  my  walk,  now  quite 
separated  from  the  cavalcade  with  which  I  had 
started.  Sterile  the  hills  still  were,  but  yet  there 
were  a  few  low  trees,  and  even  woods,  though  not 
such  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  from  their  blackness,^^  rather  than  from 
ihat^  in  the  eyes  of  self-styled  legitimate  authority, 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  these  mountains  came 
to  be  called  Tsemagora.  By  the  side  of  the 
rocky  path  one  saw  every  now  and  then  a  Tsema- 
gorka — tall,  strong,  and  handsome,  but  not,  perhaps, 
very  pretty-faced — cutting  wood;  or  one  met,  and 
offering  some  smilingly  received  salutation  or  com- 
pliment, had  a  pleasant  difficulty  in  passing  two  or 
three  of  them  carrying  loads  of  faggots  on  their 
backs.  Almost  all  had  good  black  eyes;  some, 
really  fine  features;  and  one  of  them — who  must 
have  had,  I  imagine,  a  strain  of  Greek  or  Italian 
blood — it  was  no  flattery  to  call  a  splendid  beauty. 
.Pity  that^  generally,  their  garments  did  not  look 
quite  tenantless.  And  drudges  though  they  no  doubt 
are,  they  may  be  presumed  willing  drudges  in  a  free 
division  of  labour — the  men  to  the  war,  the  women 
to  work.     The  right,  however,  politically  to  express 

^^  WilkinsoD,  as  aboTO  cited,  p.  128. 
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their  opinions,  the  right  to  vote,  is  not  accorded 
them  in  Montenegro  to  any  such  extent  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  Illyria.  In  Dalmatia,  for  instance, 
the  women  have  all  usually  this  right.  Elsewhere, 
it  is  only  the  mistress  of  the  household  who  votes. 
But  this  is  limited,  in  the  Militdrgrenze  of  Austria,  to 
the  case  of  matrons  who  have  no  man  to  represent 
them — as,  for  instance,  widows  whose  sons  are  not 
yet  grown-up.  In  Montenegro,  it  is  only  on  very 
important  questions,  the  decision  on  which  specially 
affects  both  sexes  of  the  community,  that  women  are 
allowed  to  vote."  Yet,  as  I  passed,  with  difficulty, 
one  solitary  woodcutter  after  another,  or  one  group 
after  another  of  faggot-bearers,  they  seemed  to  me 
quite  the  women  to  be  the  mothers  of  heroes,  their 
sisters  and  sweethearts,  their  wives  and  widows. 
And  seeing  them,  one  could  quite  believe  the  songs 
about  them. 

§  8.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  lamentation  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  sister.  **  My  falcon,  my  eagle  !  Whither 
hast  thou  flown  from  me  ?  Didst  thou  not  know  the 
treacherous  Turks  ?  Didst  thou  not  know  that  they 
would  deceive  thee?  O  my  deep  wound — my 
wound  without  cure !  Alas  for  my  lost  world — my 
world  dearer  to  me  than  the  sun !  O  thou  pride  of 
brothers!  Had  thy  place  been  at  the  side  of  the 
Emperor,  thou  must  have  become  his  Chief  Minister. 
If  thy  place  had  been  by  the  side  of  the  King,  he 
would  have  made  thee  his  Chief  General.  0  my 
brother,  where  is  thy  beautiful  head  ?     Could  I  but 

^^  See  Demelitch,  Droit  Coutumter  des  Slaves  MMdumaux^  Revue 
de  UgUlatum,  1876,  pp.  297,  298. 
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kiss  it !  Could  I  but  comb  its  long  hair !  But  the 
enemy  will  desecrate  thy  beloved  head ;  he  will  deck 
with  it  the  walls  of  Travnik."  ^*  And  so  she  bewails 
heraelf  as  a  ^^  poor  cuckoo/'  whose  cry  is,  in  Slav 
legend,  feigned  to  be  the  voice  of  a  sister  calling  on 
a  lost  brother,  and  not  to  be  comforted  because  there 
comes  no  answer.  Tet  these  maids  of  the  Mountain 
also  looked  quite  the  women  to  urge  to  battle  with 
the  cry,  "  2kt  Ckastni  Krstj  i  Slobodu  Serbski !  ** 
{**  For  the  Holy  Cross,  and  Servian  Freedom !  ")  And 
quite  the  women  to  give  to  the  reproach  Srdmota  1 
— ^  Shame !  " — a  bitterness  that  would  make  death 
preferable  to  hearing  it.  And  if  I  could  readily 
imagine  some  of  those  I  met,  sisters  who  would 
lament  in  such  passionate  words  as  those  I  have  just 
quoted,  wives  I  could  as  easily  imagine  them  who, 
on  their  husband's  death,  would  act  as  the  widow  of 
Stanisha.  She,  having  killed  Tchenghitch  Aga,  the 
slayer  of  her  husband,  receives  from  Fati,  the  widow 
of  Tchenghitch,  a  letter  in  these  words  :  "  Christian 
wife,  you  have  plucked  out  my  two  eyes  by  killing 
my  Tchenghitch  Aga ;  if,  then,  you  are  a  true  Tser- 
nagorka,  you  will  come  alone  to-morrow  to  the 
frontier,  whither  I  will  likewise  come  alone,  that  we 
may  measure  our  strength,  and  see  which  of  us  two 
was  the  better  wife."  The  challenge  is  accepted ;  but 
the  disloyal  boiUa  (Muslim  woman)  had  brought  her 
djever  (kinsman)  with  her;  and  he,  mounted  on  a 
great  black  horse,  charges  furiously  at  the  young 
Christian  woman.  She,  however,  "awaited  him 
without  fear,  pierced  his  heart  with  a   well-aimed 

i«  Irby,  TurJcs,  Oreeks,  and  Slavs,  p.  636. 
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bullet,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  Then,  overtaking 
the  hovla  in  her  flight,  she  brought  her  bound  to 
Tsousa,  where  she  made  her  her  servant,  com- 
pelling her  to  sing  Stanisha's  orphans  to  sleep  in 
their  cradle.  And  having  thus  had  her  in  her  service 
for  fifteen  years,  she  set  the  hotda  free,  and  sent  her 
back  to  her  own  people."  ^*  Such  poems  and  ballads, 
with  sight  of  the  persons  and  places,  enable  one  to 
realise  in  its  individual  tragedies  and  heroisms  the 
great  war  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  thus  it  is  trans- 
formed from  a  mere  abstract  into  a  concrete  process ; 
a  process,  the  apprehension  of  which  does  not  merely 
inform  the  intellect,  but  enlarge  and  purify  the 
heart. 

§  9.  The  early  night  of  the  end  of  the  year  had 
fallen  lo^ag  before  I  reached  the  only  plain  of  the 
Black-Mountain,  the  glen  of  its  village  capital.  I 
was  now  quite  alone,  and  somewhat  uncertain  whether 
I  was  on  the  right  track  or  not.  But  the  full  moon 
was  in  the  heavens,  and  the  stars ;  and  I  very  little 
cared  where  the  path,  I  had  chanced  on,  might  lead 
me.  At  length  I  found  myself  on  a  broad  road  that 
seemed  to  run  right  across  a  stony  treeless  plain. 
Wholly  without  grandeur  was  the  glen,  even  in  the 
moonlight.  Yet  rocky  and  desolate,  at  least,  as 
Sinai,  it  recalled  the  Arabian  Highlands,  and  again 
the  present  experience  had  a  background  of  Oriental 
reminiscence.  But  hovels  soon  appear  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  Walking  on,  the  dwellings  become  stone- 
built,  red-tiled  cottages.  Still  further,  and  there  is  a 
cross  street.     At  the  end  of  one  side  of  it  is  a  square 

*'  C.  Bobert,  Pnmnees  Slav€$. 
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one-storied  house — ^the  Palace,  as  I  afterwards  found , 
of  the  Prince.  Beyond  it,  the  moonlight  shines  on 
various  towers  on  the  rocky  sides  of  the  glen.  These, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  find,  belong  to  the  so-called 
palace  of  the  Prince's  predecessors,  and  to  the  monas- 
tery, the  residence  of  the  former  Prince-Bishops  of 
Montenegro — ^the  highest  tower  of  all  being  the 
isolated  belfry,  of  which  the  parapet  used  not  long 
since  to  be  decorated  all  round  with  the  heads  of 
dain  Turks.  But  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  or 
road,  along  which  I  had  come,  was  another  square 
one-storied  house.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any- 
thing beyond  it  but  the  open  plain;  though  there 
was,  in  fact,  to  the  side  of  it,  nothing  less  than  the 
place  of  assembly  of  the  Montenegrin  Parliament — 
not  a  mansion,  however,  but  a  meadow.  Now,  which 
of  these  only  two  houses  rising  above  the  cottages — 
that  at  the  end  of  the  cross,  or  that  at  the  end  of  the 
main  street — was  the  Inn,  and  which  was  the  Palace  ? 
I  went  straight  forward,  foimd  I  had  hit  rightly  on 
the  inn,  and  rejoined  my  companions. 

SECTION  n. — AT  CETTINJE. 

m 

§  I.  A  village  is  Cettinje ;  but  the  village-politics 
concern  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  among  the  village 
politicians,  during  my  stay  there,  were  not  only 
various  representatives  of  Asia,  but — a  European  Com- 
mission happening  to  pass  through — representatives  of 
all  the  Western  Powers  chiefly  interested  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  representatives 
of  Asia  were  my  two  Asiatic  fellow-travellers  above 
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named,  and  Osman  Pasha,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  very  original  manner  at  the  late  battle 
of  Vucidol.  Having  been  dismounted,  he  was  carried 
bodily  to  Prince  Nikola  by  a  gigantic  Montenegrin 
of  the  tribe  of  Piperi,  Luku  Philipov  by  name.^® 
The  Pasha  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
culture,  reading  and  speaking  six  or  seven  different 
languages ;  and  I  was  much  indebted  to  him  during 
my  stay  here  for  the  information  afforded,  not  only 
in  conversation,  but  in  books  lent  me.  My  Armenian 
friend  was  also  a  man  of  culture  and  experience,  and 
he  turned  out  to  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of 
even  a  worse  fate  than  the  Pasha's.  I  found  in  his 
room,  on  my  arrival  at  the  inn,  the  chief  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Prince.  Comparing  their  experiences,  they 
found  that  they  had  several  times  been  in  the  same 
battle.  And  the  Armenian,  being  attached  to 
Mukhtar  Pasha's  Staff  only  in  a  civil  capacity, 
thought  no  shame  to  confess  that,  once  getting  in- 
voluntarily involved  in  the  thick  of  a  fight,  and  seeing  a 
Montenegrin  bearing  down  on  him,  sword  and  pistol 
in  hand,  he  had  turned  his  horse  and  fled.  "  I  thought 
I  remembered  you ! "  then  cried  the  aide-de-camp. 
"  Your  horse  was  a  good  one,  and  should  have  been 
mine,  had  not  my  pistol  missed  fire."  (Property 
obtained  by  such  individual  prowess,  I  may  paren- 
thetically remark,  becomes  truly  private,  even  among 
the  Montenegrin  Communists.)     Now,  however,  that 

^^  The  Prince  having  presented  Luku  with  500  ducats  for  his 
prize,  and  told  him  jestingly  to  bring  him  another  Turk  in  the 
same  fashion,  he  again  achieved  a  similar  feat  at  the  battle  of 
Gkzero  (Sept.  1877).     Evans,  lUyrian  Letters,  p.  213. 
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his  country's  foe  was  Ambassador  to  his  Prince,  this 
little  previous  encounter  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
courteous  cordiality  of  the  gallant  Montenegrin. 
And  thought  of  it,  and  appreciation  of  the  change 
of  circumstances,  seemed  to  add  considerable  zest  to 
the  coffee  and  cigarettes  of  the  Armenian — ban  vivantj 
as  well  as  ban  enfant^  as  he  was. 

§  2.  Soon  after  my  establishment  in  the  lodgings 
kindly  procured  for  me  by  the  Prince's  Secretary — 
the  inn  being  fully  occupied  by  the  various  personages 
just  named — the  same  courteous  aide-de-camp  called 
with  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  his  Highness, 
and  called  again,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
to  accompany  me  to  the  Palace.  As  it  chanced,  the 
Prince  sat  under  the  portrait  of  his  assassinated  uncle 
and  predecessor.  Prince  Dauilo,  a  dark  and  plain- 
featured,  but  determined-looking,  youug  man.  And 
over  my  chair  was  the  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Darinka,  his  aunt,  to  whose  heroic  conduct  on  the 
assassination  of  her  husband,  Prince  Nikola's  un- 
disputed succession  was  chiefly  due. 

After  such  general  talk  as  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  note,  the  Prince  asked  me  what  I  thought  were 
the  chances  of  a  European  war,  and  the  parts  likely 
to  be  played  by  Russia  and  England. 

"  I  think  a  general  war  certain,  only  its  date  un- 
certain. Interests  too  antagonistic,  not  political  only, 
but  religious  and  social,  are,  or  are  coming  into  conflict, 
to  accept,  in  our  present  state  of  barbarism,  any 
court  of  appeal  but  the  battle-field.  Expectations  of 
more  than  a  temporary  *  localising'  of  war  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  entertained  only  by  the  ignorant. 
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though  they  may  be  expressed  by  the  knowing, 
using  words  to  conceal  thoughts.  As  to  Russia,  I 
have  witnessed  among  the  volunteers  she  sent  to 
Servia  an  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion  that  with  all 
my  heart  I  admired," 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Prince.  "  And  was  it 
not  their  duty,  as  of  the  same  blood,  and  of  the 
same  creed  ?     But  what  will  England  do  ?  " 

*'  If  England  but  looks  to  Asia  Minor,  she  may, 
I  think,  without  fear,  let  Russia  do  pretty  much  as 
she  likes  in  aiding  her  brethren  of  South  Slavonia  to 
regain  their  independence.  I  am,  however,  of  this 
opinion,  not  certainly,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  because  I  have  any  sort  of  belief  in  the  unselfish 
philanthropy  of  the  Russian  Government,  though 
the  greatest  admiration  of  the  unselfish  enthusiasm 
of  individual  Russians,  but  because  of  the  fact  which 
has  above  all  others  impressed  me  in  the  course  of 
my  travels  in  Illyria." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Prince,  with  interest. 

"  The  extraordinary  strength/*  I  replied,  "  of  his- 
torical traditions  and  national  sentiments  in  every 
section  of  the  South  Slavonians.  I  had  known  of 
their  former  glory  as  an  independent  Nation,  and 
even  as,  for  a  time,  a  powerful  Empire ;  and  had 
known  also  that  the  tradition  of  such  independence 
and  power  was  kept  up  in  popular  legend  and 
song." 

"  We  were  a  great  Empire,"  said  the  Prince, 
"when  Russia  was  still  a  Tartar  Khanate." 

"  But,"  I  continued, "  that  these  chansons populairesy 
these  Volksliedery  had  really  still  such  force  in  them  as 
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to  require  to  be  taken  into  account  by  statesmen,  if 
their  views  and  plans  were  not  to  be  mere  dreams, 
this  I  had  not  known.  Nor  had  I  known  that,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  causes  of  disunion,  there  was 
anything  like  such  a  generality,  and  such  a  strength 
of  aspiration  to  independent  national  unity  as  I  had 
found  incontestable  evidences  of.  But  seeing  this, 
my  eyes  had  been  opened  to  other  fietcts  which  incal- 
culably increase  the  political  force  and  significance  of 
the  national  aspirations  one  finds  in  Illyria.  These 
other  facts  are  the  universality,  in  the  Aryan  world, 
at  least,  of  such  aspirations ;  and  such  an  intercon- 
nection also  of  the  oppressed  nationalities,  that 
nowhere  can  national  aspirations  be  satisfied  without 
everywhere  else  increasing  a  thousandfold  the  diffi- 
culty of  withholding  from  them  ssitisfaction.  It  is  to 
the  fact,  then,  of  a  resurrection  of  South  Slavonian 
Nationality, — forceful  and  significant  in  itself,  but 
incalculably  more  forceful  and  significant  when  we  see 
it  to  be  but  one  manifestation,  of  world-wide  new- 
births,  or  rather  re-births, — it  is  to  this  fact  that  I 
would  trust  against  an  attempt  by  Russia  at  absorp- 
tion, and  a  fortiori  against  an  attempt  by  Austria  at 
subjection.  The  most  probable  consequence  of  either 
attempt  would,  I  believe,  be  such  a  union  of  all  the 
South  Slavs,  such  a  union  of  all  Illyria,  from  Belgrade 
to  Cattaro,  and  from  Agram  to  Scodra,  as  not  even 
the  Empire  of  Stephen  Dushan  achieved." 

At  last  the  Prince  was  roused.  Instead  of  merely 
questioning  me,  he  himself  spoke  with  a  vigour  and 
animation  most  interesting  and  instructive.  As  a 
guest,  however,  I  can,  of  course,  give  no   further 
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account  of  what  he  said  than  such  indications  as  he 
himself  would  not  object  to.  Without  indiscretion, 
I  think  I  may  say,  that  a  Chief,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  used  this  remarkable  expression,  and  with  a 
passion  of  utterance  that  made  it  still  more  remark- 
able. "  Were  Bussia  to  attempt  domination  here, 
we  should  be  to  her  a  worse  Poland  than  that  of  the 
North."  But  the  Prince  presently  expressed  his 
belief  that  "  Bussia  had  no  sinister  designs." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  of  the  success  of  such  designs  I 
think  that  England  need  have  no  fear,  if  she  secures 
Ottoman  independence  in  Asia  Minor.  The  tradi- 
tions of  our  Foreign,  unfortunately,  run  counter  to 
those  of  our  Home,  Policy.  But  certainly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  liberal  principles,  and  unopposed 
by  any  of  the  selfish  interests  of  England,  is  the  aim 
at  a  reunion  of  all  the  South  Slavonic  Provinces,  a 
reunion  of  all  Illyria,  whether  now  Independent, 
Turkish,  or  Austrian." 

"  In  a  single  State  ?  "  queried  the  Secretary. 

"  Bather  Confederation,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  That,"  I  said,  **  it  will  be  for  the  South  Slavs 
themselves  to  determine." 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  Highness. 

A  servant,  whose  dress  was  as  magnificent  in  form 
and  colour  as  that  of  the  Prince,  and  only  differed 
in  texture,  now  entered  to  take  away  the  tea-things. 
It  had  been  served,  by  the  way,  in  the  Bussian 
fashion,  now  universal  in  Eastern  Europe,  with  a 
little  rum-decanter  instead  of  cream-jug,  and  slices 
of  lemon.  More  cigarettes  were  then  lit.  The  con- 
versation became  lighter,  and  glanced  over  a  multi- 
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tode  of  different  topics.  But  reverting  to  more 
aerions  subjects,  it  was  asked ,  ^^  Was  not  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  impossible,  and  their  position 
intolerable,  shut  out  from  a  port,  and  with  fortified 
comers  of  Turkish  and  Austrian  territory,  yet  Slav 
country,  running  into  it,  like  horns,  all  round  ?  " 

At  length,  hoping  to  see  me  again  before  I 
left,  the  Prince  rose,  shook  hands,  and  said,  "  Good 
night." 

I  spent  some  time  with  the  Secretary  in  Kis 
private  room,  and  it  was  near  midnight  before  I 
left.  The  door,  however,  of  the  Palace,  and  gate 
of  the  courtyard,  I  found  still  wide  open.  And  I 
thought  it  a  further  proof  of  the  security  of  which 
the  Prince  had  assured  me,  that  when,  after  passing 
through  the  sleeping  village,  I  got  to  the  door  of  the 
house  where  I  lodged,  I  had  but  to  lift  the  latch 
and  walk  up  to  my  room. 

§  3.  There  was,  however,  very  much  more  than 
mere  politics  to  be  studied  at  Cettinje.  Politics  are 
but  the  crests  of  great  economic  and  social  move- 
ments ;  and  politicians  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  as 
the  unconscious  foam-bubbles  that  compose  such 
wave-crests.  At  Cettinje,  the  historical  student  is 
offered  the  most  instructive  view  of  a  transition,  not 
only  from  Primitive  Socialism  to  Individualistic 
Capitalism,  but  from  the  aggregation  of  Clans  to  the 
organisation  of  a  Nation  and  a  State. 

It  is  only  from  the  legislation  of  the  last  Vladika 
or  Prince-Bishop,  who  died  in  1852,  that  the  existence 
of  Montenegro  as  a  regular  State  can  be  dated.  It  was 
he,  Peter  II.,  the  Reformer  and  Poet,  the  successor 
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of  the  sainted  Peter  I.,  who  first  made  the  Monte- 
negrins accept  a  regular  form  of  government  and 
judicature.  This  consisted  of  a  Superior  Tribunal  of 
16  Senators,"  Inferior  Tribunal  of  135  Guardians,  and 
46  Pretors,  or  Provincial  Judges.  But,  in  order  to 
public  administration,  there  must  be  a  public  revenue, 
and  hence,  public  taxation.  Naturally,  then,  the 
clansmen  protested,  that,  as  "  they  fought  the  Turks 
because  they  would  not  pay  the  Sultan's  poll-tax, 
the  hdfatch,  they  might  as  well  be  Bayahs  if  they 
were  to  be  taxed  after  all."  The  right,  however, 
of  controlling  the  expenditure  of  their  money  being 
secured  to  them,  and  two  recusants  having  been 
summarily  shot,  they  consented  to  pay.  With  public 
administration  thus  provided  for,  private  offences 
were  made  public  crimes  ;  and  private  avengements 
were  stopped  by  the  State  undertaking  to  punish, 
and  giving  notice  of  this  by  that  great  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  birth  of  the  State — a  gaol.  The 
difficulties,  however,  of  the  transition  from  the  private 
to  the  public  execution  of  Justice  are  characteris- 
tically marked  by  the  stratagem  adopted  to  pro- 
tect the  executioner  of  a  criminal  from  the  ven- 
geance obligatory  on  his  family  by  customary  law, 
and  the  chance  given  him  of  escape.  Not  a  single 
individual,  but  one  or  two  persons  chosen  from 
every  clan,  fire  on  the  culprit,  placed  before  them 
unbound.  As  they  all  fire  together,  his  family  can- 
not tell  who  killed  him.  And  if  he  chance  to 
be  only  wounded,  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  further 

^*  A  Grand  Council  of  eight  Sirdars  \i'as  appointed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year  (1879). 
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molested.  The  political  change  that  inaugurated 
the  next  reign  further  consolidated  the  State  thus: 
created.  Danilo  Petrovitch,  nominated  by  his  uncle, 
the  last  Yladika,  refused  to  become,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, a  monk^with  but  a  right  of  nominating 
an  elected  successor,  and  declared  he  would  marrj, 
and  transmit  the  throne  to  his  children. 

The  pictorial  annalist  may  find  the  cause  of  this  in 
the  love  he  was  seized  with,  at  Trieste,  for  the  ladj 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  The  scientific  his- 
torian finds  the  cause  of  it  in  those  antecedent  changes 
by  which,  as  I  have  just  noted,  his  predecessor  had 
created  the  Montenegrin  State.  Such  a  personal 
incident  can  be  but  the  accidental  occasion  of  so 
great  a  political  change. 

§  4.  The  successor  of  Prince  Danilo,  the  present 
Prince  Nicholas,  has  still  further  carried  on  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  reforms  of  the  last  Vladika. 
But  of  all  his  measures  none  will  probably  be  found 
more  pregnant  in  consequences  than  the  commission 
he  gave,  in  1873,  to  the  great  Slavonic  jurist,  M. 
Valtazar  Bogisich,  to  codify  the  laws  of  Montenegro. 
**  Me  voilk,  done,  passe  a  I'etat  de  Lycurge ! "  wrote, 
that  year,  to  a  friend,  the  Ragusan  savant  and  Odessa 
professor.*^  And  the  good  fortune  of  Montenegro  in 
securing  the  services  of  such  a  Lycurgus  lies  precisely 
in  this :  that  no  jurist  has  shown  himself  more  fully 
aware  of  the  utter  uselessness,  save  for  mischief,  of 
mere  legislators'  laws ;  of  laws,  that  is,  which  seek 
to  give  expression  to  the  notions  of  the  legislator,  or 

20  Revue  Politique  et  Liiteraire  {M.  Bogisich  et  le  Droit  Slav),  Juin 
1875,  p.  1163. 
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"  superior,"  rather  than  to  the  customs  of  the  people, 
and  the  tendencies  of  their  development, 

M.  Bogisich  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  worst 
foe  to  the  customary  law  of  the  South  Slavonians  was 
the  codified  legislation,  not  only  of  those  provinces 
subject  to  Austria,  but  of  Free  Servia,  of  which  the 
code  is  modelled  on  the  Austrian,  and  has  itself  great 
need  of  reform.  He  had  shown,  indeed,  that  among 
no  people  is  there  so  great  a  discordance  between 
laws  and  customs  as  among  the  South  Slavonians — 
and  with  the  worst  results.  The  customs  are  always, 
in  principle  at  least,  uniform.  But  the  laws  are  of  the 
utmost  variety.  And,  in  a  conflict  of  law  and  custom, 
the  principle — disastrous  here  in  its  results — of  the 
German  jurist  Puchta  has  been  adopted,  and  recon- 
ciliation is  attempted  by  an  application  of  the  rules 
of  legal  interpretation  which  only  makes  "  confusion 
worse  confounded." 

The  practical  conclusion  of  M.  Bogisich  was,  that 
the  customs  themselves  must  be  more  thoroughly 
known  and  compared.  With  this  object  he  circu- 
lated, in  1867,  a  "  Questionnaire,"  arranged  on  a 
systematic  plan,  and  embracing  the  whole  round 
of  South  Slavonic  customary  law.  And  his  first 
preparation  for  the  task  confided  to  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro,  in  1873,  was  further  to 
increase  his  Questions  to  the  number  in  all  of  2000. 
A  code  thus  prepared-for  we  may  well  expect  to  be  a 
juridical  achievement  of  the  highest  interest  and  in- 
structiveness.*^     And  it  will  be  at  least  free  of  those 

"  With  reference  to  the  reeearches  and  results  of  M.  Bogisich, 
see  Demelitch,  DroU  Couiumier  de$  Slaves  MSridionaux,  Becue  de 
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antagonisms  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  Law  which  have 
been  of  so  mischievous  eflfect  in  the  codes  of  the  other 
South  Slavonic  countries. 

§  5.  What  one  now  learned  of  the  conflict  of 
South  Slavonic  codes  and  customs,  and  the  results 
of  it,  seemed  to  me  to  aflford  highly  instructive  illus- 
trations of  the  folly  and  futility  of  so-called  laws,  or 
**  Commands  of  Superiors,"  "  out  of  their  own  heads," 
and  not  limited  to  being  expressions  simply  of  actual, 
or  potential,  relations.  Hence  there  appeared  to  be 
no  such  utter  difference  between  legists*  and  scientists' 
laws  as  is  insisted  on  by  Austin."  Both,  so  far 
as  either  have  any  truth  or  reality  at  all,  are  but 
expressions  of  actual  or  potential  relations,  and  differ 
only  in  the  form  of  expression.  A  legist's  law 
which  is  not  an  expression  of  such  relations  is  a  mere 
written  sentence,  however  much  it  may  be  of  the 
"  Command  of  a  Superior."  Nor  certainly  can  any 
antithesis  be  maintained  on  the  ground  of  breach  of 
the  one  sort  of  law  being  followed  by  penalties,  and 
not  breach  of  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  this  clear 
difference  between  the  law  of  the  savant,  and  the  law 
of  the  legislator.  The  former  is  but  the  expression 
of  a  discovered,  while  the  latter  is  the  expression  of 
an  enacted,  relation.     But  this  enacted  relation,  to 

* 

Legislation,  1876-77  ;  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Nov.  1876 ;  Bevue 
Politique  et  LitUraire,  June  1875,  p.  1163;  BuUetin  de  LSgiakUion 
Comparie,  April  1875,  p.  225  ;  Laveleye,  Primitive  Property ;  and 
Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Nineteenth  Century,  Deo.  1877  (Souih  Sldvoniane 
and  Bajpoots), 

^  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  toI.  i.,  Lecture  V.  Compare  Ben- 
tbam,  Fragment  on  Government ;  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  pp.  7-9 ; 
and  Hearne,  The  Aryan  Household,  pp.  390,  401,  &o. 
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be  really  valid,  must  be  founded  on  a  discovered 
relation,  actual  or  potential.  And  hence,  so  far  from 
the  laws  of  the  legist  being  the  only  true  laws,  and 
the  laws  of  the  scientist  laws  only  "improperly"  or 
**  metaphorically  "  so  called ;  it  is  but  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  legist's  laws,  or  enacted  relations,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  scientist's  laws,  or  discovered 
relations,  that  they  are  laws  at  all  in  any  but  the 
merely  formal  sense  of  the  technical  lawyer.  And 
the  technical  lawyer's  conception  of  "  Laws"  is  derived 
from  a  conception  of  "Sovereignty"  utterly  imaginary, 
and  unreal,  with  which  nothing,  in  fact,  corresponds.^ 
This  conception  may  have  a  technical  value,  just  as  the 
mathematical  definition  of  a  line  has  such  a  value.  It  is, 
however,  of  high  importance  to  see  its  utter  imreality. 
This  Austin  was  prevented  seeing,  by  his  notion  of 
Laws  "  properly  so  called  "  being,  first  of  all,  "  those 
which  are  set  by  God  to  his  human  creatures."  But 
Laws  "  properly  so  called  "  are,  first  of  all,  the  dis- 
<50vered  relations  of  Natural  and  Social  Forces.  Yet 
without  a  relating  mind,  there  could  be  no  relations. 
And  laws  other  than  Man's  own  expressions  of  the 
relations  that  exist  in  Nature;  or  should,  because 
they  actually  do,  or  potentially  may,  exist  in  Society, 
are  as  pure  fictions  as  the  "  ideas "  of  Plato,  or  the 
*  species"  of  the  Schoolmen.  And  in  the  notion 
that  there  are,  either  for  Nature,  or  for  Society,  any 
other  laws  than  such  as  are  but  our  expressions 
of   relations,   we  have   but  an   evidence   that    the 

^  Compare  Maine,  The  Early  History  of  InstiitUions,  chaps,  xii. 
and  xiii. ;  and  Harrison,  The  English  School  of  Jurisprtidtnce^ 
Fortnightly  Beview,  1878,  pp.  487-492. 
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triumpli  18  not  yet  complete  of  Nominalism  over 


§  6.  Codification  always  marks  an  advanced  stage, 
if  not  the  close,  of  an  era  of  transition.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  pointed-out,"  all  the  great  earlier  codes 
belong  approximately  to  that  Sixth  Century  B.C.  which 
closed  the  First,  or  Ancient,  and  initiated  the  Second, 
or  Modem,  Age  of  Civilisation.  So  the  later  codes  have 
dosed,  or  initiated,  lesser  historical  Periods.  And 
very  interesting,  therefore,  at  such  an  epoch  as  that 
marked  by  the  elaboration  and  promulgation  of  a  code, 
is  the  observation  of  manners.  For  a  transition-stage, 
both  in  individual  and  in  social  life,  is  always  immoral. 
With  customs,  moreSj  morals  are  broken-up. 

So,  having  read,  or  heard,  many  such  high  assertions 
as  that  "  a  Tsernagorka  has  no  idea  of  love  without 
marriage,  or  the  murder  of  the  seducer,"^*  it  was  one 
of  my  first  objects  at  Cettinje  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this.  Facts,  as  well  as  opinions,  gave  me  a  somewhat 
different  notion  of  the  real  state  of  things.  Among 
the  latter,  I  may  mention  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  said  that  there  is 
really  a  high  standard  of  social  morality  among  the 
women  of  the  richer  or  upper  class ;  but  that  their 
poorer  sisters  were  very  much  less  rigid ;  and  that, 
however  formerly  it  may  have  been,  such  assertions 
as  I  have  quoted  were,  as  expressive  of  the  state  of 
things  now,  far  too  unqualified  and  absolute.  And  I 
may  add  that  a  Montenegrin  bachelor^  who  could 

**  lata  and  Osiris. 

**  Cyprien  Robert,  ProvtitcM  Slaves ;  Goptchevitch,  Montenegro 
und  die  MorUenegriner^  pp.  76,  77. 
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hardly  have  desired  to  depreciate  his  countrywomen 
to  a  foreigner,  after  giving  me  a  number  of  illustra- 
tive anecdotes,  wound-up  with  but  this  somewhat 
qualified  eulogium  :  "  This  at  least,"  he  declared, 
"  could  be  said  for  his  countrywomen,  that,  if  the 
poorer  of  them  yielded  easily  to  the  offer  of  love 
without  marriage,  they  refused  it  indignantly  if  there 
went  with  it  a  proffer  of  money."  And  whether  even 
this  peculiarity  is  now  universal  in  these  Highlands 
might,  I  thought,  be  questioned ;  though  there  is 
generally,  I  fancy,  more  romance  in  Highlanders 
than  in  Lowlanders. 

But,  as  general  result,  it  seemed  to  me  probable 
that  such  writers  as  I  have  quoted  were  inaccurate 
in  their  eulogiums  of  Montenegrin  chastity  only 
in  so  far  as  they  represented  what  was  truly  but 
traditional  as  actual.  Quite  possibly  it  may  have 
been,  as  we  read  in  books,  in  the  days  when  the 
Primitive  Socialism  of  the  House-communities  of 
Montenegro  was  as  yet  undisturbed.  But  in  the 
present  upbreak  of  that  system,  through  a  multitude 
of  consilient  causes  acting  here  as  elsewhere,  its 
morals  go  with  it.  Every  Economy  has  its  own 
Ethics. 

§  7.  Another  inquiry  that  interested  me  at  Cettinje 
was  as  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  Montene- 
grin manners  and  customs.  Such  influence  appeared 
to  me  to  be  most  instructively  nil.  The  Monte- 
negrins are  forbidden,  if  possessed  by  feelings  of 
hatred,  to  approach  the  sacraments.  But  they  prefer 
staying  away  from  the  holy  ordinances  to  parting 
with  their  pet  hatreds ;  and  those  who  never  commu- 
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nicate  greatly  outnumber  thode  who  do.  It  is,  indeed, 
said  that  most  of  the  Montenegrin  warriors  have  for- 
gotten even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  all  belonging  to 
Christianity  save  the  fasts,  and  sign  of  the  cross. 
And  a  fine,  and  most  significant,  flavour  of  Hea- 
thenism one  finds  in  the  expression  ordinarily  in  use 
in  reference  to  one  who  has  died  what  we  call  a 
natural  death :  "  He  has  been  killed,"  they  say,  "  by 
Gt)d  the  Old  Slayer'* — "  Od  Boga  starog  Krvnika'' 
The  notion  seems  to  be  that,  while  most  are  killed  by 
their  fellow-men,  others,  less  fortunate,  are  reserved 
by  Gk)d  to  be  killed  by  Himself  in  some  one  of  His 
various  prolonged  and  torturing  methods. 

Christianism  among  the  Montenegrins  is,  in  fact,  but 
the  ceremonial  side  of  their  Nationalism ;  and  Christ- 
ianism, to  have  its  Cross  carried  side  by  side  with  the 
Montenegrin  Eagle,  had  to  become  Montenegrinism, 
Thus,  even  a  priest  with  such  apparently  unbounded 
power  as  the  Vladika  St.  Peter,  had  to  enact  that  a 
Montenegrin  wha  kicked  one  of  his  countrymen,  or 
indeed  struck  him  with  but  his  pipe,  might  be  law- 
fully killed  by  the  insulted  person.  And  a  Christian 
bishop  of  this  century  having  enacted  a  law  in  such 
humorously  direct  contradiction  of  the  Christian 
precept,  "  Resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  ^ 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  bishop  of  them  all 
ventured  to  hint  that  the  decoration  of  the  convent 
belfry  with  the  heads  of  the  slain  was  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  professed  principles  either  of  the 
inmates  or  their  flocks.     It  was  not  the  Binhop  and 

"  Matt  V.  32. 
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biblical  precepts,  but  it  is  the  Prince  and  political  ex- 
pediencies, that  have  at  length  stopped,  or  are  stop- 
ping, the  mutilation  of  the  wounded  and  exposure  of 
the  heads  of  the  slain.  And  we  find  that  similar 
influences  have,  in  other  respects,  accomplished  what 
Christianity  was  powerless  to  achieve. 

At  the  inn  one  found  always  a  crowd,  in  the  cofiee- 
room  at  the  hour  of  the  table-d'hdte,  and  at  all  hours 
in  the  restaurant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance- 
hall.  But  drinking,  smoking,  and  playing  billiards  as 
they  generally  were,  in  a  great  throng  and  heat,  I  did 
not  observe,  during  all  my  stay  at  Cettinje,  a  single 
case  of  intoxication,  or  quarrelling,  among  these  high- 
spirited  and  dauntless  warriors.  Not  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  however,  was  the  cause  of  this ;  but  such 
a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity,  conjoined  with  the 
complete  equality  of  peers,  as  naturally  leads  to  a 
general  courteousness  of  manners ;  while,  added  to 
this,  the  fewness  of  their  numbei*s  as  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  their  foes  has  taught  every  Monte- 
negrin to  regard  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  countryman 
as  a  great  calamity.  Ne  au  krVj  Bog  H^  i  Sveti  Jovan  I 
(**  Not  to  blows,  in  God's  name,  and  St.  John's !")  he 
may  be  heard  to  cry  in  the  very  heat  of  his  passion. 
But  in  themselves  the  names  of  God  and  St.  John 
have  for  the  mass  of  the  Montenegrins  as  little  moral 
meaning  as  those  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules.  And  yet, 
says  M.  Cyprien  Robert,  "in  proportion  as  their 
religious  ignorance  increases,  their  knowledge  of 
military  and  political  life  expands."  And  hence,  I 
may  add,  their  capacity  also  enlarges  for  taking 
a  commanding  place  in  the  enfranchisement  and 
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regeneration  of  the  whole  body  of  their  countrymen 
between  the  Drav  and  the  Adriatic. 

§  8.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  village-politics  of 
Cettinje  concern  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  and,  among 
the  representatives  of  Asia  during  my  stay  there,  I  was 
on  intimate  terms  both  with  the  ambassadorial  Arme- 
nian Effendi  and  the  captive  Turkish  Pasha.  The 
former  often  spoke  of  that  great  Nineteenth-century 
movement  of  his  people,  at  once  effect  and  cause 
of  a  reanimation  of  national  sentiment,  which  has 
founded  so  many  schools^  established  so  many  news- 
papers^ and  edited  so  many  of  their  ancient  clas- 
sics. "And,'*  he  said  one  day,  "it  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Literature,  that  of  one  of  the  works 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  movement,  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  Armenian  monastery  of  St.  Lazare, 
at  Venice,  your  Lord  Byron  was,  in  part,  joint- 
author  ;  and  that  this  work  was  not  a  poem,  or  a 
history,  but  a  grammar.'* 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  I,  "  he  does,  in  his  Diary 
or  Letters,  mention  his  having  recreated  himself  with 
your  difficult  language  in  the  intervals  of  writing 
Manfred,  in  1816-17." 

"  It  is  because,"  continued  the  Armenian  Effendi 
— "  it  is  because  this  movement  is,  with  our  language 
and  literature,  safe  under  the  Sultan^  and  is  not 
safe  under  the  Czar,  that  the  vast  majority  of  my 
countrymen  prefer  the  administrative  evils  they 
at  present  endure,  under  Turkish  government,  to 
those  worse  evils,  as  they  would  esteem  them, 
which  they  would  have  to  endure  under  Russian 
rule.     Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  question.     There 

H  2 
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are  about  a  million  of  Armenians  in  the  pro- 
vinces on  this  side  of  the  Caspian,  conquered  from 
Persia,  and  annexed  by  Bussia.  In  her  treat- 
ment of  our  countrymen  there,  Russia  gives  us  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  a  wholesome  lesson  of  loyalty 
to  our  present,  hatred  of  our  would-be,  masters.  We 
perfectly  understand  the  object  of  Russia's  professions 
of  Christian  sympathy.  In  every  sort  of  way,  and  by 
regulations  that  are  sometimes  almost  amusing  in 
their  petty  tyranny,  the  effort  is  made  to  extirpate 
our  language  and  religion,  and  merge  the  oldest  of 
Asiatic,  in  the  youngest  of  European,  Nationalities. 
Poor  Armenian  peasants,  for  instance,  have  to  pay 
twenty  roubles  if  they  ask  their  own  priest  to  marry 
them ;  but  are  paid  twenty  roubles  if  they  consent  to  a 
Russian  priestmarryingthem;  which  makes  a  difference 
to  the  young  couple  of  forty  roubles — a  very  tempting 
**  pottage  of  lentils  "  for  the  sale  of  their  birthright. 

The  Armenian  then  proceeded  to  give  me  the 
history  and  details  of  the  Representative  GK)vern- 
ment  obtained  by  his  countrymen  in  1848,  in  the 
sanctioning  of  two  Councils,  a  Civil  and  an  Eccle- 
siastical one  ;  and  of  the  Constitution  ratified  by  the 
Porte  in  1863.  "  As  to  that  better  general  adminis- 
tration,*' he  continued,  "  of  which  we  have  still  so 
much  need,  it  concerns  the  Turks  as  much  as  ourselves. 
Nor  is  there  any  such  antagonism  between  us,  as 
between  other  Christians,  and  the  Turks.  The 
majority,  indeed,  of  educated  Armenians  are,  like 
many  now  even  of  the  Turks,  entirely  sceptical. 
For  myself,  I  think  all  religions  are  pernicious  super- 
stitions.    As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  are,  in 
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fiujt,  Christian  Turks,  or  Turkish  Christians  Q  Turcs 
Chretiens').  And  the  religious  difference  that 
exists  will  be  more  and  more  lessened  by  the  present 
great  educational  movement.  For  though  it  was 
initiated  hy  Mekhitar  and  his  monks  of  St.  Lazare 
(1740),  the  clergy  have  fortunately  been  latterly 
either  indifferent,  or  adverse,  to  it,  and  therefore  exert 
over  it  less  and  less  influence.  Nor  are  the  new 
generation  any  more  the  docile  pupils  of  the  priests. 
But  just  because  of  this,  the  national  spirit  becomes 
all  the  stronger  and  more  masculine." 

"  On  one  side,  then,"  I  remarked,  "  there  is  the 
Muslim  tolerance  of  the  Turks  in  contrast  with  the 
Christian  intolerance  of  the  Bussians ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  there  is  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  revolt 
against  idolatry  which  made  the  Armenians  the  first 
Christian  converts  to  the  Eastern  Protestantism  of 
Isl&m,  and  make  them  still  the  only  (or  almost  the 
only)  Christian  converts,  in  Hither  Asia,  to  the 
Western  Protestantism  of  the  Reformation.  From 
these  two  causes  we  may  surely  expect  that  there 
will  result  an  approximation  of  religious  views,  which 
will  leave  no  serious  religious  difference  between 
Turk  and  Armenian ;  and  religious  fanaticisms  being 
dissipated,  each  will  see  a  loyal  union  with  the  other 
to  be  as  beneficial,  and  indeed,  as  necessary,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Scots  and  English.  But  suppose 
the  question  of  Ottoman  regeneration  to  be  confined, 
as  I  think  that  it  must  ultimately  be  confined,  to 
Asia  Minor,  the  native  country  of  the  Turks  and 
Armenians,  how  do  you  think  that  it  is  practically 
to  be  accomplished  ?  ** 
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**  But  if  I  question/*  said  I,  **  the  success  of  your 
scheme  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Arabistan,  still  more  do  I  question  it  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  that  Empire  in  Frankistan. 
Greeks  and  Slavs  have  already  been,  and  are  far  too 
much  bent  on  again  becomings  independent  Nation- 
alities, ever  to  be  assimilated  in  an  Ottoman  Empire. 
ticfw  do  Christians  and  Muslims,  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Slavs  get  on  together  in  the  Medjiisses,  which  are 
already,  at  least,  Local  Parliaments  P  ^ 

**Ils  s'accordent  tres-bien,"  replied  the  Envoy. 
"  Us  volent  fratemellement." 

'^  Well,'*  said  I,  ^^  that  is  an  admission  that  makes 
for  my  argument.  Without  a  common  national 
spirit  to  keep  in  check  individual  interests  you  will 
always  have  corruption.  A  common  national  spirit, 
however,  it  is  now  hopeless  to  create  in  Europe 
under  Ottoman  Suzerainty.  But  from  what  you 
have  just  said,  it  would  appear  that  such  a  spirit  may 
really  be  created  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  thus 
regenerated  at  home,  if  not  abroad.  And  not  less 
necessary  one  will  see,  if  one  but  glances  at  a  map,  not 
less  necessary  for  the  independence  of  the  Nationalities 
of  South-Eastem  Europe,  is  the  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Nationality,  than  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Were  the  Caucasian  Peninsula 
Russian,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be,  at  least,  very 
formidably  menaced  by  Russia.  And  very  curious  it 
thus  is,  not  only  that  the  subjection  of  the  Ottomans 
should  threaten  to  be  but  a  resubjection  of  those 
who  called  the  foreigner  in  to  rid  them  of  the  yoke 
of  the  Ottomans;    but  that   there  is  nothing   the 
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former  subjects  of  the  Ottomans  can  now  more 
reasonably  desire,  as  the  most  essential  condition  of 
their  own  independence,  than  the  independence  of 
their  former  masters.  One  sees  here  again  another 
instance  of  the  ever-recurring  irony  of  History.  And 
yet,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  we  may  see  in  it  but 
the  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  Liberty.** 

§  9.  Not  a  day  was  there  during  my  week*s  stay 
at  Cettinje  without  heavy  falls  of  snow,  or  down- 
pours of  rain.  I  was  thus  prevented  from  making 
the  pilgrimage,  I  had  intended,  to  the  tomb  of  the 
last  Vladika,  Peter  II.,  the  legislator  of  his  people, 
collector  of  their  national  poems,  and  himself  a  poet 
as  well  as  statesman.  Often,  however,  I  gazed  from  a 
distance  at  the  small  vaulted  chapel  of  the  tomb,  but 
some  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  little  rugged 
plateau  that  forms  the  top  of  the  precipitous  apex 
of  the  Lovchen,  at  once  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Black  Mountains,  and  the  most  famous  in  Monte- 
negrin legend  and  song.^' 

And  that  saying,  as  I  gazed,  ever  came  to  my  mind, 
*Apa  diroXciircrat  cajS^arur/AOS  r^  Xa^  rov  Seov^ 
("  There  remaineth  then  a  i-est  [lit.  Sabbath-keeping] 
for  the  people  of  God  *') — those  who  have  done  what 
was  in  them  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  their  fellows 
— the  men  of  Progress.  Entombed  on  the  summit  of 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  mountain  of  his  country, 
the  great  Vladika  has  entered  into  his  rest — perpetual 
grateful  remembrance.      Wild,  and  almost  unceas- 

'^  For  an  account  of  a  visit  to  this  Tomb  see  an  article  by  the 
Bev.  W.  Denton  in  Good  Wards,  June  1,  1866,  pp.  62,  63. 
»"  H€breum  iv.  9. 
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ingy  may  be  the  storms  on  that  mountain-summit, 
but  serenly  he  reposes;  not  his  mouldering  bones 
only^  but  the  spirit  that  possessed  them  ;  his  spirit, 
of  the  presence  of  which  his  dust  is  but  a  symbol, 
as  his  body  was  but  a  sign.  Nor  is  it  but  a 
fiction  that  his  repose  is  guarded  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Mountain,  the  Lovchen  Vila.  That  Guardian  Spirit 
is  the  sentiment  of  Montenegrin,  of  lUyrian,  Nation- 
ality ;  itself  but  a  development  of  that  sentiment  of  a 
common,  and  not  merely  individual,  existence,  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  Primitive  Socialism  still  extant 
among  the  Montenegrins ;  and  which  will,  in  its 
further  development,  give  rise  to  the  New  Socialism. 
It  was  only  on  the  upbreak  of  the  Primitive  Socialisms 
of  the  First  Age  of  Civilisation  that  the  passionate 
desire  of,  and  therefore  belief  in,  individual  Im- 
mortality arose.  With  an  intense  feeling,  not  of  an 
independent  individual  life,  but  of  a  dependent 
common  life,  there  is  no  passionate  desire  of,  though 
there  may  be  more  or  less  of  belief  in,  a  continuance 
after  death  of  individual  existence.  It  is  in  the  life  of 
one's  people  that  one  desires  still  to  live.  And  as  it 
has  been,  it  will  be  again,  when  this  long  transition- 
age  of  Individualist  Development  has  accomplished 
its  work,  and  brought  about  a  higher  degree  of 
Socialist  Development.  Not  the  continuance  of,  but 
rest  from,  individual  existence  will  be  desired.  And 
to  live  still  in  the  life  of  one's  people,  in  the  life  of 
mankind — to  live  still  in  the  remembrance,  and  in  the 
development,  of  one's  work — and  so,  while,  in  one's 
spirit,  in  one's  ideas,  still  living,  still  working,  to 
have  entered  into  one's  rest,  will  be  all  the  future 
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blessedness,  all  the  Sa^^artcrfio^,  or  Sabbath-keeping, 
desired  by  the  people  of  God. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  often  gazed  from  afar 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Montenegrin  Hero.  The  desire 
for  such  a  tomb,  everywhere,  in  his  country,  visible, 
showed  a  deep  craving  for  that  Subjective  Immortality 
—that  life  in  the  remembrance  and  work  of  others— 
which  is  probably  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  desire 
for  an  Objective  Immortality.  And  such  a  tomb, 
erected  by  the  desire  of  one  who  belonged  to  a  people 
whose  organisation  is  of  the  Socialist  type,  could  not 
but  lead  one  to  reflect  on  the  connection  between 
the  form  of  the  belief  in  Immortality  and  the  form  of 
Social  Development. 

SECTION  in. — DOWN  TO  THE  RIVER. 

§  1.  At  length  I  received  a  telegram  acquainting 
me  with  the  arrangements  made  by  Dervish  Pasha, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  my  journey  through 
Northern  Albania.  Most  interesting  and  most  in- 
structive had  been  my  stay  at  Cettinje.  It  was,  how- 
ever, with  no  regret  that  I  found  myself  on  the  march 
out  of  its  old  rock-encircled  lake-bed.  I  was  accom- 
panied now  only  by  a  porter.  But  it  was  a  gillej  not 
a  cailin — a  lad,  not  a  lass — who  now  was  my  pack- 
carrier.  For  I  had  feared  that,  were  a  heifer-eyed  lo 
to  break  down  as  she  who  had  first  shouldered  my 
portmanteau  at  Cattaro,  I  might  be  unable  to  goad 
her  on  with  suflficient  severity ;  ^  might,  indeed,  find 

2*  Yet  a  little  severity  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected,  if 
not  desired.     A  Montenegrin  girl  who  married  a  foreigner,  and 
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myself   easing  her  by  carrying    my  portmanteau 
mjrself.   And  bo  I  had  chosen  a  strong-thewed  Mirkho. 

But  though  it  was  with  no  regret  that  I  found 
myself  on  the  march  from  Cettinje,  yet  it  was  just 
the  most  unpleasant  of  my  experiences  that,  in  the 
reflections  lliat  presently  arose,  appeared  the  most 
enlightening.  The  light  and  shade  that  one  ever 
finds  in  human  life,  I  had  found  in  the  life  of  the 
Montenegrins,  especially  wanting  in  modulation,  and 
violent  in  its  contrasts.  Courteous  I  had  found  them, 
but  cunning ;  heroic,  but  dishonest ;  lovely,  but 
lousy.  "  In  their  manners  and  customs,"  however, 
the  Secretary  had  said  that  ^^  he  imagined  they  were 
very  like  what  the  Scottish  Highlanders  once,  if  not 
now,  were."  I  could  not  but  admit  the  probability 
of  this.  But  if  faults  must  perforce  be  admitted  in 
one's  kith  and  kin,  one  tries  at  least  to  excuse  them. 
Yet,  if  so,  the  excuses  that  covered  the  defects  of 
the  Scottish,  must  in  justice  be  extended  to  those  of 
the  lUyrian,  Highlanders. 

Thus  my  ire  was  moderated  at  the  swindling  I  had 
experienced.  Further  discomposed  I  was  also,  for  a 
time,  by  a  mist  sweeping  down  on  us,  and  by  the 
mistake  my  gillie  made  in  taking  another  than  that 
particular  rocky  path  that,  by  many  ups  and  downs, 
winds  and  turns,  led  to  Bieka.  Yet,  as  the  mist 
cleared ;  as  I  was  assured  by  a  wild  horde  whom  we 
met  that  we  were  on  the  right  path — that  we  were. 


got  no  beatings  from  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  people, 
is  said  to  have  become  quite  melancholy.  For  if  he  did  not 
beat  her,  when  she  knew  she  deserved  it,  it  could  only  be,  she 
thought,  because  he  was  indifferent  to  her* 
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indeed,  in  the  pass  that  is  the  Thermopylaa  of  Monte- 
negro ;  and  as  pity  was  drawn-out  to  these  miserable 
fugitives — men,  women,  and  children,  savagely  ragged 
and  ill-fed— coming  up  from  the  desolated  Turkish 
frontier;  I  found  myself  rising  to  somewhat  more 
philosophic  reflection  on  my  experiences ;  and  a 
clearer  light  than  ever  before  seemed  to  illuminate 
for  me  that  process  we  call  Progress. 

§  2.  Progress,  if  one  reflects  on  such  facts 
especially  as  come  under  one's  observation  in  com- 
munities at  such  a  stage  of  civilisation  as  Monte- 
negro, one  sees  to  be  simply  a  universalising  process ; 
and  not  essentially,  but  only  formally,  and  as  the 
consequence  of  this  process  of  universalising,  the 
introduction  of  anything  new.  For  that  Primitive 
Socialism  of  the  House-  and  Village-community  which 
we  find  in  Montenegro, — which  we  find  more  or  less 
undisturbed  still  among  all  the  Southern  Slavs,  and 
find,  indeed,  generally  to  be  the  organisation  still  of 
the  whole  Slav  world, — we  find  to  be  that  also  of  the 
first  stage  of  Civilisation  everywhere.  But  this 
Primitive  Socialism,  when  it  exists  at  its  best,  really 
presents,  within  the  narrow  limits,  at  least,  of  the 
House-community,  a  high  social  morality  which  is 
but  slightly  idealised  in  that  picture  of  a  Golden 
Age,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  is  not  so 
much  a  poetic  imagination,  as  an  historical  reminis- 
cence.^ And  hence,  if  Progress  has  any  moral  goal 
at  all,  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  just  the  universality 
of  such  a  mutual  dependence ;  such  a  devotion  of 
each  to  all,  and  of  all  to  each  ;  and  such  a  sinking  of 

3»  Above,  Book  L  Ch.  I.,  In  Serma,  Sect.  II. 
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the  interests  of  the  individual  in  those  of  the  com- 
munity, as  we  do  really  generally  find  in  the  Primi- 
tive Socialism  of  the  House-communities  when  in 
their  full  vigour ;  and  as  particularly  we  find 
splendidly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Monte- 
negrins— the  Communistic  Outlaws  of  the  Black- 
Mountain.  But  the  mutual  dependence,  and  close 
affection,  of  the  primitive  community  is,  towards  the 
stranger,  either  open  or  covert  enmity,  and  desire 
either  to  slay,  or  to  swindle.  And  thus  one  sees 
that  what  is  unpleasant  in  one's  experiences  of  such 
a  community  is  simply  the  result  of  not  being  a 
member  of  it. 

But  Progress  is  the  process,  destructively,  of 
breaking-up,  constructively,  of  enlarging  the  com- 
munities distinguished  by  the  high  moral  cha- 
racteristics, within  its  narrow  limits,  of  the  primitive 
community.  That  process,  if  it  is  to  have  a  moral 
goal,  cannot  be  attained  till  all  mankind  form  but 
one  community.  The  method  of  this  process  is  the 
Law  of  Progress.  That  method,  in  its  most  general 
characteristic,  I  think  I  have  indicated  in  affirming  a 
great  Transition-Age  of  the  differentiation,  in  in- 
tellectual conception,  of  objective  and  subjective  ;  and 
the  development,  in  social  life,  of  the  individual — a 
Transition- Age  dating  from  the  Sixth  Century  B.C., 
and  of  which  we  are  now  in  the  fifth  half-millennium 
Period.  Deeper  than  she  imagined  was  the  truth  of 
the  mot  of  Madame  de  Stael :  ^*  Freedom  is  ancient, 
and  Despotism,  modem.'*  Despotism  has  been  the 
means  of  the  breaking-up  of  lesser,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  larger,  communities  of  mutually  dependent 
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freemen.  And  as  such  a  means,  Despotism  has  been 
but  one  of  the  necessary  developments  of  that  Modern 
Age  which  began,  in  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  with 
the  upbreak  of  the  Ancient  Civilisations,  and  is  now 
preparing  those  of  the  Future. 

Many  consequences  follow  from  seeing  Progress 
thus  to  be  but  a  universalising  process.  It  ceases  to 
be  something  vague  and  indefinite,  which  may  be 
almost  equally  well  affirmed  or  denied.  Pointing  to 
what  actually  is,  or  has  been,  we  can  define  Progress 
as  the  realisation  in  large  of  what  is^  or  has  been, 
realised  in  little.  Another  consequence  is,  that 
Progress  now  assumes  that  twofoldness  of  aspect,  that 
simplicity  yet  variety,  that  identity  yet  change, 
which  is  uniyersally  characteristic  of  all  true  concep- 
tions  of  Nature.  The  highest  social  developments  of 
the  Future  will  really  be  still,  in  essential  character- 
istics^ identical  with  those  of  the  remotest  past,  yet 
in  form  and  complexity  infinitely  different.  But  the 
most  important  consequence  of  all  is,  that,  in  the  fact 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  beginning,  we  have  a 
guarantee  of  the  moral  character  of  the  end,  of  this 
universalising  process.  For  thus  our  highest  dream 
of  the  Gk)lden  Age  to  be  realised  in  the  Future 
is  seen  to  be  not  different  in  kind,  but  in  degree 
only,  from  what  has  actually  been  realised  in  the 
Golden  Ages  of  the  Past ;  seen,  therefore,  to  be  prac- 
tically realisable,  and  for  this  clear  reason,  that  it 
will  be  no  absolutely  new  development,  but  an  exten- 
sion only  of  a  primitive  development ;  and  thus  it 
is  seen,  in  a  word,  that  the  Socialism  of  Humanity 
will  be  but  the  Socialism  of  the  Family  enlarged. 
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§  3.  A  turn  in  the  road,  after  having  crossed  a 
number  of  ridges,  and  traversed  the  sides  or  bottoms 
of  as  many  glens,  presented,  on  a  sudden,  a  most 
picturesque  ravine,  under  the  precipitous  sides  of 
which  ran,  far  below  us,  a  wide,  storm-swoUen 
stream.  It  was  the  Bieka,  the  ^^  River,"  as  the  name 
literally  means.  We  descended  rapidly  to  the  village, 
— ^a  row  of  houses  built  along  the  water's  edge,  with 
a  small  bazaar  and  market-place  behind,  and  a 
church  and  school  on  the  heights.  Near  this  the 
traces  are  still  distinguishable  of  the  foundations 
of  the  printing-office  of  Strashimir  Ivo,  sumamed 
TserTioij  the  Black,  the  leader  of  the  outlaws,  who 
still,  after  Kossova,  kept  up  irrepressible  rebellion, 
and  the  tradition  of  Slavonic  independence.  But 
exposed  as  Bieka  was  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Turks — ^the  reason,  indeed,  of  Ivo's  retreating  to  the 
central  plain  where  he  founded  Cettinje — the  print- 
ing-press was  soon  broken  up,  and  its  lypes  trans- 
formed into  bullets. 

Here,  however,  the  first  book  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, and  Cyrillic  characters — the  Osmo  Glasnik — 
was  printed  in  1493  ;  and  a  copy  of  it  is  still  extant  in 
the  library  of  Prince  Nicholas.  Bieka  may  thus  be 
said  to  be,  in  a  way,  the  cradle  of  the  printed  literature 
of  all  the  Slavonians  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  But 
somewhat  too  much,  and  also  too  little,  has,  by  some 
writers,  been  made  of  this  printing-press  of  Black 
Ivan.  Too  much :  for  it  does  not  really  testify  to  any 
extraordinary  love  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
Black-Mountain  rebels ;  but  rather  to  the  close  alliance 
which  Venice  at  that  time  thought  it  desirable  to 
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keep  up  with  them,  as  useful  thorns  in  the  side  of  her 
menacing  foe,  the  Sultan.  And  too  little  is  made  of 
this  printing-press :  for  the  fact  of  its  existence  and 
brief  working  is,  by  the  writers  I  refer  to,  used  only 
for  the  very  small  purpose  of  again  insisting  on 
the  asserted  contrast  of  Ottoman  barbarism  and 
Slavonic  civilisation. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  may  more  profitably 
be  found  suggestive  of  larger  and  truer  facts; 
of  the  connection  particularly  of  that  Nationalist 
movement,  inaugurated  by  the  Montenegrins,  with 
that  Humanist  movement,  called  otherwise  the 
Renaissance,  of  which  the  printing-presses  of  Venice 
were,  when  this  little  Rieka  press  was  issuing 
the  first  Slavonic  printed  book,  the  most  active 
agents.  In  1490,  Teobaldi  Mannucci,  or,  as  he  loved 
to  sign  himself,  "  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Romanus  et 
Philhellen,"  settled  in  Venice.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  there  issued  from  the  Aldine  press  no 
fewer  than  thirty-three  first  editions  of  all  the 
greatest  and  most  voluminous  Greek  authors — the  list 
beginning  with  Musaeus  (1493),  and  Theocritus 
(1495),  and  ending  vnth  Plato  (1513),  and  Pindar 
(1514).  Compare  the  books  issued  from  the  print- 
ing-press of  Rieka  with  those  issued  from  the  presses 
of  Venice,  whence  that  of  Rieka  came.  The  one  are 
Christian  and  Nationalist ;  the  other,  Classical  and 
Humanist.  And  thus,  from  their  beginning,  we  see 
the  two  great  movements,  the  development  of  which 
has  characterised  the  Present  or  Transitional  Period, 
side  by  side — ^the  two  great  movements  culminat- 
ing now  in  the  establishment,  the  one,  of  National 
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Social  States^  the  other,  of  Humanitarian  Intellectual 
Systems. 

§  4.  But  connected  with  Bieka  there  is  a  fiction 
which  had  for  me  more  interest,  because,  in  a  sense, 
more  reality,  than  this  fact  of  its  early  printing-press ; 
a  fiction  which  but  clothes  in  a  legendary  form  a  far 
larger  historical  fact  than  that  of  the  printing-press ; 
a  fiction  which,  as  the  legendary  form  of  such  a  fact^ 
embraces  the  work  done  at  the  Ri^a  printing-press 
together  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  such  facts. 
The  legend  I  allude  to  is  that  of  the  enchanted  sleep 
in  a  cavern  here  of  the  great  national  hero,  Ivan  the 
Black,  and  of  the  fated  reawakening  of  the  hero,  and 
with  him,  of  his  people,  to  a  new  and  triumphant  life. 
Such  a  legend  is  but  a  poetic  version  of  the  fact  of 
the  strength  of  Slavonic  National  Life,  its  endurance 
unextinguished  under  oppression,  and  its  ultimate 
triumphant  renewal.     With  the  personifying  instinct 
of  the  poetic  and  popular  imagination,  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  strength,  and  expectation  of  this  renewal, 
expresses  itself  in  the  legend  of  the  sleep,  and  resur- 
rection, of  the  National  Hero.  And  prophecies  such  as 
these — and  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Jews,  fulfilled  or 
being  fulfilled,  are  of  essentially  the  same  character  ^ 
— are  the  chief  cause  of  their  own  accomplishment. 
In  the  enthusiasm  that  prophesies  it,  and  cherishes  the 
propljecy,  there  is  ever  the  force  of  an  actual  resur- 
rection.   Such  legends  are  as  flowers  that  bud  and 
open  on  trees  dismembered  and  hurled  to  the  ground 
by  overwhelming  tempest,  and  yet,  with  the  sap  and 
force  in  them  that,  in  such  flowers,  assures  us  of  a 

^  See  below.  Book  n.  Chap.  11.,  In  Bomna,  Sect.  I. 
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new  and  triumphant  growth  from  deathless  roots. 
This  Montenegrin  legend  is  by  no  means  the  only 
such  legend  of  the  Slavonic  peoples.  And  that  Slavonic 
Resurrection,  the  great  movement  that,  in.  the  poli- 
tical sphere,  chiefly  distinguishes  the  present  century, 
is  the  new  and  fruit-bearing  growth  of  which  these 
legends  were  the  prophetic  flower. 

§  5.  After  a  short  stay  at  Bi^ka,  and  some  refresh- 
ment in  a  primitive  sort  of  inn,  I  engaged  and  got 
into  a  boat,  or  rather  canoe,  in  which  an  old  man  at 
the  stem,  with  his  grandson  at  the  stem,  were  to 
paddle  me  down  the  wide-swollen  river,  and  inundated 
glens,  to  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  and  the  Turkish  castle 
of  Zabliak.  But  this  Bieka  legend  of  Ivo  could  not 
but  recall  to  me  the  Melrose  legend  of  Arthur — the 
enchanted  sleep  of  the  King  and  his  Knights  in  the 
great  Halls  under  the  three-peaked  Eildon,  and  their 
prophesied  Beawakening.  Nor,  if  the  Montenegrin 
legend  is  but  a  poetic  version  of  a  fact,  and  a  pro- 
phecy which  is  now  being  accomplished,  is  it  other- 
wise with  the  Scottish  legend.  If  the  truth  of  the 
one  is  the  historic  endurance,  and  now,  the  renewal, 
of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  long-oppressed  Slavs  of 
Eastern  Europe ;  the  truth  of  the  other  is  the  no  less 
certain  historic  endurance,  and  now  renewal,  of  the  life 
and  influence  of  the  long-oppressed  Celts  of  Western 
Europe.  And  we  are  thus  led  to  a  comparison  of  the 
histories  of  these  peoples  which  appears  not  a  little 
instructive. 

The  repeopling  of  Europe  would  appear  to  have 
begun  about  the  same  Sixth  Century  b.o.  to  which 
may    be    traced    all    the    greater     movements    of 
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Modem  History.  The  Celts  as  the  first,  and  the 
Slavs  as  the  last,  of  these  Aryan  immigrants,  were 
subjected  to  like  conditions  of  conquest  and  oppres- 
sion. Conquered  in  part  by  the  Romans,  the  Celts 
even  of  the  &r  Insulce  Bntanniccs  of  the  **  Exterior 
Ocean  '*  were  at  length  submerged  by  the  ceaseless 
invasions  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  who  should  seem  to 
have  been  the  second  set  of  Aryan  immigrants,  and 
were  themselves  impelled  ever  onward  by  ever  new- 
ooming  hordes  behind  them.  But  as  the  Celts, 
between  the  untraversed  Exterior  Ocean  and  the 
forward-impelled  Teutons,  could  not  escape  conquest ; 
so  neither  could  the  Slavs,  between  the  Teutons 
solidly  established  in  Central  Europe,  and  the  deluge 
of  Turanian  tribes  overflowing,  and  bursting  the 
barriers  of,  the  great  traditional  Deluge-bed  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Subjection,  however,  has  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Slavs ;  and  as  little  has  it  been  accepted  by 
the  Celts.  Celtic  poesy,  with  all  its  wild  melancholy, 
is  also  full  of  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  of  the  hope  and 
prophecy  of  triumph.  And  if  Ivo  has,  in  fact, 
arisen  from  his  enchanted  sleep,  no  less  has  Arthur  so 
arisen. 

But  among  the  Celts,  both  before  and  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  is  found  such  an  early 
civilisation  as  the  Slavs  appear  never  to  have  de- 
veloped. Hence,  and  because  also  the  Celts  were 
more  completely  submerged  by  their  later  conquerors 
than  the  Slavs  have  been,  the  Celtic  Resurrection  has 
been  a  Literary,  rather  than  Political,  Revival.  In 
the  same  twelfth  century  in  which  Wales  and  Ireland 
lost,  each  of  them,  its  independence ;  and  in  which 

]^  2 
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the  heirs  of  the  Celtic  Kings  of  Scotland  adopted,  as 
the  language  of  their  court,  the  Saxon  of  their  Low* 
land,^  in  preference  to  the  Gaelic  of  their  Highland, 
subjects,  the  Celts  rose  to  a  new  life.  In  lieu  of  the 
material  empire  they  had  lost,  they  gained  a  spiritual 
one  in  the  transformation  of  their  legends  by  the 
TVouvire  and  Minnesdnger  authors  of  the  Arthurian 
Bomances.  And  if  the  most  remarkable  of  the  political 
phenomena  of  this  century  is  a  Slavonic  Resurrection 
which  will  create  a  New  Europe ;  the  most  remark- 
able of  its  literary  phenomena  is  that  Celtic  Revival 
which  bids  fair  to  culminate  in  the  adoption  and 
adaption  of  the  magnificent  epic  system  of  Arthurian 
Romance  as  the  Mythology  of  that  New  Art  which 
will  express,  at  length,  the  poetic  side  of  that  new 
Weltansichtj  or  World-view,  won  by  Science."* 

§  6.  But  other  historical  analogies  come  to  mind 
which  oblige  us  to  take  a  still  larger  view.  These 
legends  of  the  triumph  of  the  conquered  and  op- 
pressed are,  in  their  spirit,  essentially  Modem  and 
Christian.  Christianity,  indeed,  was,  both  in  its  more 
distinctive  character,  and  most  numerous  converts, 
a  religion  of  slaves.     This  certainly  implies  that  it 

^  See  Robertson,  ScoUand  under  her  Early  Kings,  vol.  i.  pp. 
125  and  following,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  and  874;  oompare 
also  Innes's  Sketches  of  Early  SeoUish  Bislory,  pp.  85-6. 

^  See  Pagrim-MemorieSy  pp.  168,  96-7,  and  203.  See  also 
Benan,  PoSsie  des  Baces  CeUiques,  in  his  Essais  de  Morale  ei  de 
Critique ;  and  Arnold,  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  I  may  also,  per- 
haps, add  that  the  idea  I  had  conoeived,  that  a  New  Mythology 
is  required  for  Art ;  and  that  suoh  a  mythology  as  is  required  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Arthurian  Bomanoe-oycle ;  was  the  motive  and 
encouragement  of  all  those  antiquarian  researches  of  which  I  have 
stated  the  results  in  my  book  on  Arthurian  Localities. 
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was,  in  its  dogmas,  a  renewal  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  lowest,  and  most  ignorant.  Yet,  that  Christianity 
was  the  religion  of  slaves  is  more  truly  to  be  regarded 
as  its  glory,  than  as  its  shame.  It  was  the  religion 
of  a  good  day  coming  for  the  poor,  the  miserable, 
and  the  oppressed.  Of  such  was  to  be  the  "  King- 
dom of  Heaven  f^  and  this  was  the  EvayyikioPj  the 
Glad-tidings,  the  name  by  which  the  New  Reli- 
gion was  at  first  known.  Immensely  significant  in 
this  view  is  ihe  symbol  of  the  new  religion,  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  instrument  of  the  torture  of 
the  slave  became  the  symbol  of  his  triumph.  Well^ 
therefore,  might  this  Christian  faith  console  in  their 
sufferings,  and  keep  alive  the  aspirations  of,  the 
expropriated  peasants,  and  vanquished  nationalities 
of  Europe.  Reflecting  on  this,  we  understand  more 
fully  the  significance  of  the  conjunction  above  noted, 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  rebel  National^  Movement 
with  that  of  a  printed  Christian  Literature.  In  the 
Christian  Slavonic  Literature,  of  which  the  first 
book  was  printed  at  Rieka,  there  was  such  consola- 
tion, and  strengthening  hope,  as,  in  the  Classic  Lite- 
rature synchronously  printed  at  Venice,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  found  by  such  as  those  to  whom  the 
Gospel  was  preached.  It  was  Jesus,  and  the  Apostles, 
and  Evangelists  of  Palestine;  not  Plato,  and  the 
Poets,  and  Dramatists  of  Greece,  who  proclaimed 
for  the  poor,  the  miserable,  and  the  oppressed  the 

^  See  Benan,  Vie  de  Jieus,  Ohs.  vii.  xi.  and  xrii.— "D6- 
veloppement  des  id^es  de  Jdsus  snr  le  royaume  de  Dieu ;  "  ''  Le 
royaume  de  Dieu  con9a  oomme  ravenement  des  pauvres ; "  and 
•*  Forme  definitive  des  idies  de  J4su8  imr  le  royanme  de  Dieu." 
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"Kingdom  of  Heaven";  and,  in  giving  faith  in 
it,  gave  the  strength  ultimately  to  realise  it,  and 
the  guarantee,  therefore,  of  the  estahlishment  of  a 
New  Socialism. 

§  7.  Eminently  conducive  to  reflection  was  the 
sombre  beclouded  day,  and  the  silent  voyage  on  the 
solitary  waters,  on  which  we  met,  or  passed,  but  rarely 
a  caique,  or  canoe,  as  I  was  paddled  along  through 
the  inundated  glens  and  ravines.  Steep  and  stony 
were  the  mountain-walls  on  either  side,  now  quite 
close^  and  now  more  distant  as  the  river  expanded  to  a 
lake.  But  exquisite  was  the  subdued  colour,  shading 
up  from  the  white  of  the  bare  rocks,  to  the  pale 
green  of  the  wild  thyme,  spotted  and  patched  with 
yellow  and  purple  lichens,  to  tha  dark  green  of  the 
olive-tf ees,  here  and  there  overhead.  And  continuing 
the  reflections  just  suggested  on  the  relations  of  the 
Christian  faith  with,  and  its  influence  on,  the  social, 
and  especially  the  national,  strivings  of  the  oppressed 
masses  of  Europe,  the  question  arose :  How  came  it 
that  the  Christianism  of  the  West  had  such  relations, 
and  such  influence,  while  nothing  of  the  same  kind 
do  we  find  distinguishing  the  Buddhism  of  the  East  ? 

Buddhism  and  Christianism  belong  to  the  same 
great  Moral  Revolution ;  and  not  only  in  their  moral 
precepts,  but  in  the  myths  which  have  accumulated 
about  the  lives  of  their  founders,  they  are  precisely 
analogous.^  But  the  history  of  Buddhism  is  asso- 
ciated with  no  such  development  of  individual  ener- 
gies, and  resurrection  of  oppressed  nationalities,  as 
the    history    of    Christianism     is    associated    with. 

^  geo  Senart,  £s9ai  wr  la  legende  du  Baddha, 
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Whence  is  this  ?  Because,  it  may  be  replied,  of  the 
diflFerence  between  the  Buddhist  and  Christian  goal 
of  self-sacrifice  and  eflfort ;  because  of  the  difference 
between  the  Buddhist  conception  of*  Nirvfina,  and 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
But  admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth 
in  such  an  answer,  what  was  the  cause  of  a  difference 
so  marked  as  that  which  distinguishes  these  two 
conceptions  ? 

To  this  it  appeared  to  me  that  no  reply  could 
be  given  but  a  reference  to  that  wUch,  the 
more  we  penetrate  to  the  profounder  causes  of 
historical  phenomena,  we  ever  find  at  the  root  of 
them,  difference  in  economic  conditions,  and  social 
development.  Only  in  Europe  do  we  find  commu- 
nities— Q-reece  and  Rome — which  already,  in  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C., — which  principally  for  this  very 
reason  must  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the 
Modem  Age, — ^present  but  traces  of  the  organisation 
of  Primitive  Socialism,  and  have  definitively  entered 
on  the  new  stage  of  Individualist  Development. 
And  it  is  in  this  great  fact  of  the  Individualist 
Development  of  the  West  that  we  find  the  cause  of 
whatever  in  the  distinctively  European  religion  of 
Christianity  was  in  accordance  with,  or  capable  of 
adaptation  to,  and  hence,  stimulation  o^  this  vast 
social  movement. 

§  8.  But  all  this  time  I  was  passing  through  what 
had,  for  four  hundred  years,  been  the  most  fiercely 
contested  borderland  of  Christendom  and  Islamiyeh. 
And  in  the  practical  application  of  the  foregoing 
reflections,  the  Eastern  Question  could  not  but  appear 
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'of  a  somewhat  larger  scope^  and  more  complex  cha- 
racter, than  usually  imagined  by  either  Slavophile, 
or  Turcophile.  What  is  the  historical  meaning  of 
this  rise  of  oppressed  Nationalities ;  the  meaning  of 
this  conflict  between  Christianism  and  Islamism ;  and 
the  relation  of  both  movements  to  the  general 
economic  movement  out  of  Primitive  Socialism? 
Such  were  the  questions  that  it  now  seemed  nece&^ 
saiy  to  consider  in  order  to  any  true  grasp,  or 
understanding,  of  the  Eastern  Question.  And  they 
appeared  to  find  their  answer  in  the  development  of 
that  conception  of  Progress  with  which  these  reflec- 
tions started. 

On  considering  the  highly  moral  character  of  the 
normal  House-community  of  that  primitive  socialistic 
organisation  still  extant  among  the  South  Slavs — the 
conmiunity  of  property,  the  free  mutual  determination 
of  the  members  of  the  Family,  and  devotion  of  each 
to  the  interests  of  all — Progress  appeared,  I  have 
said,,  as  simply  a  universalising  process — a  process 
of  which  the  goal  is  the  realisation,  in  ever  larger 
and  larger  spheres,  of  the  moral  characteristics  of 
the  primitive  cell,  as  it  were,  of  civilised  society, 
the  House-community.  This  universalising  process 
is  seen  in  the  three  great  movements,  at  once 
of  destruction  and  of  reconstruction,  which  mark 
the  great  transitional  age  that  began  about  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.  These  movements  are,  first. 
Conquests  resulting  in  Eurasian  Empires,  cosmopolitan 
in  their  citizenship ;  secondly,  the  preaching  of,  and 
conversion  to,  Universal  rather  than  Local,  Humani- 
t^irian  rather  than  National,  Religions ;  and  thirdly, 
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expropriations  resulting  in  Proletarian  Classes,  land- 
less and  pauperisjed.  But  though,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  this  long  Transition- Age,  Progress  is 
marked  by  processes  predominantly  destructive; 
these,  in  the  later  periods  of  this  Age,  are  seen  to  be 
reconstructive  rather  than  destructive.  We  see  the 
foundations  laid  of  a  new  and  larger  Socialism — a 
new  and  larger  Mutual  Determination  of  Individuals, 
and  of  Communities — ^in  that  formation  of  new 
National  States  which  begins  about  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury A.G. ;  in  that  new  moral  and  intellectual 
movement  now  culminating  in  those  conceptions  of 
Mutual  Determination  given  by  Science,  and  of 
which  movement  Islamism,  as  at  least  a  protest  against 
mythologic  Idolatry,  must  be  considered  part ;  and 
finally,  in  those  economic  changes,  and  social  revolts, 
which  seem  to  point  to  such  a  reunion  of  Labour  and 
Capital  as  is  the  profoundest  condition  of  the  realisa- 
tion, in  social  organisation,  of  Mutual  Determination. 
I  confess  that  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  despair 
that  I  saw  the  Eastern  Question  to  be  of  so  large  a 
scope,  and  so  complex  a  character.  Yet  clear  it  was 
to  me,  and  I  trust,  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  to 
make  it  clear  also  to  the  reader,  that  the  Eastern 
Question  can  really  not  be  adequately  treated  save 
as  the  culmination  of  the  processes  of  a  long  Age  of 
Eurasian  History ;  and  as  the  question,  therefore,  of 
bringing  these  processes  to  their  issue,  not  only  in  a 
readjustment  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia ; 
but  in  that  new  Social  Reorganisation  to  which  all 
these  processes  seem  to  point.  An  Eastern  Question 
there  has  been  ever  since  the   projected  Eurasian 
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Empire  of  Cyrus  the  Great;  e\erj  political  crisis 
of  this  question  has  been  accompanied  by  a  social 
and  religious  revolution;  and  the  present  Eastern 
Question  is  but  the  most  general  expression  of  a  com- 
bined political,  religious^  and  social  revolution,  the 
culmination  of  an  Age  of  such  revolutions. 

§  9.  At  last  we  came  to  a  lake-like  stretch  of  water, 
from  which  I  could  perceive  no  outlet  in  the  sur^ 
rounding  mountains.  By  a  very  narrow  passage, 
however,  spanned  by  a  bridge,  we  passed  into  an 
almost  sea-h'ke  lake.  In  the  distance,  was  a  pyramidal 
rock,  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  beyond  it,  a  ^reat 
plain  of  waters  tinged  by  the  rays  of  approaching 
sunset.  It  was  the  mediseval  castle  of  Zabliak,  the 
great  border  stronghold  which  Ivan  the  Black  had  to 
bum  and  abandon  to  the  Turks  (1479),  and  which 
bad,  since  then,  been  so  often  taken  and  retaken  in 
bloody  assault,  or  crafty  surprise.  Abruptly  from 
out  the  lake  rose  the  steep  sides  of  the  castlehill ; 
and  on  the  lofty  battlements  was  a  throng  of  moving 
dots — men,  manning  a  gun  to  have  a  shot  at  my  frail 
canoe,  or  only  glad  to  have  something  to  observe  on 
the  weary  waste  of  the  flooded  plain  ? 

Suddenly — like  the  fellow  who  had  carried  my 
portmanteau  across  the  mountains — my  boatmen 
came  to  a  halt.  ^^Haite  I "  (Get  on !)  said  I.  Fancy- 
ing they  had  me  in  their  power,  and  possibly 
meaning  to  land  me  at  once,  and  keep  beyond  the 
range  of  the  guns  of  Zabliak, — which,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  the  Prince,  naturally 
prejudiced  against  the  Turks,  I  felt  confident  would 
not  be  fired  on  us, — "Not  till  I  am  paid,"  said  the 
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old  man.  "  That  you  will  be  when  we  land  at  the 
Castle^"  said  I,  "  and  not  a  moment  before.  Haite 
brz^r  (Get  on  quickly!)  The  insolence  of  the  Eastern 
Christian  needs  but  a  firm  word  to  become  cringing 
submission.  And  after  but  a  few  seconds  of  hesita- 
tion, old  man  and  young  one  resumed  their  paddles, 
deprecating  the  anger  of  the  Gospodar  (Master).^ 

To  me  this  appeared  another  incident  illustrating 
the  need  of  that  upbreak  of  Primitive  Socialism  in 
which  Progress,  on  its  destructive  side,  chiefly  con- 
sists. Very  fine,  in  its  own  little  sphere,  might  be 
the  communism  and  mutual  devotion  of  the  members 
of  the  House-community  to  which  this  old  man  and 
his  grandson  belonged.  But  all  outside  of  it  were  to 
them  foreigners,  and  therefore  foes,  from  whom 
nothing  but  evil  was  to  be  expected,  and  to  whom 
nothing  but  evil  to  be  done.  This  is  what  has  to 
be  changed.  But  yet  the  communistic  characteristics 
of  the  primitive  cell  will  certainly,  in  some  form 
or  other,  reappear  in  the  completed  organism  of 
Humanity. 

3«  The  Kev.  H.  P.  Tozer  {Highlands  of  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  276) 
and  Mr.  Wingfield  {Tour  in  DalnuUiaj  Albania^  and  Montenegro^ 
pp.  184-5)  bad  similar  demands  made  on  them  by  the  same 
savage  suspiciousness.  The  former  *'  at  once  flung  down  in  the 
boat "  the  money  demanded ;  but  the  latter  stood  firm,  though  his 
boatmen  were  women.  This,  however,  he  explains  by  saying 
that  he  had  previously  ascertained  that  neither  of  the  damsels 
could  swim  as  he  himself  could ;  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  answer  their  threat  of  stopping,  by  a  counter-threat  of 
captdzing,  the  canoe. 


BOOK  11. 

THROUGH  TURKISH  ILLYBIA. 

"  Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state  and  empire, 
you  may  be  snre  to  have  wars.  For  great  empires,  while  they 
stand,  do  enervate  and  destroy  the  foroes  of  the  nations  which 
they  have  subdaed,  resting  upon  their  own  protecting  forces ;  and 
then,  when  they  &il  also,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  they  become  a 
prey  .  .  .  every  bird  taking  a  feather.  The  great  accessions 
and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewise  stir  up  wars ;  for  when  a 
state  grows  to  an  overpower,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be 
sure  to  overflow." — ^Bacon,  Of  Viciadtude  of  Thing8^  WorkSf  vol. 
vi.  p.  616. 

ALBANIA,  BOSNIA,  AND  HEBZEGOVINA. 
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CHAPTER  I.— IN  ALBANIA. 

*'  OuB  ootintry  is  tbe  mother  that  gives  the  milk  of  her  breast 
For  the  nonrishment  of  her  infants ; 
The  wife  that  awakens  in  the  heart  tenderness  and  love. 
Who,  then,  with  the  feelings,,  lojal  and  pure,  of  the  son,  or  the 

husband, 
Can  but  shed  his  blood,  and  sacrifioe  his  life,  his  all. 
For  the  salvation  of  his  country  ?  •  .  • 
Clouds  of  dust  announce  the  march  of  an  army. 
It  is  the  twenty  thousand  Albanians  of  Soodra  who  advance 

against  the  enemy." 

JuBANY,  BaccoUa  di  Ccmti  Papolari  Albanen. 


SECTION  L— ON  THE  LAKE  OF  THE  GHEGS. 

§  1.  Sure  to  be  received  with  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  one  ever  meets  with  from  the  Turk,  whether 
peasant  or  pasha,  I  was  glad  to  step  again  on  terri- 
tory of  the  Infidels;  and  interested  exceedingly  to 
find  myself  on  so  famous  and  picturesque  a  rock  as 
that  crowned  by  the  Castle  of  Zabliak.  Presenting 
my  letter  for  the  Commandant  to  the  oflScer  who 
came  up  as  I  landed  from  my  canoe ;  I  was  assured 
that  instructions  had  already  been  received  from 
Dervish  Pasha  to  make  every  provision  for  my  pro- 
posed journey ;  and  I  was  at  once  conducted  up  the 
steep  winding  ascent  of  the  castle-rock.  By  clefts 
passable  only  by  drawbridges,  the  single  steep  and 
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narrow  path  to  the  gate  was  broken.  And  a  still 
steeper  and  naiTOwer  staircase  in  the  rocks  and  walls 
led  to  a  low  iron  door,  through  which  entrance  was 
gained,  at  last,  to  outer  and  inner  courts,  or  wards. 
From  the  battlements  the  scene  presented,  under 
the  dark  and  deluge-laden  sky,  was  of  the  wildest 
grandeur.  The  winter  overflow  of  the  rivers  of 
the  Zenta  plain,  and  the  inundation  of  the  Lake, 
had  made  the  pyramidal  rock  of  Zabliak,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Moratcha,  an  island  in  a  vast  inland 
sea.  And  this,  its  western  extremity,  was  ringed- 
round  by  rugged  mountains,  fit  "nurse  of  savage 
men." ' 

Nor  less  wild  than  the  natural  features,  were 
the  historical  associations,  of  Zabliak.  It  figures 
prominently  in  the  piesmccs  relating  to  Ivo  the  Black. 
On  his  return  from  Venice,  wliere  he  had  been  pre- 
sented with  the  "  apple  of  gold "  that  ratified  the 
fatal  contract  of  marriage  between  his  son  and  the 
fair  Venetian,  it  was  to  his  castle  of  Zabliak  that  he 
came,  to  be  received  with  rapture  by  his  faithful 
wife,  who  "  covers  the  hem  of  his  mantle  with  kisses, 
presses  his  terrible  weapons  to  her  heart,  carries 
them  with  her  own  hands  into  the  castle,  and  has  a 
silver  chair  placed  for  the  hero."  It  was  here  that 
his  son  Stanisha  was  seized  with  the  smallpox,  which 
made  vain  the  boast  of  his  father,  that  there  was  no 
warrior  handsomer  than  he.  And  it  was  to  Zabliak 
that  Stanisha  fled  after  the  fatal  battle  which  put  the 
men  of  the  Black-Mountain  and  their  brethren  of 

1  Ohilde  Harold. 
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Northern  Albania  at  bitter  enmity  to  this  day.' 
Burned  and  abandoned  by  Stanisha^s  hard-pressed 
father  (1479)9  Zabliak  has  been  again  and  again 
taken  and  retaken,  down  to  1835,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Kutchi,  but  soon  after  restored  to  the 
Turks,  till  now,  in  1879  (8th  of  February),  it  has  been 
definitively  abandoned  by  them  to  the  heirs  of  its  first 
possessors.  In  such  historical  memories  one  was  taken 
back,  not  only  generally  to  the  old  days  of  the  border- 
warfare  of  the  Feudal  Period,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Scottish  Marches ;  but  to  those  scenes  of  that  warfare 
where  there  was  the  added  conflict  of  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross — a  conflict  which  was  a  remote,  though 
tremendous,  background  of  war,  as  heard  of  in  the 
castles  of  Scottish  Albania  {Albanach,  or  "  Albany"). 
And  not  only  in  its  historical  associations,  but  in 
its  actual  circumstances,  my  night  at  the  castle  of 
Zabliak  was  of  great  interest.  It  gave  a  vivid  reali- 
sation of  Turkish  garrison-life  at  a  threatened 
outpost.  Solitary  and  monotonous  as  was  the  life  of 
all,  singularly  varied  appeared  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals :  the  courtly  commandant ;  the  old  captain 
of  fourscore,  hale  and  vigorous,  and  preferring  his 
little  tent  in  the  middle  ward  to  a  room  in  any  of  the 
towers ;  the  young  artillery  officer,  from  one  of  the 
military  schools  at  Constantinople;  the  Armenian 
doctor ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  soldiers  who  served 
the  diner  a  la  Turque^  with  a  quietness  and  dignity, 
how  different  from  the  insolence,  or  servility,  of 
Eastern  Christians! — a  quietness  and  dignity,  to 
which  no  office  could  be  menial.     After  dining  at 

^  Seeebovo,  In  Montenegro^  pp.  130-132. 
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the  quarters  of  the  commandant^  we  adjonmed  to  the 
tower  occupied  by  the  doctor  and  the  artilleryman ; 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  smoking  and  coffee- 
drinking,  conversation  and  card-playing.  But  down 
poured  the  rain,  both  as  we  went,  and  as  we  returned, 
along  the  ramparts. 

§  2.  But  more  than  the  conversation,  the  situation 
— seated,  in  Oriental  fashion,  among  the  officers  of 
the  Ottoman  garrison  of  this  old  Servian  and  Monte* 
negrin  stronghold — stimulated  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. Of  the  fate  that  hung  over  the  castle,  impreg^ 
nable  as  it  seemed,  its  present  possessors  were  as 
conscious  as  I.  And  whence  came  that  great  move- 
ment that  would  certainly  soon  result  in  the  Crescent 
being  hauled  down  for  ever  from  the  battlements  of 
Zabliak  ?  From  Russia  it  came,  and  the  genius  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Not  the  Montenegrins  only,  as  I 
have  already  noted,^  but  the  Servians,  the  South- 
Slavs,  or  lUyrians  generally ;  nor  these  only,  but  the 
Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Roumanians ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  Christian  European  peoples  subject  to 
the  Ottoman  Sultan,  received  from  the  proclamations 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  his  campaign  of  the  Pruth 
(1711),  nay,  even  from  the  disaster  in  which  it 
ended,  an  electric  shock  that  did  not,  merely  for  a 
moment,  rouse  from  apathy  and  despair ;  but  kindled 
a  new  life  that  has  ever  since  so  waxed  in  fire  and 
force,  that  now  it  makes  impossible — as  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  pity  for  my  kind  hosts,  I  reflected — 
impossible  the  endurance  much  longer  of  the  Otto- 
man yoke. 

'  Above,  In  Montenegro^  p.  134. 
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Quite  inadequately  has  the  epoch  thus  made' 
by  the  great  Romanoff  been  commonly  appre- 
ciatedy  because  inadequately  known,  or  considered, 
has  been  the  state  of  things  that  preceded  the 
change  he  made.  The  Catholic  victory  of  Lepanto 
(1571)  was  wholly  without  victorious  result,  though 
Cervantes,  who  fought  in  it,  declares  that  **the 
world  was  then  disabused  of  the  error  they  had 
entertained  that  the  Turk  was  invincible  by  sea.'** 
The  Ottoman  Vizier  said  truly  to  the  Venetian 
Envoy :  "  You  have  shaved  our  chin ;  but  our  beard 
is  growing  again.  We  have  lopped  off  your  arm 
(Cyprus),  and  you  can  never  replace  it."  And 
abandoned  as  the  Eastern  Christians  henceforth 
apparently  were  by  the  West,  and  forgotten  by  all 
the  world,  it  is  from  the  very  year  of  Lepanto  that 
must  be  dated  an  ever-increasing  rate  in  the  conver- 
sions to  Islam  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Turka 
The  material  motives  to  such  conversion  were 
escape  from  the  tribute  of  children,  and  from  the 
capitation-tax.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  also 
that  Islam  was  but  an  Eastern  Protestantism;  and 
that  these  conversions  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Turks  form  but  part  of  the  great  general  move- 
ment of  the  Protestant  Reformation  —  the  great 
general  revolt  against  the  polytheistic  Heathenism, 
and  mythologic  Idolatry,  both  of  Greek  Orthodoxy, 
and  of  Latin  Catholicism. 

Now  arose,  or  were  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
the    **Pomaks"    of   Bulgaria,   "Begs"  of   Bosnia, 

^  Dan  Quixote,  Part  I.  Book  lY.  eh.  xii.  p.  175  (Glasgow, 
1771). 
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**  Kourmoulides "    of   Greece,    and   **Amauts**    of 
Albania,  all  of  the  same  blood  as  their  Christian 
brethren,  but  of  the  same  religion  as  their  Otto- 
man   masters.      According    to  the    report    of  the 
apostolic    missionary   Marco    Aresio,    the    350,000 
Christians,  found  in  Albania  here  in  1610,  had,  in 
1651,  become  50,000,    The  Bishop  of  Durazzo  had, 
in  1671,  14,000  Christians  in  his  diocese;  and,  in 
1703,  but  8000.     And  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  appeared 
likely  that  there  would  soon  be  no  Christians  at  all 
in  South-eastern  Europe.     Peter  the  Great  changed 
all  this ;  stopped,  and  turned,  the  tide.     Henceforth, 
there  were  not  only  no  more  conversions  of  whole 
villages  and  tribes  to  Islam ;  but  Greeks,  Slavs,  and 
Roumans  attached  themselves  with  new  ardour  to 
their  Christian  faith;   and,  what  was  more,  to  all 
those  hopes  of  a  renewed  national  existence  with 
which  that  faith  became  identified. 

§  3.  Yet  it  was  half  a  century  after  the  appeal  of 
the  **  White  Czar  "  to  a  Holy  War,  ere  there  was  a 
second  such  tocsin  sounded.  Not  till  tlie  accession 
of  Catherine  II.  (1762)  were  the  projects  and  efibrts 
of  Peter  the  Great  renewed,  though  then  with  a 
development  suited  to  the  times.  The  denials  of 
these  projects  and  efforts  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  to 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  (1853),  and  by  the  present 
Czar,  Alexander  II.,  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  (1876), 
have  been  proved  falsehoods  by  the  authentic  corre- 
spondence of  Catherine  with  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,*^ 

*  Joseph  IL  und  Ejatharina  von  Btusland.  Ihr  Brief icechael.  A. 
von  Ameth.    Yienxia,  1860. 
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and  by  documents  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  published  by  the  Russian  Government.* 

War  against  the  Ottomans  was  again  inaugurated 
under  the  sanction  of  all  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious, national  and  revolutionary,  principles  appealed 
to  by  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the  deistical  Voltaire  was 
seduced  by  his  adored  "  Semiramis  of  the  North  '*  to 
become  a  Peter  the  Hermit  of  an  Orthodox  Crusade. 
Alexis  OrloflF,  the  brother  of  her  lover,  and  murderer 
of  her  husband,  was  sent  to  Greece  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  Hellenes  in  the  name  of  "  the  holy  *' 
Catherine  (1769).  Other  Russian  emissaries  of 
insurrection  were  sent  both  to  Roumania  and 
Dalmatia.  And,  as  I  have  already  noted,*  Catherine 
ostentatiously  named  her  grandson  "  Constantine " 
(1778);  had  him  brought  up  by  Greek  nurses  and 
tutors;  and  graciously  received  a  deputation  of 
Greeks  (1799),  who  sabited  him  "BcurtXcv?  r&v 
'EXXt^i/o)!/ "  (King  of  the  Hellenes).  Constantino, 
however,  had  none  of  the  ambition  of  his  grand- 
mother ;  no  ambition,  indeed,  at  all.  He  was  present 
on  the  raft  on  the  Niemen  when,  in  secret  conven- 
tion between  the  Czar  Alexander  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  project  of  Catherine  was  renewed 
under  the  name  of  ^*la  politique  de  Tilsit"  (1807). 
But  he  renounced,  not  only  all  effort  to  conquer  the 
Hellenic  Empire,  dreamt  for  him  by  Catherine ;  but 
all  right  to  inherit  the  Russian  Empire,  left  to  him 
by  Alexander. 

Nor,  it  may  be  added,  did  the  dream  of  Catherine 
reappear  only  in  the  Project  of  Tilsit,  which  was  to 

«  F.  Martens,  Becueil  dea  Traiies,  t.  ii.  p.  133.     ^  Introd.  Sect.  II. 
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have  given  Boumania  and  Bulgaria  to  Russia; 
Bosnia  and  Servia  to  Austria ;  and  Albania,  with  the 
Morea  and  Archipelago,  to  France.  It  has  reappeared 
in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  France,  indeed,  has 
not  got  what  was  projected  at  Tilsit.  But  Austria 
has.  Russia,  in  ^^emancipating"  the  Bulgarians, 
has  actually  extended  herself  to  the  Balkans ;  and,  as 
Russians  now  commonly  say,  "  Having  got  our  pigs, 
we  mean  to  drive  them."  But  from  that  cat's-tongue — 
"  langue  du  chat  '* — which  the  first  Alexander  strug- 
gled so  hard  for,  and,  with  it,  for  Constantinople,  the 
second  Alexander  has  still  been  held  back.  "  Con- 
stantinople," cried  Napoleon,  "jamais!  Constanti- 
uople,  c  est  TEmpire  du  Monde." 

§  4.  My  Turkish  friends,  in  the  Gate-tower  of  the 
Castle  of  Zabliak,  were,  in  the  intervals  of  our 
card-playing,  hard,  as  usual,  on  the  Russians.  And 
unquestionably  every  accusation  they  brought  against 
Russian  policy-— every  accusation  of  unscrupulous 
force  and  fraud,  underhand  intrigue,  and  hypocritical 
friendship,  could  be  more  than  justified  by  facts. 
And  yet  I  thought,  though  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  say,  that,  if  one  could  but  rise  to  a  suffi- 
cient elevation  to  take  in  both  sides  of  the  great 
movement  inaugurated  by  Peter  the  Great ;  it  would 
be  seen  to  present  one  of  the  grandest,  and,  like 
tragedy  in  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  it,^  one  of 
the  most  purifying  spectacles  afforded  by  History. 

And  for  this  reason.  Good  and  evil  appear  in  such 
vast  masses  of  light  and  siiade,  that,  if  one  recognises 
both,  there  cannot  but  W,  through  admiration  and 

®  De  Ptteiica,  cap.  vi. 
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hatred,  8t*  eXeov  koI  fl>6fiov,  "through  pity  and 
fear/'  a  Kd$ap<ri^,  "  a  purification  eflFected,"  t5v 
ToiovrSiv  vaOijiJULTiov, "  of  such  passions."  Look  on  one 
side,  and  we  see  an  appeal,  for  the  first  time,  in  State- 
papers,  not  to  Treaties  merely,  Acquired  Rights, 
and  Conventions ;  but  to  Public  Opinion,  the  fun- 
damental Laws  of  Nature,  and  Principles  of  Justice, 
and  the  duty  of  emancipating  Christian  brethren 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Infidel.*  Look  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  not  only  see  in  the  private  characters 
of  the  chief  authors  of  these  State-papers,  the  linea- 
ments, we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  of  a  northern 
Nero,  and  northern  Messalina ;  but,  in  their  public 
actions,  we  find  the  most  despiteful  mockery  of  the 
high  principles  they  have  invoked ;  and  "  Christian 
brethren"  ruthlessly  abandoned,  and  even  more 
ruthlessly  partitioned,  or  annexed,  as  either  course 
seems  best  to  suit  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia. 
Mere  eulogy,  and  mere  abuse,  are  thus  seen  to  cancel 
each  other,  as  equally  justifiable,  equally  one-sided, 
and  equally  contemptible  —  save,  indeed,  one  is 
capable  of  believing  all  the  good  but  "  hypocrisy," 
and  so,  to  be  added  to,  not  subtracted  from,  the 
causes  of  abuse. 

But  if  this  one  cannot  believe ;  and  if  genuine 
good,  as  well  as  unquestionable  evil,  is  recognised ; 

^  The  Proclamation  by  which  Peter  the  Great  inaugurated 
his  Holy  Wars  against  the  Ottomans  is  thus  entitled  :  "  Jnstitia 
armoTum  quad  sacra  sua  Czarea  Majestas  Petms  I.,  Magnas  Russiaa 
Imperator,  in  sui  defensionem  ad  versus  perfidum  Turcarum  Sul- 
tanum  Achemetem,  pacis  yiolatorem,  arripuit,  prupalam  expo- 
sita."— See  Lamberty,  Mimoires  pour  servir  a  VSistoire  du 
XVIII^*  Siecle,  t.  vi.  pp.  411-26. 
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purified  are  necessarily  the  passions  of  admiration 
and  hatred.  One  sees  before  one  a  vast  tragic 
spectacle,  in  regarding  which  one  cares  less" to  hate 
and  to  admire,  to  pity  and  to  fear;  than  to  catch 
sight  of  the  great  under-movement,  and  foresee  the 
ulterior  issue,  through  which  a  harmonising  and  re- 
conciliation will  be  aflFected  of  the  conflicting  passions 
temporarily  aroused.  Such  an  under-movement  has 
been  the  new  life  given  by  Russia  to  the  Nationalities 
of  South-eastern  Euroj^e :  and  such  an  ulterior  issue 
is  the  independence  of  these  Nationalities;  another 
forward  movement  in  the  great  process  of  Progress  ; 
and  a  further  advance  towards  the  realisation  of 
Justice. 

§  5.  Soon  after  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
left  Zabliak  in  a  londra  (a  large  flat-bottomed  boat), 
accompanied  by  the  commandant,  mudir,  and  doctor, 
and  with  eight  or  ten  soldiers  and  boatmen.  In 
about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  Vranina.  This  island 
has,  like  Zabliak^  often  changed  hands;  was  last 
taken  by  the  Montenegrins  in  1838  ;  and  was  retaken 
by  the  Albanians  and  Turks  in  1846.  At  what 
seemed  the  Ixjst  house  in  the  Christian  village  here 
we  had  a  delicious  fish-breakfast.^"  And  though  I 
was  assured  that  it  had  been  all  settled  for ;  I  had 
afterwards  reason  to  fear  that  the  dejeuner  for  the 
whole  party  of  more  than  a  dozen  hungry  men  had 

^®  The  SccTonzi  of  tho  Lake  of  Scutari  are  about  the  size  of  a 
herring.  They  are  found  in  such  quantitieH  in  certain  platen, 
when  the  weather  becomes*  cold,  that,  according  to  Count 
Earaczay  {Jour,  of  Oeog.  Soc,  vol.  xxii.  p.  57), "  an  oar  pushed  into 
the  water  remainB  fixed.'*  They  are  dried,  and  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce. 
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been,  in  fact,  a  forced  contribution — we  were  all  of  us 
armed— from  unwilling  hosts  who  wished  us  ail- 
below  ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  insisted  more 
on  giving  something  myself  to  the  Ghiaours — to  their 
patient  and  pretty  cooks,  at  least,  who  had  so  admir- 
ably done  their  best.  After  the  enjoyment  of  this 
hostile  hospitality — and  its  hostility,  no  doubt,  made 
it  more  devilishly  enjoyable— my  Turkish  friends 
took  leave,  having  first  hired  for  me  another  londra 
witli  six  rowers  under  a  zaptieh,  to  take  me  to  Scodra, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake.  Bain  and  mist.  But 
so  comfortable  had  the  cursing  Christians  made  my 
inward  man  that  outward  Nature  could  not  but 
appear  sublime.  Shoreless  seemed  the  lake,  save  to 
the  south.  And  there,  how  grand  were  the  effects  of 
sweeping  showers,  and  wreathing  mists,  on  the  wild 
forms  of  the  Albanian  Mountains !  Memories,  too, 
were  recalled  of  adventures  long  ago  amid  similar 
scenes  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
Lake  Superior,  in  the  Far  West.  And  still  it  was 
enjoyable ;  though  the  swell  increased  to  a  very  con- 
siderable sea;  and  through  the  waters  from  above 
we  had  to  go  plunging  over  those  below.  For  I 
said  to  myself  that,  in  the  evening,  I  should  be  at 
the  British  Consulate  at  Scodra ;  and  that,  whatever 
there  might  be  of  discomfort  now,  would  only  give 
zest  to  the  comfort  then. 

Rather  a  different  aspect,  however,  things  suddenly 
assumed  when,  landing  near  a  small  Turkish  camp, 
for  the  men*s  midday  meal ;  I  was  informed  that 
Scodra  was  still  so  far  distant  that,  with  such  a  head 
wind,  and  rising  sea,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
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it  to-night ;  and  found  that,  in  the  meantune,  I  was 
literally  wet  to  the  &kin,  having  been  sittiiig'on  a 
complete  soak.  Snch,  and  so  long-continued  wetness^ 
as  was  now  in  prospect,  was  more  than  one  ooald 
reasonably  expect  one's  clayey  tabernacle  to  stand 
without  being  the  worse  of  it.  To  Scodra,  therefore, 
I  insisted  that  we  must  get  somehow  that  night.  We 
embarked  once  more/and  I  took  an  oar  myself.  For 
some  hours  we  kept  on.  But  we  were  now  met  faj 
very  heavy  white-crested  waves,  and  we  shipped  one 
or  two  seas  that  nearly  swamped  ns.  "  Tok  Skodar 
Inshallah  !  "  the  zaptieh  had  been,  at  ever-«hortemng 
intervals,  growling  for  the  last  hour.  But  when  we 
righted,  all  drenched,  from  the  worst  of  these  swamp- 
ing seas,  his  ''  Yok  Skodar  Inshallah ! ''  was  shouted 
with  such  a  force  of  fear  and  rage  that  I  could  not 
help  laughing;  and,  as  his  remonstrance  was  now 
seriously  joined-in  by  the  captain  of  the  boat's  crew ; 
I  gave  way,  and  we  pulled  for  the  lee  shore  wo 
had  been  skirting.  Eunning  the  boat  ashore  in  a 
little  cove,  we  seemed  the  most  miserable  of  cast- 
aways— in  a  stormy  December  night,  on  a  rocky 
coast,  under  black  mountains,  without  a  sign  of 
human  habitation,  and  not  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  a 
dry  stick  procurable.  But  I  was  assured  that  things 
would  turn  out  better  than  they  looked.  And  as 
they  could  not  well  be  worse,  I  was  ready  to  take 
what  adventure  fate  might  send. 

We  stumbled  along  a  rocky  path  up  from  the 
shore,  and  soon  perceived  a  light  in  the  distance. 
At  length  we  came  to  a  little,  square,  red-tiled  cot- 
tage, with  stoiies  on  the  tiles  to  j)revent  the  roof 
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being  blown  away.     The   noise  we  made  at  the 
garden-gate  brought  a  Turk  to  the  door,  shading  a 
lamp  with  his  hand.     Suddenly,  there  flashed  across 
me  a  similar  scene^  one  night,  at  the  cottage-door  of  a 
Druse  miller  in  the  Lebanon.     At  first,  the  Shereef, 
for  so  his  green  turban  proclaimed  him,  naturally 
looked  rather  alarmed  at  the  rough  crew  before  him 
— eight  men,  including  myself,  some,  with  sinister 
enough  visages  within  the  hoods  of  our  coats,  and  all 
with  pistols  at  our  belts.     But  *'  SelSmun  aleikum,  O 
Seyyid!"   (Peace  be  on  you,  O  Master!)  said   the 
zaptieh.    And  "  Aleikumu-s-selSma  wa-rahmatu-Uahi 
wa-barak&tu ! "    (On  you  be  peace,  and  the  mercy 
of    God,   and  his    blessings!)    replied  the  devout 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.     "  Grant  us,  O  Seyyid, 
your  hospitality,"  said  I.    Instantly,  the  good  Hodja, 
or  schoolmaster,  for  such  he  was,  led  the  way  into 
his  cottage.     It  had  only  what  would  be  called  in 
Scotland  "  a  but  and  a  ben.**     The  better  room,  *'  ben 
the  house,"  had  a  closet  partitioned  oflF — the  Hodja's 
sanctum  sanctorum  evidently.    Into  this  I  was  ushered. 
A  m/mgal  was  immediately  brought-in  with  a  charcoal 
fire.     My   wet   clothes  were  speedily   changed   for 
dry  ones.     I  was  served  with  one  cup  of  cofiFee  after 
another  till  he  had  prepared  me  a  very  handsome 
little  dinner.     Eggs  in  oil,  kibabs,  cucumber,  cheese, 
pillaf,  &c.,  were  one  after  another  set  on  the  tray  on 
the  little  stool  placed  by  the  divan  on  which  I  sat 
cross-legged.     And  the  torrents  of  rain,  still  beating 
against  the  window,  only  increased  the  comfortable 
feeling  with  which  I  looked  round  on  the  school- 
master's little  sanctum.    Writing  materials,  and  manu- 
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scripts,  were  lying  all  about.     Texts  from  the  Korin 
covered   the  walls.     And  there  were   inniinierable 
knick-knacks  in  the  old  bachelor's  cupboard,  and  on 
the  cornice-shelf.    After  dinner,  the  Shereef  gave  me 
the  pleasure  of  his  company.     It  is  wonderful  how 
few  words  of  a  foreign  language  one  need  know  for 
conversation  when    there  is  thorough  good-will  on 
both  sides,  and  the  quick  comprehension  of  mutual 
sympathy.     So  the  evening  passed  quickly.     But  I 
was  reminded  that  robbery  is  still   an  honourable 
profession  in  Albania,"  when,  to  get  the  things  to 
make  me  up  a  bed,  the  solitary  Hodja  had  to  fetch 
them  from  a  hole  in  the  floor,  suddenly  disclosed  on 
lifting  a  concealed  trapdoor. 

.  §  6.  The  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the 
Shereefs  chaunting  his  sunrise-prayers.  And  on 
looking  through  the  glass  of  the  partition,  I  saw 
him  prostrating  himself.  Of  all  forms  of  worship, 
this,  of  the  Muslims,  appears  to  me  the  truest — 
that,  namely,  which  is,  in  at  once  the  simplest  and 
most  forcible  manner,  significant,  not  only  of  a 
fact,  but  of  the  fact  of  facts.  That  fact  is  the  Co* 
existing  Universe.  The  more  knowledge  enlarges, 
and  feeling  deepens,  the  more  conscious  one  becomes 
of  the  mystery  of  individual  existence,  and  of  the 
infinitude  of  its  environing  Coexistence.  If  my 
brother's  feeling  of  this  impels  his  undisciplined 
imagination  to  shape  for  his  adoratian  an  almighty, 
all-merciful  Being — in  the  feeling,  at  least,  we  are 
one.     Nor  in  the  feeling  only  of  the  infinite,  but  also 

'*  Seo  Hahn,  Albanmache  Studien  ;  and  Hecquard,  Haute  AWante, 
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of  the  moral,  character  of  Existence.  My  brother  it 
may  please  to  attach  moral  qualities  to  a  Super- 
natural Being,  while  I  recognise  only  the  moral 
qualities  of  Existence  itself — the  power  of  Conscience, 
and  the  process  of  Progress.  But  still,  if  before  these 
facts  we  prostrate  ourselves — the  coexisting  Universe, 
the  demands  of  Conscience,  and  their  sanction  in 
Progress — in  heart,  at  least,  we  are  at  one.  Further, 
let  those  who  are  thus  in  feeling  brothers,  not  discuss 
the  matter,  lest  they  quarrel  about  what  are  but 
forms  of  conception.  Yet  these  forms  are  certainly 
not  indifferent,  but  very  distinctly  lower,  and  higher. 
For  it  is  not  merely  a  larger  knowledge  of  Facts,  but 
a  deeper  sense  of  Justice,  that  makes  the  notion  of 
an  almighty,  yet  just.  Person  vanish.  Such  larger 
knowledge  convinces,  indeed,  that  there  is,  in  the  slow 
sequence  of  the  ages,  a  realisation  of  Justice  in  the 
organisation  of  Society ;  but  convinces  also  that  there 
is  no  such  Justice  in  the  fate  of  Individuals,  as  a 
developed  sense  of  Justice  cannot  but  demand  from  a 
Person  acknowledgable  as  God.  Atheism  this,  by 
some,  may  be  called.  Be  it  so.  One  has  too  pro- 
found a  contempt  for  the  narrow  bigots,  and  hypo- 
critical infidels,  who  usually  brand  with  this  name, 
to  fear^  them,  and  flatter  with  disguise.  Atheism 
though  it  may  be,  in  heart  I  prostrated  myself  with 
the  Shereef.  And  never  did  I  shake  hands,  on  part- 
ing, with  more  feeling  of  brotherhood  than  with  this 
poor  Albanian  Schoolmaster,  noble  descendant  of  the 
Great  Arabian.  Remuneration  for  the  food  and  fire 
afforded  to,  and  trouble  given  by,  myself  and  my 
boat's  crew,  he  absolutely  refused ;  and  I  had  to  leave 
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my  present  in  a  nook  by  the  divan.  ^'  Allah  salftmet 
vera !  "  (God's  peace  be  with  you !)  I  said.  And 
the  words  had  no  less  of  a  real  meaning  for  me, 
who  uttered  them,  than  for  him  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

§  7.  Before  I  left  the  Hodja's  hut,  his  pupils  had 
come  in,  and  been  set  to  their  morning  tasks.    Pretty 
boys  they  were,  high-spirited,  and  intelligent.     And 
what,  beyond  the  three  Es,  are  these  boys  taught 
by  their  Hodja  ?     First-,  that  morality  of  justice,  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  of  truth,  which  is  not  the  special 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  but  the  common  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Sacred  Books  of  all  the  three  great 
religions  of  the  Modern  Age — Buddhism,  Christianism, 
and  Islamism.    And  secondly,  that  minimum  of  theo- 
logy, which  consists  but  of  these  three  doctrines — the 
existence  of  God ;  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and 
dependence  of  its  future  state  on  its  present  character ; 
and  the  prophetic  mission  of  Mohammed  also,  as  of 
Christ.     I  venture  to  say  that,  to  express  the  real 
belief  of  a  very  largo  proportion  both  of  the  upper^ 
and  of  the  lower,  classes  of  Western  Christendom, 
it  is  the  last  clause  only  of  this  credo  that  would 
require  to  be  changed,  and  that  but  slightly — the 
prophetic  mission  of  Christ  being  given  precedence  of 
that  of  Mohammed,  instead  of  the  reverse.     And  the 
practical  proof  of  this,  is  the  question  about  religious 
teaching  in   our   schools.      It  is  just  because  the 
mythology  of  Catholic,  and  Orthodox,  Christianity, 
and   all   approach   to   its    heathenism,   is   no   more 
believed — or,  I  might  almost  say,  is  no  less  hated 
and  despised  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  Western 
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Christians  than  by  MusKms — that  the  question  has 
arisen  about  religious  teaching  in  our  schools,  and 
the  endeavour  been  made  to  reduce  it  to  such  a 
minimum  as  that  which  forms  the  creed  of  Isld^nu 
But,  if  so,  then  to  talk  of  priest-ridden,  idolatrous 
poljtheists,  heathens  sunk  in  the  grossest  and  most 
degrading  superstitions — and  such  are  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Christians  of  the  East — to  talk  of  such 
religionists  as  our  Fellow-Christians,  is  mere  ignorant, 
or  lying,  cant.  And  it  further  follows,,  that  for,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  large  proportion  both  of  the 
upper,  and  of  the  lower,  classes  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, it  would  be  more  true  to  speak  of  the  Muslims, 
than  of  the  Christians,  of  the  East,  as  fellow-believers. 
§  8.  What,  then,  may  we  not  only  desire,  but 
believe  will  be  the  part  played,  in  the  future,  by  such 
boys  as  these  pupils  of  this  Albanian  Hodja,  and 
generally  by  the  native  Muslims  of  South-Eastem 
Europe?  They  will  be  a  leaven  of  reformation 
among  their  Christian  fellow-countrymen.  Conver- 
sions and  perversions  there  are  many.  But  there  is 
one  conversion,  or  perversion,  never  seen.  Men 
brought  up  from  boyhood  in  the  simple  theism  of 
Islam  never  turn  to  belief  in  such  a  transformed 
heathenism  as  Catholic,  and  Orthodox,  Christianism, 
with  its  Trinity,  its  Incarnation,  and  Mother  and 
Spouse  of  God.  And  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is 
Islamism  that  will  again  effect  a  purification  of  belief 
among  the  Christians,  rather  than  Christianism  that 
will  effect  a  degradation  of  belief  among  the  Muslims. 
Not,  indeed,  that  conversions  to  Islam  are  to  be 
either  expected^  or  desired.     But  to  be  both  desired 
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— boys  who,  themselves  and  their  sires,  are  at  least  as 
keen  for  national  independence,  and  at  least  as  set 
against  Turkish  rule  as  any  to  be  found  in  Christian 
schools — we  may  well  desire  that  the  part  they  will, 
in  the  future,  as  Muslims  play,  will,  as  I  have  said, 
be  that  of  a  leaven  of  reformation  destroying  at  once 
the  mythological  idolatry,  and  fanatical  zealotry,  of 
their  Christian  fellow-countrymen. 

§  9.  The  storm  was  still  raging,  and  again,  on  this 
second  day  of  our  voyage,  there  were  frequent  brief, 
but  violent,  squalls,  that  more  than  once  nearly 
capsized  us.  Thus,  not  till  nearly  noon  did  we  sight, 
at  last,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Scodra  (Scutari). 
And  even  then  we  had  an  hour  or  two  yet  of  hard 
rowing  ere  it  lay  before  us  in  all  its  splendour.  To 
the  right  was  the  castle-rock,  the  grandest,  I  suppose, 
in  the  world,  if  one  considers  not  only  size  and 
outline,  but  environment — set  on  the  shore  of  a  sea- 
like lake,  that  has  here  its  outlet,  and  at  the  edge 
of  a  magnificent  plain,  within  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains — while  from  under  the  vast  fortress,  there 
stretch  away  for  miles  to  the  left  the  suburbs  called 
**  The  Gardens,"  with  domes  and  minarets  innumer- 
able rising  over  foliage,  rather  than  roofs.  Such  is 
the  capital  of  Northern,  Illyrian,  or  Q-hegerian, 
Albania.  That  of  Southern,  Epirotic,  or  Toskerian 
Albania  is  likewise  beautifully  situated  on  a  great  lake. 
But  the  first  mention  of  Joannina  (Icoai/i/ti/a,  i.e.  St. 
Johnstown)  is  found  but  in  the  annals  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire;  while  that  of  Scodra  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic." 

"  170  B.C.    Livy,  xliv.  31.    "Ad  Soodram  inde  ventum  est ;  id 
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But  to  far  prehistoric  times — to  those  of  the  first 
occupation  of  the  country  hy  the  Ulyrians,  if  not 
earlier — ^for  a  site  so  adapted  as  this  castle-rock  for 
the  first  necessity  of  the  human  heing,  defence  against 
his  fellows,  must  have  been  fortified  from  the  earliest 
times — ^to  far  prehistoric  ages  the  romantic  legend  of 
the  comparatively   late   foundation  of  the   present 
fortress  takes  us  back.     It  was  about  the  time  of  the 
first  Slav  domination  here  (the  sixth  century  A.c.)  that 
the  three  brothers,  Vukashin,  Ugleshin,  and  Girko, 
resolved  to  build  on  this  hill  a  great  castle.     But  the 
walls,  built  during  the  day,  were  constantly  shaken 
down,  or  disappeared,  during  the  night.     At  last  the 
Vila  revealed  to  Vukashin  that  only  on  one  condition 
could  the  fortress  of  the  brothers  stand — the  wife  of 
one  of  them  must  be  immured  in  the  walls,  and  it 
should  be   whichever  brought   the  rations  for  the 
workmen  on  the  morrow.     The  brothers  swore  that 
they  would  keep  the  secret  from  their  wives,  and  let 
chance  decide  which  should  come.     Girko  only  kept 
his  oath.    To  his  despair,  it  was  his  wife  wlio  came — 
came  from  nursing  their  firstborn, "  not  a  moon  old.'* 

"  0  my  wife,  my  own,  my  ftQl  heart's  sorrow  1 
Didttt  thou  novor  dream  that  thou  must  poi  i8h  ? 
Why  hast  thou  our  littlo  one  abandoned  ? 
Who  will  bathe  our  little  one,  thou  absent? 
Who  will  bare  the  breast  to  feed  the  nurslinor  ?  " 

But  Neimar  Rado,  the  master  builder,  and  his  three 
hundred  workmen,  seized  her,  and  raised  the  wall 


quod  belli  caput  fuerat,  non  eo  solum  quod  Gentius  earn  sibi 
ceperat  Yclut  regni  totius  arcem,  sed  ctiani  quod  Labeatium 
gentis  manitifisima  longe  est  et  difficilis  aditu." 
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about  her.  At  first  she  thought  it  a  jest,  and  patiently 
submitted.  When  she  saw  it  was  deadly  earnest, 
brothers  and  husband  she  piteously  implored  to 
rescue  her. 


"  Let  Its  go  to  my  mother.    Sbe  is  wealthy. 
She  will  buy  a  slave,  a  man  or  woman. 
To  be  buried  in  the  wall's  foundation." 

But  no.  It  was  only  such  as  she  whom  the  gods 
would  accept.  And  pure  and  self-sacrificing  through- 
out, her  last  entreaties  were  for  another,  not  herself. 

'*  In  God*s  name,  my  brother,  Neimar  Kado, 
Leave  a  window  for  this  snowy  bosom ; 
Let  this  snowy  bosom  heave  it  freely. 
When  my  voiceless  Jovo  shall  come  near  me, 
When  he  comes,  oh,  let  him  drain  my  bosom."  ^^ 

Recalling  this  earliest  Slav,  T  could  not  but  recall 
also  the  similar  early,  though  not  earliest,  Celtic  legend. 
Like  Vukashin,  Vortigern  could  not  get  the  walls 
of  his  castle  to  stand  through  a  night  As  the  Vila  to 
Vukashin,  his  Astrologers  to  Vortigern,  announced 
that  the  foundations  could  be  made  seciu^e  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  being;  nor  of  any  ordinary  human 
being,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  character.  The 
Vila  first  demanded  the  like-named  Twins,  Stopan 
and  Stopana ;  and  only  when,  after  long  search,  they 
could  not  be  found,  was  one  of  the  brothers'  own 
wives  accepted.  So,  the  Astrologers  declared  that  a 
boy,  who  had  been  born  five  years  before  without  the 
intervention  of  a  man,  must  be  found,  put  to  death, 
and  the  foundations  besprinkled  with  his  blood. 
This  boy  was  the  famous  Merlin.     And  this  is  the 

13  Bowring,  Servian  Popular  Poetry,  and  Talvi. 
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root-legend  of  Arthurian  Romance.'*  But  both 
legends — the  Slav  legend  of  Vukashin's,  and  the  con- 
temporary Celtic  legend  of  Vortigern's,  Castle — are 
undoubtedly  but  reminiscences  of  actual  human  sacri- 
fices. Through  what  horrors  of  Q-od-worshipping, 
yet,  more  truly,  God-satirising,  rites  has  human 
progress  been  accomplished ! 

SECTION  n.— AT  SCODRA 

§  1.  Scarcely  had  I  disembarked  from  the  londra^ 
and  got  to  something  like  dry  land  in  the  iiiundated 
capital  of  Illyrian  Albania,  when  a  small,  but  rather 
remarkable,  incident  brought  me  back  to  the  con- 
sideration of  present  political  forces.  With  the 
zaptieh  and  one  or  two  of  my  boat's  crew,  I  inquired 
my  way  to  the  British  Consulate  of  a  Turkish 
cavalry-soldier  who  happened  to  be  passing.  The 
way  he  directed  us  lay  along  a  road  which  was,  for  a 
very  considerable  distance,  completely  flooded,  and 
with  but  a  little  island  here  and  there.  But  having 
thus  directed  us,  the  soldier  asked  if  I  was  an 
Englishman !  '*  Evet^^  said  I.  "  Come  up,  then,  on 
my  back/*  said  he,  ''  and  I  will  cany  you  through.'* 
•*  Te  shukir  I "  said  I,  laughing.  "  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  but  there  is  no  need.  I  am  so  wet 
already  from  head  to  foot  that  I  could  not  possibly 
be  wetter."    The  soldier,  however,  insisted.     And  as 

1*  See  Merlin^  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur :  a  Froee 
Romance  (^1460-1460).  Edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley ;  with  an  Essay 
on  ArQmrian  Localities^  by  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie ;  and  an  Essay  on 
Merlin  the  Enchanter,  and  Merlin  the  Bard,  by  W.  D.  Nash 
(Early  English  Text  Society). 
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he  put  it  on  the  ground  of  showing  honour  to  me  as 
an  Englishman,  I  felt  myself  ohliged  to  accept  his 
offer,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  first  islet.  So  I  got  down 
there.  But  the  islet  only  extended  for  a  yard  or  two. 
So  again  the  soldier  insisted  on  my  getting  on  his 
back.  "  IngliZy  Ingliz^^  was  now  his  sole  reply — for 
he  hadn't  spare  breath  for  more — ^to  my  reiterated 
*  *  Yoky  yok ! "  There  was  a  similar  scene  at  a  second 
islet,  and  again,  at  a  third.  And  the  end  of  it  was 
that  I  was  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  flooded 
part  of  the  road. 

He  was  a  wiry  young  fellow.  But  I  was  a 
considerably  taller  and  heavier  man;  and  my 
normal  weight  was  in  no  slight  degree  increased 
by  an  ulster,  drenched  with  both  celestial  and 
terrestrial  waters,  and  by  the  revolver,  Ac,  in 
my  belt.  This  porterage,  therefore,  was  remarkable 
enough  as  a  mere  gymnastic  feat.  But  it  had  more 
significance  than  that.  On  mentioning  the  incident 
to  the  Consul,  he  said,  "  It  would  have  been  rather 
out  of  the  way  for  a  Turkish  soldier  voluntarily  to 
carry  any  one  on  his  back  but  a  wounded  comrade. 
But  that  this  fellow  should  have  insisted  on  carrying 
a  Christian,  a  Ghiaour,  on  his  back  without  any 
necessity  for  it  whatever,  was  certainly  remarkable. 
For  one  can  hardly  attribute  it  to  a  mere  desire  for 
baksheesh.  The  peasants  are  far  honester  men  than 
the  pashas,  and  the  privates  than  their  officers. 
Small  as  his  pay  is,  and  generally  in  arrear,  the 
Turkish  soldier  is  not  the  man  to  do  anything  contrary 
to  his  ordinary  habits  and  prejudices  for  mere  money." 
"So  far  from  that,"    said   I,   "in  more  than   one 
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instance,  in  my  own  limited  experience,  I  have  found 
Turkish  soldiers  refuse  gratuities  they  had  thoroughly 
earned.  The  other  morning,  on  leaving  Zablis^  I 
was  to  slip  something  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
soldiers  who  had  acted  as  servants.  But  both  of  them 
declined,  and  with  an  air  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  their  guest  as  well  as  their  commander's,** 
"  Well,"  said  the  Consul,  "  a  Q-hiaour  s  having  been 
carried  in  this  way  certainly  strikes  me  as  something 
new.** 

"Yet,"  said  I,  "as  you  think  it  so  singular, 
an  explanation  of  it  strikes  me.  Had  he  expressed 
in  words  what  he  meant  by  his  act,  would  he  not 
have  said,  *  Go  and  tell  your  Consul,  tell  England, 
what  a  common  Turkish  trooper  has  done,  little  as 
there  is  in  his  power,  to  do  honour  to  an  Englishman, 
as  one  of  a  nation  the  ally  of  Turkey,  and  which  he 
implores  still  to  befriend  his  country/  And  if  this 
was  what  he  meant,  may  not  the  incident  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  among  the  Turks  of  what  I  have  seen 
so  many  illustrations  of  among  the  Slavs — a  re- 
kindling of  national  spirit,  that  more  and  mOre  con- 
sumes every  superstition  and  prejudice  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  national  resurrection  ?  For  suppose  that^ 
at  the  time  of  the  overwhelming  German  invasion  of 
France,  and  when  aid  from  England  was,  for  a 
moment,  hoped  for,  to  save,  at  least,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine, — suppose  that  a  common  French  soldier 
had  acted  thus  to  an  Englishman,  should  we  not 
have  considered  it  an  evidence  of  high  patriotic 
feeling?  Yet  the  prejudices  which  the  bigoted 
Muslim,  and  dignified  Osmanli,  must  have  overcome 
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in  stooping  to  carry  such  a  burden  of  a  Ghiaour  as 
myself,  were  incomparably  greater  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  case  of  a  French  soldier  of  similar 
rank/' 

§  2.  Nor  did  wider  knowledge  and  deeper  reflec- 
tion but  confirm  this  conjecture  into  the  conviction, 
that,  among  the  Ottoman  People,  no  less  than  among 
the  Nationalities  whom  the  Ottoman  Porte  oppresses, 
there  is  a  revival  of  national  life.  And  it  was  reflec- 
tion particularly  on  the  Albanian  rebellions  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century — rebellions  which,  at  Scodra, 
I  was  naturally  led  to  consider  more  closely — that 
first  led  to  my  seeing  something  of  the  true  cause  of 
that  decline  and  fall  of  their  Empire  which  seemed 
to  negative  the  national  vigour  yet  of  the  Osmanlis. 
The  common  theory  of  it  I  had  certainly  long  already 
questioned.  Whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly not  to  be  scientifically,  that  is,  truly,  explained 
either  by  an  aflSrmation  of  exhausted  vitality,  or  a 
reference  to  race  or  religion.  Explanations  of  this 
kind  belong  to  Theology,  and  Metaphysic,  or  rather 
Metempiric,^*  not  to  Science.  They  arise  from  those 
undeveloped  conceptions  of  causation  common  to, 
and  usual  with,  children,  women,  and  clergymen. 
For  such  explanations  do  not  define  a  relation, 
but  assert  an  entity  as  the  cause,  some  inherent 
quality  which  does  not  really  explain  anything. 
Such  are  the  causes  ridiculed  by  Moliere.  "  Pour- 
quoi  ?    ....    Parce    qu'elle    a    un   vertu    sopori- 

"  We  owe  this  admirable  word  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewis, 
who  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  use  it,  in  his  Problems  of  Life 
and  Mind. 
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fique."  Race  and  religion  are,  no  doubt,  elements  of 
those  general  relations  which  constitute  real  social 
causes.  But,  in  themselves,  they  are  no  more  a 
cause  than  a  magnetic  pole  is,  in  itself,  the  cause  of 
attraction  or  repulsion.  In  that  case,  as  in  every 
other,  the  true  cause  is  a  relation  between  coexistences. 
The  same  magnetic  body  produces  diflFerent  effects 
according  to  its  medium ;  and  so  does  the  same  race,  or 
same  religion.  And  as  to  such  phrases  as  ^*  exhausted 
vitality,"  they  are  mere  metaphorical  descriptions  of 
phenomena,  and  not  even  approximate  statements  of 
causes.  For  even  admit  that  the  facts  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  correspond  with  the 
phrase  "  exhausted  vitality,"  how  does  such  a  phrase 
enlighten  one  as  to  the  cause  of  the  facts  ?  Abso- 
lutely in  no  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  but  obscures 
the  facts  by  involving  them  in  mere  metempirical 
notions  about  "vitality,"  and  the  '*  exhaustion "  of 
it.  Reflection,  however,  as  I  have  said,  at  Scodra, 
on  the  Albanian  rebellions  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  seemed  to  lead  to  a  more  enlightened  con- 
ception of  the  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  And  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that 
the  appearances  which  conjure  up  the  metaphor  of 
an  "exhausted  vitahty"  of  the  Empire  are  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact  of  a  renewed  vitality  of  the 
Nation. 

§  3.  The  Albanian  rebellions  to  which  I  refer  are 
those  of  Ali  Pasha,  of  Joannina,  and  Mustapha  Pasha, 
of  Scodra,  the  great  rebels  respectively  of  Southern, 
and  Northern ;  of  Epirote,  and  lUyrian ;  of  Toske- 
rian,  and  Ghegerian,  Albania.      Born  about  1750, 
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Ali  wa^  the  son  of  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  for- 
tified village  of  Tepelene,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bendscha  with  the  Viossa,  on  the  mainland  north  of 
Corfu.  The  Highland  Chief,  his  father,  had  lost 
nearly  all  his  possessions,  in  unsuccessful  feuds  with 
the  neighbouring  Chieftains ;  and  Ali  had  to  begin 
life,  as  he  afterwards  boasted,  with  but  sixty  paras 
and  a  musket.  But  his  mother,  Khamko,  trained 
him  up  to  have  but  two  objects  in  life — revenge  and 
power.  And  though,  at  first,  only  a  solitary  robber 
— a  Klepht  as  the  Greeks,  or  Haiduk  as  the  Slavs, 
would  say — and  then  a  robber-chief,  yet,  being  ever 
without  fear,  and  without  reproach — I  mean  self- 
reproach — he  not  only  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  of  his  family,  and  kept  such  state  at 
Teleben,  as  Byron,  who  visited  him  there  in  1810, 
describes ;  ^^  but  obtained  from  the  Porte  the  Pashalic, 
first,  of  Tricala  in  Thessaly,  and  then,  of  Jodnnina  in 
Epirus ;  and  now  aimed  at  making  himself  master  of  all 
Albania,  Thessaly,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

But  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  (1808-39)  had  long 
resolved  to  subdue  a  subject  who  not  only  carried 
himself  as  an  independent  prince,  but  who,  since 
his  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  had  been  substan- 
tially, if  not  formally,  recognised  as  independent  by 
the  Sovereigns  of  Western  Europe.  And  open  war 
between  the  Suzerain  and  his  too  powerful  vassal 
began  in  1820 — a  war  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Greeks  to  begin  their  own  War  of  Independence 
(1821-9) — and  ended,  in  1822,  with  the  capitulation 
to   Curchid  Pasha,  and  assassination   of  the   "  Old 

^^  OkUde  Harold,  o.  ii.  ss.  Iv.  and  following. 
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Lion  of  Joannina.""     Such  was  the  history  of  the 
southern  rebel. 

The  northern  rebel,  Mustapha  Pasha,  of  Scodra» 
had  in  this,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  AH,  that  he  had 
not  to  win  his  Pashalic  through  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous craft  and  cruelty ;  but  succeeded,  as  of  right,  to 
what  had  been,  for  generations,  a  fief  hereditary  in 
his  family,  the  great  House  of  BushatU ;  sprung,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  from  Vuk&shin  Merlyatche- 
vitch,  the  founder  of  Scodra ;  ^®  according  to  another, 
from  Ivan  Tsernoievitch,  the  founder  of  Cettinje," 
and  in  either  case  from  a  Servian  family  of  princely 
rank.     He  had  already  shown  his  disaffection  by  the 
very  lukewarm   service   he   rendered   his  Suzerain 
against  the  Greek  insurgents  in  1823,  and  the  Rus- 
sian invaders  in  1829.     But  in  1831  he  broke  into 
open  rebellion ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
accomplish   a  complete  revolution;  take  Constanti- 
nople, depose  the  Sultan,  and  restore  the  old  order  of 
things.     The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  Reschid  Pasha, 
completely  outmatched  him,  not  only  as  a  general, 
but  as   a   diplomatist.      Besieged   here  at    Scodra, 
Mustapha  was  forced  to  surrender.     More  leniently 
treated  than  Ali  of  Jo^nnina,  the  princely  rebel  was 
but  exiled.     It  was,  as  usual,  the  commons,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  had  been  faithful  to  their 
hereditary   ruler,   who   were   tortured,  and   put  to 
death.      But  the   Pashalic  of  Scodra   ceased   from 
henceforth  to  be  an  appanage  of  the  Boushatlis. 

^^  Sco,  for  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination,  Walsh, 
Journey  in  Albania. 

"  See  abovo,  p.  202.  "  Sec  above,  In  Montenegro, 
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§  4.  Now,  what  was  the  real  cause  of  these  Albanian 
rebellions  ?  The  first  process  of  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  causes  is  comparison  of  the  phenomena  investi- 
gated with  other  similar  phenomena.  We  remark, 
then,  that  these  were,  not  Christian,  but  Muslim 
rebellions ;  and  that  there  were,  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  a  great  many  such  rebellions  contempora- 
neously with  those  in  Albania.  Such  were  the 
revolts  of  the  Wahabis  in  Arabia ;  Mamelukes  in 
Egypt ;  and  Janissaries  in  Servia ;  of  the  Dere  Beys 
of  almost  every  province  of  the  Empire  ;  of  Pass  van 
Oglou  of  Widdin  ;  Hussein  Kapitan  of  Bosnia ;  and 
Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt.  Various  were  the  local 
causes  of  these  rebellions ;  but  they  had  all  but  one 
general  cause — on  the  one  hand,  the  overgrowth  of 
the  Feudal  System  of  Turkey ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  determination  of  Sultans  of  great  reforming 
energy— Selim  III.  (1789-1807)  and  Mahmoud  11. 
(1808-1839) — to  destroy  that  system,  and  introduce 
the  centralised  administration  of  the  Modern  State. 
But  neither  this  overgrowth  of  Feudalism,  nor  the 
anarchy  of  the  passage  out  of  it,  is  peculiar  to 
Turkey.  Such  an  overgrowth,  and  such  an  anarchy 
of  transition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
most  advanced  European  States.  Hence,  when  we 
see  the  true  cause  of  this  anarchy,  we  find  it  to  afibrd 
a  presumption,  at  least,  of  the  continued,  rather  than 
of  the  **  exhausted,"  vitality  of  the  Osmanlis.  And 
clear  proof  of  such  continued  vitality  we  find  in  the 
fact  that  the  reforming  Sultans,  with  their  great 
Lieutenants,  Churchid  Pasha,  Reschid  Pasha,  and 
Omar  Pasha,  did  actually — not  only  without  aid,  but 
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notwithstanding  simultaneous  rebellions,  and  inva- 
sions,  of  the  most  formidable  character— did  actoallj 
triumph  over  every  one  of  their  rebellious  vassal^ 
save  the  Egyptian  Viceroy ;  did  actually  destroy  the 
Feudal,  and  introduce  the  New  System,  as  they  had 
resolved.     Yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  decline  and  &11  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,   and    that    it   is   now,  indeed,  impossible. 
What  then  is  the  cause  of  this,  if  such  assumed  causes 
as  "exhausted  vitality,''  and  unprogressiveness  of  race 
and  religion,  are  not  only  disproved,  but  the  reverse 
of  them  proved.     The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  those 
national  rebellions  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  which,  made  triumphant  by  the  intervention 
of  all  (/liriHtian  Europe,  made  impossible  what  had 
occurred    in    more     fortunately    situated    Western 
HtatcH — the  i)rc8ervation  of  the  political  integrity  of 
the  Empire,  along  with  the  economic  transition  from 
KoudaliHin. 

§  fi.  Rut  I  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  the 
BritiHli  (Consulate  at  Scodra,  when,  hark,  pistol-shots ! 
Thi)  Consul  seemed  used  to  the  thing.  "  I  suppose," 
Hfiid  ho,  quietly,  "it  is  but  one  of  those  vendettas^ 
or  blood-feuds  of  the  Albanians,  which  the  Turks 
Hceni  unable,  or  perhaps  do  not  much  care,  to 
HiipprcHH."  Presently  a  cavass  entered  the  room. 
**  What  18  the  matter?"  "A  dispute  at  the  coffee- 
house, round  the  corner,  between  three  men.  One 
had  been  shot  dead.  But  the  zaptiehs  had  imme- 
diately come  up,  and  seized — the  corpse."  It  was 
an  incident  that  turned  the  conversation  from 
the  governors  to   the  governed;   from  the  Turks 
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to  the  Albanians;  from  the  latest,  to  the  earliest, 
Asiatic  invaders  of  Europe.  And  I  chanced  to 
be  informed  of  one  peculiar  trait  of  Albanian,  or 
rather  of  North-Albanian,  manners  and  customs 
which — considering  the  generality  of  our  discussion 
here  of  the  Eastern  Question — it  may  be  not  alto- 
gether irrelevant  to  mention. 

I  found  that  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom  here 
for  both  Christian  and  Muslim  youths,  between 
sixteen  and  one-  or  two-and-twenty,  when  they 
usually  marry,  to  fall  in  love — purely  and  romanti- 
cally in  love — with  some  boy  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.  To  this  boy  the  youth  addresses  love-letters 
and  songs  of  the  most  passionate  character.  Yet 
this  attachment  among  the  North-Albanians,  or 
Ghegs,  remains,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  as  free  of 
all  impurity  as,  among  ourselves,  the  ardent  affec- 
tion of  a  brother  and  sister.*®  M.  Hahn  calls  this 
passion  "  dorische  Knabenliebe."  But,  as  M.  Dozon 
remarks,**  its  origin  seems  to  be  rather  Oriental  than 
Dorian.  The  songs  in  which  this  passion  is  expressed 
are  quatrains  of  which  the  technical  name  is  beit^  a 
word  of  Arabic  derivation.  And  of  Oriental  origin 
are  also  the  words  that  mark  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  the  two  friends  or  lovers ;  the  youth-lover 
being  called  arqik^  a  corruption  of  an  Arabic  word ; 
and  the  boy-beloved  doulber,  or  pouqt^  both  derived 

^^  "  Jeder  Gedanke  an  fleisohliche  Lust  liegt  ihm  so  feme,  dass 
er  eher  daran  denken  wlirde,  sich  mit  seiner  Sohwester  zn 
vergehen  als  mit  dem  Lieblinge.*' — ^Hahn,  AlbanesUche  Studieny 
8.  167.     So  also  Doason,  Langvie  Chkipe  ou  AJbanaiae^  p.  9. 

"  P.  9. 
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f  n)in  tbo  Persian.  Let  me  give  some  exampleB,  in 
M.  I)ozou*s  translation,^  of  these  paiderastic,  yet 
not  impure  love-songs  : — 

**  Ohjot  aim6  (O  dulbor  I),  je  vais  te  dire  nne  parole 
MuIh  quo  tu  Toxaucos ! 
(^Ar  U\  Koi^ioiirio  connatt  ma  paasion, 
((VeHt)  quo  tu  paries,  et  que  tu  oonverse  (aveo  moi). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oi^  iuonta^C8  oouvortes  de  neige 

(\anino  ollen  plcurent  sur  mes  chagrms  I 

Qu*HH-tu,  ohjot  aimo  (0  pou9t  I),  que  ta  bouche  reste  muette, 

l*uiH8o  DiiMi  t'on  puiiirl 

•  •  •  •  « 

0  oufaiit,  pourquoi  m*a8-tu  blossS 
D'un  ooup  do  fou  ?    Puisso  ton  bras  se  briser ! 
Avw  U^H  uirH  pracicux  pourquoi  m'as-tu  frapp6 
Li\,  oil  lo  chinirgicii  no  pout  mcttre  la  main  ? 

«  «  «  «  • 

DopuiH  (pio  ta  mouRtacho  a  c<)mmenc<^  do  parattre 
i)*ui  lo  doHir  do  nuiB8ooir  i\  tos  cotes  ; 
Ak^ih,  tu  rohHoniblo8  (\  uno  fiaDcvo  dans  scs  atours, 
IMuH  jo  vais,  ot  plus  num  amour  B*augmento. 

«  «  «  «  • 

Tu  pansoH  aveo  lea  sourcils  fronces, 
(\>nuno  la  luno  (juand  les  nuage8  los  voilent ; 
Malliounnix  quo  jo  Huis  on  pleurant, 
('omniout  la  luistjorai-jo  cotto  existence?" 

By  no  means  so  irrelevant  as  it  may,  at  first 
Higlit,  ai)pear  to  a  geneml  discussion  of  the  Eastern 
QuoHtion,  is  the  noting  here  of  this  pure  passion 
among  youths.  For  the  loathing  with  which,  in 
AVoHtorn   Europe,   any  approach   to  passionate  ad- 

"  1^  88-93. 
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miration  between  elder  and  younger  persons  of  the 
male  sex  is  regarded — the  female  sex  is  allowed 
greater  liberty — as  not  only  commonly,  but  neces- 
sarily and  unquestionably  due  only  to  the  grossest 
and  most  selfish  impulses;  and  the  absence  of  any 
such  utterly  indiscriminating  loathing  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Asia,  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
of  all  the  contrasts  of  moral  feeling  that  distin- 
guish the  West  and  the  East.  And  even  religious 
hatreds  are  hardly  so  bitter,  as  moral  antipathies 
founded  on  different  sexual  customs. 

But  such  a  fact  as  I  have  just  noted  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  found  a  signal  corrective  of  our  Western 
prejudices.  What  we  find  is  that,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  country,  such  affection  as  we 
imagine  impossible  save  with  objects  and  results 
which  we  rightly  condemn  as  anti-social,  is  possible 
without  such  anti-social  objects  and  results ;  nay,  in 
conjunction  with  unfeigned  horror  and  indignation 
at  the  supposition  of  anything  of  the  sort  Not 
necessarily  evil,  therefore,  is  the  passionate  affection, 
any  report  or  show  of  which  is,  with  us,  so  apt  to  be 
condemned  as,  without  question,  impure.  Lust, 
though  it  may  commonly  be  the  root,  is,  with 
higher  natures,  only  the  last  ecstasy  of  love.  But 
those  coarser  natures  in  which,  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  tender  feeling  is  the  consequence,  rather 
than  the  cause,  of  sexual  appetite,  cannot  imagine 
such  a  complete  disjunction  of  the  former  from 
the  latter,  as  they  are  without  experience  of  in 
themselves.  And  hence,  in  their  indiscriminating 
denunciations,  there  is   more  of  brutality  than  of 
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purity ;  they  suggest  evil  when  no  evil  viroiild  other- 
wise be  thought  of;  and  they  restrain,  or  sully  ^th 
grossness,  our  admiration  of,  and  sympathy  with, 
that  youthful  beauty  and  impressibility,  than  which 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  fair." 

§  6.  But  to  return  to  considerations  more  directly 
Ixjaring  on  the  main  purpose  of  this  book.  If  not 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Albanians,  as  probably  the  earliest  Aryan 
invaders  of  Europe,  cannot  but  have  a  high  interest 
in   a  general   discussion   of  the  Eastern  Question. 

^  With  respect  to  the  ancient  Greek  appreciation  of  this  divine 
form  of  the  icaXov,  beauty,  see  Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Cfreeee/rom 
Homer  to  Menander,  pp.  305-13.  The  remarks  on  this  snbjeot 
of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  IT.  Hallam  appear  to  me,  as  to  the  friend 
who  pointed  them  out,  of  such  weight,  considering  Mr.  Hallam's 
well-known  character,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  them 
in  full.  "  Plato  saw  veiy  early,  that  to  communicate  to  our 
nature  this  noblest  kind  of  love,  the  love  of  a  worthy  object, 
would  have  the  ofToctof  a  regeneration  to  the  soul.  .  .  .  Hence 
his  constant  prcKentatiou  of  morality  under  the  aspect  of  beauty, 
a  practice  favoured  by  the  language  of  his  country,  where,  from 
an  early  jwriod,  the  bame  to  koAov  had  comprehended  them  both. 
II once  that  frequent  commendation  of  a  more  lively  sentiment 
than  has  existed  in  other  times  between  man  and  man,  the 
misunderbtanding  of  which  has  repelled  several  from  the  deep 
tenderness,  and  splendid  imaginations,  of  the  Phoedrus  and 
iSym|)osiiim ;  but  which  was  evidently  resorted  to  by  Plato,  on 
account  of  the  social  prejudices  which  at  that  time  depressed 
woman  below  her  natural  station,  and  which,  even  had  the 
philosopher  himself  entirely  surmounted  them,  would  have 
rendered  it,  perhaps,  impossible  to  persuade  an  Athenian 
audience  that  a  female  mind,  especially  if  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  chastity  and  modest  obedience,  could  ever  possess 
attractions  at  all  worthy  to  fix  the  regard,  much  less  exhaust 
the  cai)acity  of  this  highest  and  purest  manly  love."— vBewaifw, 
■Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  Cicero^  p.  172. 
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That  the  Albanians  are  the  modern  representa* 
tives  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  as  Hahn  maintains,^ 
is,  I  think,  a  somewhat  precipitate  conclusion.^  The 
Pelasgians,  I  fear,  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  people 
of  whom  we  can  say  very  little  with  certainty.  Yet 
that  the  Albanians  are,  what  may  be  called  an 
autochthonous  people,  and  related  to  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  may  be  considered  as 
probable.  Their  language  is  Indo-Germanic,  and  in 
its  main  elements  related  to  the  Greek,  though  many 
of  its  words  show  the  traces  left  by  the  various  other 
peoples  with  whom  the  Albanians  have,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years,  been  more  or 
less  intermingled.  Among  the  earliest,  and  not 
the  least  important,  of  the  peoples  with  whom  the 
Albanians  became  mixed,  were  the  Celts.  For  it  is 
certain  that  the  Celts,  KeXrat,  Gauls  or  Gaels,  the 
first  of  the  new  Aryan  invaders  of  Europe  in  the 
Modem  Age  dating  from  the  Sixth  Century  B.C., 

^  "  Uilsere  Theaen  sind  folgende : — 

"  1.  Die  Epiroten  und  Makedonier  waren  noch,  zn  StraWs 
Zeit,  Ungriechen  oder  Barbaren. 

"  2.  Epiroter,  Makedonier  and  Illjrior  sind  Stammverwandte. 

'*3.  Eb  sind  viole  Anzeichen  vorhanden,  dass  Epiroten  und 
Makedonier  den  Kern  des  Tyrrhenisoli-PelaBgisclien  Yolks- 
stammesbildeten,  dessen  ausserste  Spitzen  in  Italien  und  Thraoien 
in  Geschiclite  hineinragen. 

"  4.  Illyrisoh-Pelasgisch  im  weiteren  Sinne." — 
Hahn,  AJhanesische  Studien,  a.  215.    Compare  Niebuhr,  Leeturea 
on  Ancient  Ethnography ^  dc.,Y6L  i.  p.  301 ;  Retzen's  EthnologUche 
Sehriften ;  and  Virchow  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  during  1877. 

*«^  See  Dozon,  Lanqne  Chkipe,  and  Max  Muller,  Science  of 
Language. 
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established  themselves  in  the  countries    afterws 
called  Slavouia,  Syrmia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Upj 
Albania.**     And  it  is,  at  least,  highly  probable  ti 
that  last  dynasty  which  ruled  independent  lUyriai 
was  of  Celtic  race,   or  at  least  extraction;*^  an 
hence  it  follows,  singular  as  may  appear  the  con 
sequence,   that  Scodra  and   Scone   are   not   uncon- 
nected;   nor    the   kingdom  ended  by   the    Boman 
occupation  of    Illyria  (b.o.   168),  the   kingdom  of 
which  Scodra  was  the  capital,  with  that  established 
(a.o-  600)  after  the  Roman  withdrawal  from  Britain 
(a.g.  410),  the   kingdom   of  which  Scone   was  the 
coronation-town.^ 

§  7.  But  such  historical  relations  cannot  but 
enlarge  our  view  of  the  Eastern  Question;  and 
show  us  more  clearly  that  it  is,  indeed,  but  that 
general  question  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
which  has  been  debated  during  the  whole  of  the 
Modem  Age ;  or  since  the  establishment  in  Europe  of 
States  of  a  higher  and  more  progressive  civilisation 
than  that  of  the  contemporary  States  of  Asia.  The 
identification  of  the  modem  Albanians  with  the 
ancient  Illyrians,  and  of  these  with  the  Auto- 
chthonous Pelasgians,  if  it  can  be  accepted,  takes  us 
back  to  the  earliest  Aryan  settlement  in  Europe — 
that  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — 
and  to  that  immense  but  unrecorded  development 
of  wliich  we  know  little  more  than  the  results — those 

^*  See  Niebnhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethnography  and  Qeografhy^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  306-12. 

*'  See  llecquard,  Haute  Albanie,  Aper^u  Hiatorique. 
"*  See  Skene,  Celtie  Scotland,  v.  i.  pp.  227-80. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Republics  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Modern  Age,  In  these  Republics  we  find  States 
in  which  the  organisation  of  Primitive  Socialism  exists 
only  in  traces ;  States  which  have  already  entered  on 
the  stage  of  Individualistic  development.  The  highest 
European,  is  thus  now  essentially  diflFerentiated  from 
the  highest  Asiatic,  civilisation.  And  in  this  diflfer- 
entiation  we  see  at  once  the  primitive,  and  necessary^ 
cause  of  the  war  henceforth,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Modem  Age,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

But  the  certain  establishment  of  the  Celts,  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Modern  Age,  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  ancient  lUyrians  from  Segestica  (Sissek)  on  the 
Upper  Sav,^  to  Scodra  here  and  the  Lower  Drin,  and 
even  beyond  Illyria,  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and 
the  probable  Celtic  origin  of  the  last  and  only 
historic  dynasty  of  Illyrian  kings,  shows  us  a  thirds 
and  most  important,  element  in  this  age-long  war 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  great  States  of  the^ 
West  and  of  the  East  have  not  been  the  only  com- 
batants in  this  great  conflict,  though  it  has  been 
between  their  different,  their  more  and  less  developed, 
civilisations  that  it  has  mainly  lain.  From  the  first, 
down  to  these  latest,  centuries  of  the  Modem  Age, 
there  has  been  a  third  set  of  combatants  in  this  great 
Eurasian  War — the  Northern  Barbarians. 

Everywhere  in  the  Classical  Period,  the  first  half- 
millennium  of  the  Modern  Age  (500  B.c.-l  A.c), 
it  was  the  Celts  who  were,  in  Europe,  the  great 
Northern  Power.  The  Celts,  during  the  next,  or,  as 
I  call  it,  par  excellence^  Barbarian  Period,  which  ended 

"  See  below,  In  Oroatia,  Sect.  II. 

Q  2 
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with  the  fall  of  Borne,  were  sncoeeded  bj  the  T\ 
and  Slavs.    Then  came  half  a  millennium  nea: 
respite  during  the  Arabian  Period  (500-1000 
in  which  Europe  was  menaced  by  a  new  conatm^ 
of  civilisation  from  the  South,  rather  than  bj  a 
destruction  of  it  from  the  North.     During*  the  i 
half-millennium,  the  Northern  Barbarians   were 
distinctively,  in  Europe,  what  then,  and  during  t 
whole  of  this  age,  they  have  been  in  Asia,  Turania 
of  various  tribes,  that  I  have  distinguished  this  hal 
millennium,  in  general   Eurasian  History,   as    th 
Turanian  Period..    And  in  our  present  Transitions 
Period,  Semi-Turanians,  at  least,  play  that  part  ol 
the  Northern  Barbarians  first  played  by  the  Celts 
in  the  beginning  of  that  age-long  conflict  of  the 
Civilisations  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  which  is 
the  Eastern  Question. 

§  8.  Such  were  the  general  reflections  that  arose 
as  T  recalled  the  results  of  late  research  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Albanians.  Let  me  now  briefly  note  the  few  great 
events  of  their  later  history,  since  the  deposition  by 
the  Romans  of  their  probably  Celtic  King,  and 
destruction  of  their  independent  Illyrian  kingdom. 
Hardly  again,  from  this  destruction  of  their  inde- 
pendence towards  the  close  of  the  Classical,  till 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Present,  Period,  do 
the  Albanians  figure  in  history  as  even  temporarily 
united  and  independent. 

But  great  changes  in  this  interval  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  years  (b.c.  170  -  a. c.  1444)  have 
taken .  place.       The     Slavs    have     succeeded    the 
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Celts  as  invaders  of,  and  settlers  in,  lUyria,^®  as 
far  down  as  to  Scodra  here.  To  designate  the 
country  inhabited  still  by  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Illyrians,  the  name  of  "  Albania  "  had,  under 
the  later  Greek  Empire,  come  into  use,  about,  indeed, 
the  very  time  (eleventh  century)  that  the  ancient 
Celtic  Albania  (Albain  or  Albanach)  was  beginning 
to  be  called  "  Scotland.** "  And  occupied  as  it  now 
chiefly  was  by  Slavs,  the  term  "  Illyrians,"  if  used 
to  designate  the  people  of  Illyricum  or  lUyria, 
means,  not  the  former  Pelasgic  owners  of.  the 
name  and  the  country,  but  these  new  Slav  invaders 
of  the  one,  and  usurpers  "  of  the  other.  But  as  they 
had  but  exchanged  Boman  for  Greek  masters,  the 
ancient  Illyrians,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  Alban- 
ians, shared  the  fate  of  the  Greek  Empire;  and, 
on  its  partitionment  by  the  Crusaders  of  the  Fourth 
Horde,  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Latin  Despots 
of  Epirus  (1204^1469).  But  the  result  of  the  great 
European  Civil  War  which  had  thus  ended  in  the 
partitionment  of  the  Orthodox  East  by  the  Catholic 

3*  For  this  name,  however,  it  may  bo  here  noted  that,  to  quote 
Niebuhr,  "there  is  no  authority  at  all.  The  Greek  form  is 
'IXXvpts,  and  the  Latin  lUyricum,  The  more  ancient  writers  always 
employ  the  name  of  the  people,  ol  IXXvptoc,  ly  'lAXvpibis,  in  Itty- 
ricUy  while  lUyriatm  does  not  occur  till  the  time  of  the  later 
Emperors.  But  with  this  preliminary  remark,"  he  adds,  "  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  use  the  name." — Lectures  on  Ethnography^  dc^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  297,  298. 

3^  See  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

^^  lUyrM  is  what  the  Slav  inhabitants,  paiiicularly  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  call  their  native  language.  As  to  the  little 
right  they  have  to  give  themselves,  or  their  language,  such  a 
name,  see  Niebuhr,  as  above  cited,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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§  9.  All  this,  of  course,  implies  an  utter  upbreak 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  at  least.  And  the 
Consul's  former  experiences  at  Tunis,  and  connection 
with  our  very  able  Consul-General  there,  introduced 
the  discussion,  one  day  after  dinner,  of  consequences 
of  the  Ottoman  upbreak,  not  hitherto,  in  the  course 
of  these  travels,  discussed.  I  had  said  that  my  notion 
of  an  Eastern  Policy  might  be  summed  up  thus : 
Accept  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  and  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Nationality  of  the  Ottomans. 
That  Empire  consists  of  three  diflferent  parts:  the 
Central  and  Home  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  with  the 
Foreign  provinces  of  what  may  be  distinguished  as 
Frankistan  on  the  one  side,  and  Arabistan  on  the  other. 
And  the  rule  of  the  Porte  over  all  its  Foreign  Provinces 
must,  I  believed,  cease,  or  be  exceedingly  curtailed. 
"  But  what,  then,"  asked  the  Consul,  '*  is  to  become  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  ?  "  "  The  Sultan,'*  I  replied, 
**  must  be,  at  least,  assisted  in  the  government  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  by  British  administrators,  and  a  Pro* 
tectorate  of  Tunis  must  be  conceded  to  Italy.*' 
"  But,"  said  the  Consul,  "  to  concede  to  Italy  a  Pro- 
tectorate of  Tunis  would  be  to  give  up  that  para* 
mount  power  there  which  the  Consul-Generalship  of 
Sir  Thomas  Read  has  so  long  secured  us,  and  to 
embroil  ourselves,  besides,  with  France." 

I  urged  not  only  the  historical,  but  the  political, 
reasons  for  restoring  Carthage  to  Rome.  If  Syria  and 
Egypt  are  to  be  administered  by  any — and  I  thought 
they  must  be  administered  by  some—  European  power, 
that  Power  must  be  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain 
alone.     For  we  alone  have  a  right  to  be  supreme  in 


"^^  "^^l  I  made  at  f  ^"^^Po/is."     ^'^'  "^«fce 

^'  ""^  ^urso,  on 
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Dervish  Pasha,  to  whose  thoroughly  Turkish  re- 
cognition of  ties  of  old  friendship  with  a  common 
friend,  I  had  ahready  been  so  much  indebted 
for  the  faciUties  afforded  me  in  my  journey  from 
Montenegro.  And  after  such  a  discussion  as  that 
which  I  have  just  indicated  on  the  partitionment  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  did  strike  me,  as  so  often 
on  similar  occasions  it  had  struck  me,  that  there  was 
something  not  a  little  humorous  in  the  compliments 
and  courtesies  exchanged,  and  wishes  and  hopes  ex- 
pressed, in  the  selamlik  of  an  Ottoman  Pasha.  For 
whatever  the  phrases  used,  every  Pasha  was  probably 
just  as  much  convinced  as  myself  that  the  days  of 
Ottoman  rule,  in  Europe  at  least,  were  virtually  at 
an  end;  that  even  to  nominal  rule  it  would  be 
difficult  much  longer  to  hold  on ;  and  that,  in  fact^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman-European  Empire 
was  much  more  an  object  that  might  be  made 
personally  to  pay,  than  one  which  it  could  be  hoped 
politically  to  realise.  In  the  meantime,  the  power 
they  have,  they  exercise  with  magnificent  courtesy ; 
and  having  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  Podgoritza  . 
and  the  Northern  Highlands ;  I  was  offered  a  passage 
to  Hulm  in  a  Government  steamer,  and  assured  that 
I  should  find  every  provision  made  for  my  further 
journey. 

SECTION  in, — IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OP  THE  GHEGS. 

§  1.  In  the  Imperial  Ottoman  gunboat  I  made  the 
voyage  along  the  northern,  under  very  different 
circumstances  to    those  of   my  voyage  along  the 
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southern,  shores   of    the  Skaderski    Yezero^  as  i\ 
fonner  Slav  possessors  call  this  northernmost  of  th 
three  great  Albanian    Lakes.    Whiling*   away  the 
time  in  as  much  talk  with  the  officers   as  toy  little 
Turkish  would   allow,  I    found   that  the    captain*8 
guide  was    an    English  book — Inman's    'Nautical 
Tables.'    But    from    Constantinople  to    "Fokohama, 
Englisli  handbooks  and  uniforms  are  adopted  for  the 
Navies,  as  French  manuals  and    uniforms  are  (or 
were  ?)    for    the    Armies,  of   progressive    £2astem 
States.     The  day  being  fine,  and  everything'  bright 
and  happy-looking,  not  only  the  superior  officers,  but 
the  common  soldiers  on  board,  were  moved  to  kill 
something.     And  miserable  potnshots  were  taken  at 
life-enjoying  waterfowl  which,  too  often  hit,  had,  of 
course,  as  we  steamed  swiftly  on,  to  be  left  to  linger 
in   their  unregarded  agony.      We   cast  anchor  off 
Ilulm ;   and,  getting  into  the  captain's  gig,  I  was 
steered  through  the  tops  of  trees  and  bushes,  and 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  which  the  inundation 
had  reached.     There  I  found  an  escort  and  splendid 
grey  charger  waiting  me.     There  are  horses,  as  there 
are  women,  one  never  forgets.    The  road  was  dreary, 
but  the  ride,  delightful.     Round  the   hill    along   a 
cultivated  plain  to  a  village ;  beyond  this  to  a  small 
camp ;    and  then  over  a  vast  sterile  stone-covered 
plain,  with,  however,  a  considerable   commissariat? 
traffic,  and  many  dead  horses.     And  refreshed  as  I 
had  been  with  coffee  at  the  Commandant's  quarters 
at  tlie  midway  village;  I  found  the  gallop  over  all 
too  soon,  when  we  arrived  at  Podgoritza  (Hill-foot) ; 
with   its  memories  of  the   Conqueror   Mohammed, 
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by  whom,  and  of  the  Imperial  Dioclea,  out  of  which, 
this  little  Turkish,  now  (1879)  Montenegrin,  frontier 
town  was  built.^' 

There  was  a  large  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  outside  the  broken-down  walls.  But  the  Pashas 
and  Staff-oflScers  occupied  quaiiiers  in  the  narrow- 
laned  town.  So  I  rode  in,  and  called  at  once  on  the 
two  Pashas  who  had  commands  here.  In  the  selam- 
lik  of  one  of  them  I  found  an  old  Colonel  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  heroic  defence  of  Silistria  (1854) 
— the  defence  in  which  Capt.  Butler  and  Lieut. 
Nasmyth  so  highly  distinguished  themselves.  The 
garrison,  it  may  be  remembered,  not  only  retook  two 
forts  and  repulsed  the  grand  assault,  but  assumed  the 
oflFensive,  crossed  the  river,  defeated  the  Russians, 
and  destroyed  their  siege-works.  The  old  man  had 
fond  recollections  of  the  British  officers.  And  the 
polite  Pasha  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  not  make 
himself  more  agreeable  to  his  English  guest  than  by 
permitting  the  old  Colonel  to  dilate  with,  probably  in 
his  case  perfectly  genuine,  enthusiasm  on  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  guideh  Ingliz. 

A  Greek  Bey,  the  Midecin-en-chef  of  the  army  of 
Albania,  whom  I  had  met  at  the  Pasha*s,  and  to 
whom  I  had  besides  a  special  introduction,  kindly 
asked  me  to  share  his  quarters.  Under  an  archway, 
out  of  a  narrow  street,  or  rather  lane,  we  rode  into  a 
courtyard  with  a  tree  or  two.  Dismounting,  we 
ascended  an  outside  staircase  to  a  somewhat  scantily 
furnished  suite  of  rooms  opening  from  a  wide  cor- 

^  See,  for  an  account  of  a  late  visit  to  Dioclea,  Oood  Words^ 
Sept.  1868. 
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ridor.      Outside  the    ruinous    old    town-wallsy  and 
facing  the  mountains  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
Albania,  was  the  Ottoman  camp.     Clearly  defined 
against  the  sky-line,  on  a  plateau  on  the  heights, 
was  the  fortress  of  Medun  ;  the  former  oommandant 
of  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  I  had  met  as  a 
prisoner  in  Montenegro.     In  a  hollow  betv^een  the 
camp  and  the  heights  lay,  still  unburied,  all  stripped, 
and  many  mutilated,  by  the  Kutchi  and  Montenegrin 
victors,  the  Turks,  or  rather  Arabs — for  the  Ottoman 
regiments  here  were  chiefly  from  Syria — who  had 
fallen  in  the  late  battle.     Interesting  it  was  to  be, 
amid  such  a  barbaric  environment,  discussing,  with 
the  Greek  Medecin-en-chefy  the  chief  books  and  ideas 
that  lay  the  foundation  of  a  New  Social  Order. 
Barbarous    though    our    surroundings    were,    nay, 
perhaps,  all  the  more  on  that  very  account,  intelleo- 
tually  one  felt  transported  into  the  atmosphere  of  tlie 
Ercchtheidai — 

Aici  Sid  Xa/Airporarov 
Bam>rrcs  afipm  outf^pos.^ 

§  2.  The  discussion  began  with  my  remarking  on 
the  new  realisation  which  my  recent  travels  had 
given  of  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe.  If  not 
(luitc  disregarded,  that  history  has,  at  least,  been,  by 
most  of  us,  by  no  means  realised  like  that  of  Central, 
and  Western  Europe.  But  this  new  realisation  of 
the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered not  only  a  new  world,  but  a  new  world 
without  which  the  old  could  not  be  rightly  under- 

^*  Euripides,  Medea,  829-30. 
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stood.  Hence  the  Comtist  conception  of  "  the  West  *'— =• 
or  "pob'tical  Europe  in  its  true  sense" — a  conception, 
in  which  "Europe'*  means  only  its  Romanic  and 
Teutonic  peoples,  while  its  Hellenic  and  Slavonic 
peoples  are  relegated  to  Asia— appeared  unmaintain- 
able. Europe  is  thus  shorn  of  at  least  a  third  of  its 
proper  history;  and  the  shutting-out  of  Eastern 
Europe  not  only  distorts  or  destroys  all  the  true 
significance  of  the  history  of  Central,  and  Western 
Europe ;  but  prevents  our  seeing  the  very  remarkable 
and  instructive  correlations  of  similarity  and  differ- 
ence in  the  histories  of  its  various  Britannic,  Romanic, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Hellenic  divisions,  and  the 
organic  connection  of  the  whole.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  the  "West"  in 
Comte's  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  between  Teu- 
tonic, and  particularly  Romanic,  Europe,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Hellenic,  and  particularly  Slavonic, 
Europe  on  the  other.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  difference 
less,  but  more  profound,  than  that  which  Comte  so 
much  insisted  on.  Yet  it  is  a  difference  that  unites, 
rather  than  separates.  For  it  brings  the  histories  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  into  a  reciprocally 
illuminating  correlation. 

It  is,  according  to  Comte,  inheritance  of  Greco- 
Roman  culture,  incorporation  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  organisation  by  Catholic  Feudalism  that  differ- 
entiate Teutonic  and  Romanic,  from  Slavonic  and  Hel- 
lenic, Europe,  and  give  them  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
title  of  "  the  West."  But  all  the  divisions  of  Europe 
have  more  or  less  inherited  Greco-Roman  culture. 
Even  in  Russia,  Greek  was  not  an  unknown  tongue ; 
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8uch  a  difference  as  unites,  rather  than  separates. 
For  only  in  treating  the  histories  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  as  correlative  developments  of  one 
general  organic  process  shall  we  understand  the 
history  of  either  truly,  or  truly  foresee  the  result,  for 
either,  of  its  historical  development.  Such  a  con- 
ception requires  no  such  damaging  admission  as 
that,  though  France  is  the  central  state  to  a  *' rightly 
trained  intelligence,*'  yet  Germany  is,  "not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  politically,  the  central  state,  or  might 
be ;"  nor  such  a  damaging  concession  as  that  Poland 
and  Greece  may  be  considered  as  "  adjuncts  of  the 
West ;'  *  nor  such  a  damaging  aflSrmation  as  that 
Russia  and  the  other  East-European  Nationalities 
"  should  only  follow,  adopt,  and  assimilate,*'  while, 
unfortunately  for  the  theory,^  each  of  them  is  now 
animated  by  a  national  spirit  manifestly  bent  on  a 
development  at  once  European  and  original.  In  the 
Socialistic  Conservatism  of  Eastern  Europe  there  will 
be  found  a  cause  of  ultimate  Progress  no  less  im- 
portant than  that  afforded  by  the  Individualistic 
Develop'Vnent  of  Western  Europe.  The  history, 
therefore,  of  the  former  must  no  longer  be  either 
utterly  disregarded,  or  treated  as  completely  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  latter.  The  histories  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  must  be  together  con- 
sidered as  correlative  divisions  of  one  general 
process. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Eastern, 
to  Western  Europe,  and  so,  to  the  general  history  of 
Civilisation,  Buckle's  views  were  referred  to.     These 

3*  See  E88ay8  on  IntematiofMl  Policy :  the  West  (Congreve). 
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Hygiene,"  he  maintained,  "  is  the  true  Scientia 
Scieniiarum. 

—(Health,  eldest-bom  of  the  Blessed) — "well  may 
it  be  so  personified  and  addressed.  But  Health,  as 
I  conceive  it,  is  freedom,  not  only  from  physical,  but 
from  mental  Disease ;  and  hence,  from  Superstition, 
the  worst  mental  disease  of  all.  Thus  conceiving 
Health,  the  Physician,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Hygien- 
ist,  or  he  who  concerns  himself  with  those  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  community  which  are  the  general 
conditions  of  the  health  of  the  individual,  serve  each 
but  in  a  department  of  the  great  art  of  Hygiene,  and 
should  regard  each  other's  labours  as  correlative, 
and  reciprocally  completing.  But  grant  this,  and  it 
follows  that  Hygiene,  as  the  science  of  Health,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  true  Scientia  Sdentiarum.  For 
to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  Hygiene  thus  conceived, 
all  the  sciences  contribute;  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  aim,  the  fullest  development  of 
all  the  sciences  is  needed.  That  aim  is  to  make 
the  Tnens  sana  in  corpore  sano  imiversal.  This  will 
be  the  highest  achievement  of  human  knowledge, 
and  thence-resulting  power.  And  the  Physician's 
art  is  but  a  branch  of  that  general  art  of  Hygiene 
through  which  this  great  aim  will  be  accom- 
plished.** 

"Well,**  said  I,  "your  notion  of  the  Scientia 
Scientiarum  implies  a  classification  of  the  sciences 
different  from  that  which  I  think  the  most  logical, 

3»  Anihdogta  Grmca. 
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and  the  most  instructive,  and,  therefore,  tlie  h 
Still,  I  will  not  dispute  the  high  rank  you  clain 
Hygiene.    For  the  sciences  are  all  so  interconnei 
tluBit  almost  any  one  of  them  may  be  considered 
that  to  which  all  the  others  contribute,  and  for  1 
perfection  of  which  the  fullest  development  of  all  t. 
rest  is  needed.     But  most  fully  and  heartily  I  agn 
with  you  in  thinking  that  the  '  Healthy  Mind  in  th 
Healthy  Body/  made  universal,  will  be  the  higbesi 
practical  achievement  of  Science.    But  irr  order  to  this 
highest  achievement  of  Science,  it  must  be  infinitely 
more  free  in  its  teaching,  and  more  general  in  its 
diffusion,  than  at  present.     In  a  word,  Prometheus 
must  be  unbound.     But  your  old   myth*®  has  Jong 
seemed  to  me  to  have  an  immense  significance  in  its 
representing  Prometheus  as  unbound  by  Herakles; 
If  Prometheus  is  Science,  Herakles  is  the  People 
accomplishing  the  labours  of  a   Social    Revolution. 
And  only,  in  fact,  by  the  People,  in  a  Social  Revo- 
lution^ will  Science  be  truly  unbound,  and  the  Zeus 
of  Superstition  dethroned." 

**  In  the  old  Hebrew,  or  rather  Oriental  *^  myth," 
I  continued,  "  the  Tree  of  Life  stands  near  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  Mankind  had  eaten  of  the  apple  but 
enough  to  see  their  nakedness,  when  they  were 
Iriven  from  its  precincts.  The  Schools  of  Philosophy 
vere  closed  (529  a.c).  Then  came  the  Dark  Ages 
f  the  triumph   of  the  Cherubim — Barbarism  and 

^^  See  IsU  and  Onris^  Introductum^  p.  126. 

••  See  Euhn,  Die  Mffihen  tw*  der  Herahholung  dee  Fetters  hei 

Indogermanen, 

^  See  Mackay,  Progrets  of  ike  Intellect,  vol.  i.  pp.  416-18. 
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Christianity.  But  the  apple  had,  after  all,  been 
tasted.  You  Greeks,  who  were  the  Eve  that  first 
effectually  plucked,  and  boldly  bit,  led  the  way 
again  into  the  garden.  In  the  Renaissance,  and 
Beformation,  the  Cherubim  were  put  to  rout,  and 
the  garden  re-entered.  Routed,  but  they  rallied. 
There  came,  then,  the  French  Revolution — Political, 
however,  rather  than  Social.  Again  there  has  beeti 
a  rally.  But  there  is  coming  now  a  European,  and 
distinctively  Social,  Revolution.  Now  will  be  seen 
the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  history  of  Eastern,  as 
the  correlate  of  that  of  Western,  Europe.  The 
Primitive  Socialism  preserved  in  the  former  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  into  general  contact  and 
confiict  with  the  Romanic  Individualism  developed 
in  the  latter.  It  is  from  the  reciprocal  action  of 
these  two  elements  that  will  arise  the  New  Socialism. 
And  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  genius  of  a 
Milton  will  be  the  fact,  than  was  the  fiction,  of 
*  Paradise  Regained.*  '* 

§  3*  Early  next  morning,  the  Pashas  returned  my 
visits,  and  were,  with  due  ceremony,  served  with 
coffee  and  cigarettes,  while  their  horses,  and  those  of 
their  attendants,  filled  the  little  court,  we  looked 
down  on  firom  the  divan,  with  their  champing, 
neighing,  and  pawing.  But  the  impatient  brutes 
had  not  long  to  wait.  The  Pashas  were  going  on  a 
reconnoitring  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  large 
escort,  and  I  joined  them,  mounted  on  the  gallant 
grey  that  had  been  assigned  yesterday  for  my  use. 
The  Turkish  defeats  here  by  the  Montenegrins,  and 
their  Kutchi   allies,   the   Pashas  attributed   to  the 
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cowardice  of  the  regimente  of  Syrian  Arabs,  ^ 
here  formed  the  bulk  of  the   Ottoman    armj 
thought  to  myself   that  a  more    just    word  t 
"cowardice*'  would  probably  have  been  "want 
heart  in  the  business."    For   the    Ottoman,  os 
powered  and  took  the  place  of  the  Saracen,  as  w 
as  of  the  Byzantine,  and  of  the  Servian,   Eropii 
And  what  one  now  found  was  simply  this,  that  ih 
Saracen,  did  not  show  much  ardour  in  keeping*  down 
for  their  common  master,  the  Servian,  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.     It  was  noteworthy,  but  not  surprising*. 

Returning  to  the  town,  I  visited  the  Hospital 
Here  my  Greek  friend  pointed  out,  and  paid  par* 
ticular  attention  to,  a  Turk,  whose  wound  had  been 
received  in  saving,  amid  a  murderous  fire,  the  life  of 
my  friend,  who  had  himself  been  wounded  in  the 
late  battle.  And  pleasant  it  was  thus  to  see,  amid 
the  miserable  hatreds,  the  bitter  fniits  of  the  salt 
soil  of  superstition  and  oppression,  the  perennial 
fount  of  human  kindness  still  welling-up. 

But  yet  one  more  incident  I  must  mention  of  my 
stay,  at  Podgoritza.  This  Greek  friend  of  mine, 
with  all  his  intellectual  attainments,  and  patriotic 
aspirations,  and  Bey  though  he  was  in  nominal  rank, 
sat,  as  a  subject  Ghiaour,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  when  he  called  with  me  on  the  Pasha.  Nor 
that  only.  His  Excellency  having,  with  a  polite 
salaam^  presented  me  with  a  cigarette,  as  I  sat 
beside  him  on  the  divan,  showed  his  other  side  in 
but  haughtily  holding  one  up  for  this  Greek  Bey  to 
come  forward,  on  bended  knees,  to  receive.  And  he 
did  so  come  forward.     Possibly  I  may  have  felt  this 
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too  keenly.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  routine  ceremonial ; 
and  compliance  with  it  was  a  condition  of  this  Greek 
doctor*8  earning  his  bread.  Nor  did  I  at  all  think 
that  the  Turks  were  mere  Asiatic  barbarians.  Still, 
this  Oriental  obeisance  of  the  Q-reek  I  could  not  but 
keenly  feel  to  be  a  self-degradation.  And  "Pi  ira  1  *' 
said  I  to  myself;  "  this  cannot  much  longer  endure." 
§  4.  Nor  can  it.  Another  of  the  long  discussions 
I  had  here  with  this  Greek  friend  was  on  the  educa- 
tional movement  by  which  the  Greeks  have  for  many 
years  past  been  preparing,  in  the  most  thorough  and 
fundamental  way  of  aU,  for  the  realisation  of  their 
"  great  idea  " — ^reunion  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  re- 
possession of  Constantinople.  We  had  been  talking 
of  the  later  scientific  ideas  of  Evolution ;  and  he  had 
said  that,  on  the  walls  of  his  study  at  Constantinople, 
hung  portraits  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Tyndall; 
above  them,  Shakespeare ;  below,  a  bust  of  Byron — 
though  he  could  read  their  works  but  in  translations. 
I  thought,  by  the  way,  that,  if  a  man  is  known  from 
the  acquaintances  he  keeps,  he  is  still  better  known 
from  the  masters  he  honours.  But  this  led  conversa- 
tion  to  Byron.  Of  Byron,  I  had,  from  earliest  years, 
heard  stories  from  relatives  who  had  known  him  in 
his,  and  their,  boyhood,  or  girlhood,  in  Scotland ;  and 
many  a  walk  had  I  had  at  Athens,  and  talk  about 
him,  with  his  once  intimate  friend,  and  our  common 
countryman,  Finlay,  the  great  historian  of  Greece, 
whose  work  supplements  Gibbon,  and  continues 
Grote.  I  could  give  his  Greek  worshipper,  therefore, 
some  new  personal  details  about  Byron,  as  well  as 
about  Buckle.     And  not  only  from  family  traditions, 
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but  from  personal  convictionsy  it  ^was  pleasfi 
hear  the  enthusiasm  with  which  my  Hellenic  1 
spoke  of  one  who  has  been  so  much,  and  so  unji 
decried.     ^^As  long  as  there  are  Greeks^"  he 
claimed,  "  Byron  will  be  honoured  in  Greece ! " 

*'  Nor,"  he  continued,  **  do  we  honour  Bjron  a 
in  words;  but  in  what  we  know  is  now,  and  n 
for  long  be,  the  only  worthy  way  of  honouring  hi 
/ — in  deeds ;  deeds  showing  ourselves  worthy  of  th 
enthusiasm  our  cause  inspired  in  him.     Not  on}) 
the  Greeks  of  those  provinces  delivered  in  that  8bo^ 
tion  of  diplomatic  midwifery,  the  Eingdomy  but  the 
Greeks  of  all  the  yet  undelivered  provinces — ^Epims 
and  Thessaly,  Macedonia  and  Thrace — ^are,  and  have 
long  been,  at  work  in  the  surest  way  of  all  for  pro- 
ducing great  results — at  work  educating.     Schools 
have  been  everywhere  endowed,  and  not  for  boys 
only,  but  for  girls.    Of  these,'  large  numbers  are 
destined  to  be  teachers  in  new  schools.    The  necessity 
of  the  education  of  women  for  the  progress  of  men 
has  been  thus  practically  recognised.   New  Olympiads 
also  have  been  founded,  at  which  prizes  are  contended 
for,  every  four  years.     And  a  propaganda  is  pushed 
for  the  education  also  of  adults,  to  make  Patriotism 
and  the  love  of  Humanity  their  Eeligion;  and  to 
enfranchise  men  and  women  alike  from  the  enslaving 
superstitions — to  free  them  from  the  mental  disease 
—of  Orthodoxy." 

My  friend  then  proceeded  to  give  me  details  of 
this  revival  of  the  old  classic  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greeks  for  education."     On  his  concluding,  I  said, 

^'  The  reader  deeirouB  of  informiDg  hiniMelf  of  the  details  of 
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"  I  have  listened  with  more  interest  than  you  may 
believe.  For  in  this  revival  I  see  more  than  the 
promise  only  of  the  completion  of  that  Political  Revo- 
lution which  Byron  redeemed  himself  by  dying  for. 
I  see  in  it  the  promise  of  the  most  important  aid  to 
that  far  greater,  that  Religious,  and  Social  Revolution, 
the  forces  of  which  are  more  and  more  strengthening, 
more  and  more  rising  to  the  temperature  of  volcanic 
outburst,  under  the  whole  crust  of  the  existing  social 
anarchy,  miscalled  *  social  order.'  I  have  for  years 
been  finding,  in  travel  and  study,  more  and  more 
evidence  of  the  universality,  as  well  as  progress,  of 
this  Revolution.  Throughout  the  whole  zone  of 
Civilisation  it  extends;  from  the  Eastern  Island- 
Empire  of  Japan,  to  the  Western  Island-Empire  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  beyond  both  the  Western,  and 
the  Southern,  Ocean  it  is  continued,  in  the  new 
worlds  of  America,  and  Australasia.  Everywhere 
throughout  that  vast  circuit  there  are  movements 
tending  to  the  overthrowal  of  the  established  religious 
Orthodoxies  whatever  they  may  be.  And  these  being 
overthrown,  or  the  spirit  but  excited  that  questions 
them;  men  will  see  that  the  present  palliatives  of 
human  misery  are  but  like  the  quackeries  of  the 
Empiric;  and  that,  as  by  the  scientific  Physician, 
cure  is  to  be  found  only  in  constitutional  treatment, 
and  a  Social  Revolution." 

"  But  how  is  it,"  asked  my  Greek  friend,  "  that^ 
in   the   meantime,    your   Government    is    so   luke- 


tbis  Greek  edacational  movement  I  may  refer  to  Serjeant,  New 
Qreece  ;  and  Moraitinis,  La  Orece  teUe  qu'eUe  est. 
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"  No  doubt,"  said  my  friend,  "  true  popular 
interests  are  everywhere^  as  you  say,  substantially 
identical,  and  what  is  really  for  the  good  of  one 
people  is  for  the  good  of  all.  But  unfortunately  this 
is  not,  as  yet,  seen,  nor  will  be,  I  fear,  for  long. 
Indeed,  the  feelings  towards  each  other  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Slavs  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story 
they  tell,  at  Constantinople,  of  the  Turk,  Greek,  and 
Jew  who  happened  to  be  together  one  day  in  a 
caique  on  the  Bosphorus.  For  the  story  would  have 
run  equally  well  had  the  third  of  the  friends  been 
made  a  Slav  instead  of  a  Jew.  The  trio  agreed 
that  each  would  tell  the  others  his  dearest  wish  on 
earth.  Their  being  together  in  an  easily  over- 
balanced caique  was  sufficient  guarantee  that  no 
violence  would  be  attempted,  whatever  might  be 
said.  ^I,*  said  the  first,  ^desire  to  see  as  many 
Ghiaours  massacred  as  sheep  killed  at  Bairam.'  ^  And 
I,'  said  the  second,  ^  to  see  as  many  Infidels  slain  as 
eggs  broken  at  Easter/*^  *  And  I,'  said  the  third, 
*  pray  Gtxl  to  hear  both  of  you. ' " 

"It  is  a  good  story,"  said  I,  "and  so  miserably 
true,  I  fear,  that  it  might  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
what  an  Armenian  friend,  with  whom  I  travelled  to 
Gettinje,  used  to  say,  that  all  religions  were  perni- 
cious, superstitions — preventives,  as  they  now  are, 
rather  than  promoters,  of  the  union  of  mankind. 
But,  to  recur  to  what  you  were  telling  me  of  the 
present  educational  movement  in  Greece,  I  said  that 

*•  The  reason  given  by  the  Orthodox  for  the  red  colour  of  the 
Easter  eggs  might  afford  an  illustration  of  the  grossness  of 
Christian  Heathenism,  but  cannot  be,  with  decency,  stated. 
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it  seemed  to  me  to  promise  the  most  important  a 
to  the  general  Religions  and  Social  Revolution  no) 
culminating.  It  now  strikes  me,  that  one  way  ii 
which  this  would  be  practically  efiected,  would  be 
through  a  settlement  of  one  of  our  Western  questioiw 
respecting  education.  For  the  certain  oonsequenoe 
of  the  Greeks  becoming  once  more,  as  not  only  in 
the  Classic,  but  in  the  Mediaeval  Period,  a  great 
Political  Power,  and  of  Greek  becoming  again  the 
language  of  a  developed  Science  and  Literature, 
would  be  the  learning  of  modem  Greek,  just  as 
French  and  German  are  learned.  But  from  modem 
Greek  taught  in  Western  schools,  or  learned  in 
Eastern  travel,  we  would  proceed  to  the  study  of 
ancient  Greek,  with  advantages  that  would  make  in- 
comparably less  time  than  at  present  necessary,  before 
one  could  read  your  great  masters.  The  difficxdty, 
therefore,  of  finding  time  for  Classical,  consistently 
with  giving  due  attention  to  Scientific,  culture,  would 
be  at  an  end.  And  instead  of  the  threatened  aban- 
donment, in  Western  Europe,  we  should  have  an 
extension,  of  the  study  of  what  we  rightly  calI,jMir 
excellence^  the  Classics. 

"  As  they  are  at  present  taught,  the  Classics  un- 
doubtedly but  waste  time  that  might  be  far  better 
employed.  But  taught  by  teachers  imbued,  not  with 
the  clerical,  but  with  the  scientific,  spirit ;  and  taught 
to  students  prepared,  not  merely  to  parse,  but  to 
read  them ;  nothing,  I  believe,  would  more  develop 
the  scientific  spirit,  and  more  further,  therefore,  the 
true  object  of  education  than  the  study  of  the  Classics. 
For  what  results  from  a  study  of  the  Classics  of  which 
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the  aim  is  chiefly  to  get  penetrated  with  their 
spirit  is,  that  one  assumes  it,  with  Aristotle,  to  be 
of  the  very  nature  of  man  '  to  reach  forth  to  know ' 
— *  rrdvre^  apdpamoi  tov  etSei/at  6p4yovrai  ^vaei  * ;  ^ 
that,  as  Sokrates  exhorts,  ^  air\S>%  irpo^  ^Eparra  /lera 
<f>iXoa'6<f>{op  \6y(op  TOP  fiiop  ttoi'^tcu,***  with  unlimited 
research  into  all  things  human  and  divine,  one  con- 
joins a  passionate  admiration  of  beauty ;  and  that, 
in  the  expression  of  our  ideas,  the  endeavour  is  made 
to  realise,  though  under  new  conditions,  a  beauty  of 
form  that  may  be  comparable  with,  though  necessarily 
different  from,  that  of  Classic  expression. 

"  To  abandon  the  study  of  the  Classics  would, 
therefore,  be  to  abandon  just  one-half  of  the  means  of 
a  scientific  education.  For  what  is  the.  aim  of  such 
an  education  ?  Most  certainly  not,  save  in  quite  a 
secondary  degree,  information,  but  formation;  not 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  inspiration  with  method; 
not  to  tell  one  of  things,  but  to  teach  one  how  to 
look  on  things.  A  Jesuit  might  teach  scientific 
facts  ;  no  Jesuit,  or  any  true  priest  whatever,  could 
teach  scientific  method.  But  the  teaching  of  scientific 
method  is  alone  what  can  truly  be  called  the  teach- 
dng  of  science;  alone,  what  can  truly  be  called  a 
scientific  education.  Scientific  method,  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  development  and  systematisa- 
tion  of  the  Greek  way  of  looking  on  things.  The  spirit 
of  the  Classics,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  spirit 
of  Science.  The  Classics  are  but  the  literary  expres- 
sion of  that  spirit  with  which,  in  its  practical  and  its 
methodised  form,  we  become  acquainted  in  Faraday's 

^  Meiaph.  lib.  i.  o.  i.  «»  FhcBdrua,  t.  i.  p.  125  (Bekker). 
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Exfferimental  Researches^  and  Mill's  System  of  Lojie. 
But,  if  BO,  proved  is  my  thesis,  that»  in  abandon- 
ing the  study  of  the  Classics,  one-half  of  the  meuis 
of  a  Rcientific  education  would  be  abandoned.    Let 
U8  drink,  then,  to  the  success  of  the    edncatioiial 
movement  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  aooomplish- 
ment,  through  it,  of  the  *  Great  Idea ' — Greek  remiicxD, 
and  repossession  of  Constantinople.      More   would 
thus  be  achieved  than  a  great  destiny  for  youraelvee. 
Once    more,    you    may    thus    give    to    Ehirope   a 
IlcnaisHance/'   But  it  was  now  late.   So  we  presently 
said,  "  KaX^  vvicra,  'ASi\<l>€r  (Good  night,  Brother  !> 
§  f).  Only  two  more  incidents  shall  I  here  note  of 
my  further  journey  in  these  Highlands  of  Ghegeria, 
or  Northcrnr  Albania, — the  one  illustrative  of  what, 
in  the  East,  Christianity;   and  the  other  of  what 
Mohammedanism,  practically  is  in  the  moral  character 
of  individuals.     My   dragoman  was  a   hook-nosed 
Albanian,  and,  I  fancied,  a  Muslim.     But  tructdent 
and  tyrannical  as  he  was  to  my  muleteers,  and  the 
[Hjoplo  at  the  chans  and  villages  where  I  stopped, 
inclined  to  insolence  to  myself,  and  cringingly  sub- 
miHsivo  when  he  found  it  would  not  do,  I  began  to 
think  1  sliould  be  obliged  to  modify  my  opinion  of 
the  moral  influence  of  Islam.     Rascally  Muslims,  of 
course,  there  are.     But,  as  between  the  Muslims  and 
(christians  of  the    East  generally,   the   unanimous 
judgment  of  experienced,  and  unprejudiced,  travellers 
would,  1  believe,  be,  that  the  Muslim   peasant  or 
tnidesman, — that  is  to   say,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Muslim  population, — is  incomparably  oftener  and  more 
highly  distinguished  by  truthful  honesty,  disinterested 
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kindness,  and  gentlemanly  dignity,  than  the  Christian 
peasant  or  tradesman.  And  if  some  may  think  that 
Christianity  increased,  all  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  will,  I  believe,  allow  that  it 
did  not,  at  least,  counteract,  the  base  effects  of  the  en- 
slavement of  which  its  own  internecine  quarrels  were 
the  chief  cause.  So  I  became  persuaded  at  last 
that  I  must  be  mistaken  in  fancying  this  fellow  a 
Muslim,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  by  religion. 
"A  Christian,"  he  replied.  "I  thought  so,  you 
scoundrel ! "  said  I  to  myself. 

One  day,  while  I  had  this  fellow  with  me,  we 
were  caught  in  a  tremendous  thunderstorm,  or 
rather  succession  of  thunderstorms.  The  roads,  or 
rather  mountain-tracks,  became  torrents.  Hours 
after  we  should  have  arrived  at,  we  were  still  distant 
from,  our  destination.  Night  fell,  ablaze  with 
lightnings.  But  neither  the  physical  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  nor  the  mortal  suffering,  that  chanced  to 
be  disclosed  in  the  midst  of  it,  need  here  be 
described.  The  suffering,  indeed,  was  but  of  brutes 
— horses  succumbing,  at  last,  to  the  labours  and 
lashes  of  life,  and  lying,  in  the  darkness,  on  the 
mountain-track  in  agonies  of  death,  unregarded  by 
God  or  man,  save  when  our  lamps  flashed  on  them 
for  a  moment.  Let,  however,  both  the  physical 
grandeur,  and  the  mortal  suffering,  remain  among 
the  countless  imdescribed  scenes  that  mock  the 
puerile  fancies  with  which  Supernatural  Religion 
endeavours  to  hide  the  dire  realities  of  existence. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  farmhouse  by  the  side  of  the 
track,  or  rather  torrent.     Shouting  to  the  inmates, 
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two  or  three  men  came  out,  and  granted  xny  request 
for  a  night*s  lodging  with  the  utmost  readineBB. 
Mounting  an  outer  stone-staircase,  and  entering  the 
long  loft  occupied  by  the  family — the  lower  part  of 
the  house  being  occupied  by  their  cattle — I  saw  at 
once,  from  the  look  and  dress  of  the  women — 
chemise  and  jacket,  waist-shawl  and  trousers — that 
I  had  been  introduced  into  a  Muslim  household,  and 
one  too  poor  to  have  a  separate  sacred  apartment,  or 
harem.  With  the  utmost  kindness,  yet  quietest 
modesty — and  one  of  them  was  very  handsome — 
they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  me 
comfortable.  And  presently  I  found  myself  relieved 
of  wet  boots  and  stockings;  on  an  extemporised 
divan  by  the  fire  on  the  hearth  at  one  end  of  the 
long  apartment,  sipping  an  instantly  prepared  cup  of 
coflFee ;  playing  with  the  cats  and  children ;  remark- 
ing how  absolutely  indiflFerent  they  all.  were  to  the 
lightning-bolts,  and  reverberating  "  crack  of  doom  '* ; 
looking  round  on  the  stone  walls,  with  their  little 
armoury  of  yataghans,  guns,  and  pistols ;  trying  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  further  end  of  the 
loft;  and  watching  the  cooking  of  the  eggs  and 
kibabs  that  were  to  be  my  supper.  The  loft 
appeared  to  be  the  common  bedroom,  as  well  as 
common  kitchen,  of  the  family.  So,  after  supper,  I 
and  my  men  were  politely  turned-out  into  a  sort 
of  shed,  which  we  entered  from  the  landing 
of  the  outer  staircase.  Quite  literally  I  could 
describe  my  lodging  in  the  lines  in  which  the 
Royal  Stuart,"  the  father  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

*•  James  V.     "  The  two  exooUont  comic  songs  entitled  •  llio 
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described  his,  one  night,  when  "a-roving  he  was 
boon"— 

"  The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en 
Wi'  gude  clean  straw  and  hay ; 
And  in  ahint  the  ha'  door, 
And  there  the  beggar  lay."  *' 

Next  morning  we  had  breakfast  before  starting 
again  on  our  journey.  But  as  by  the  Sayyid  Hodja, 
payment  for  their  hospitality  was  absolutely  refused 
by  these  Muslim  Hodges.  Some  few  francs  I  got 
forced  into  the  little  fists  of  the  children.  But  sorry 
I  was  that,  from  the  surliness  of  my  Christian 
dragoman,  I  had  not  yet  learned  enough,  at  least,  of 
the  old  Illyrian  speech  to  express,  to  the  goodman 
and  goodwife,  my  gratitude  and  esteem,  in  their 
native  Albanian. 


€kkberlnnzie-man '  and  'Well  gang  nae  mair  a-roving'  [or 
'There  was  a  Jolly  Beggar']  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  when  travelling  in 
the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  best  comio 
ballad  in  any  language." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Appendix  to  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  note  3  T. 

*^  No  such  adventure,  however,  was  possible  in  these 
Albanian,  as  befell  the  ''Jolly  Beggar"  in  the  Scottish,  High- 
lands. 

"  Uprose  the  gudeman's  dochter, 
And  for  to  bar  the  door ; 
And  there  she  saw  the  beggar 
Standing  o'  the  floor. 

Ho  took  the  lassie  in  his  arms,"  &o. 

See  the  remarks  above.  In  Montenegro,  Sect.  II.,  on  the  connec- 
tion of  ethical  with  social  changes. 
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CHAPTER  II.— IN  BOSNIA. 

"  Wk  march,  brethren,  to  the  Plain  of  Eossova, 
Where  our  forefathers  lost  their  renown  and  their  faith. 
There,  it  may  chance,  that  we  also 
May  lose  our  renown,  and  our  faith. 
Or — maintain  them,  and  return  as  victors  to  Bosnia." 

Bosnian  Marching  Somg. 


SECTION  I. — ^AT  ZVORNIK. 
SUB-SECTION  I. 

§  1.  From  Albania  we  pass  into  the  wildest  and 
least-travelled  part  of  Bosnia.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  of  my  adventures  here,  the  skiey 
splendours  of  a  glorious  sunset  were  dying  away  on 
the  summits  of  the  Dinaric  Alps ;  and,  with  an  escort 
of  troopers  from  the  great  fortified  camp  of  Beljina, 
I  was  entering  the  grand  gorge  of  the  Drina,  com- 
manded by  the  famous  feudal  fortress  of  Zvornik. 
Quickly  the  twilight  faded  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
pass.  It  was  already  night  when  we  got  down  to  the 
river,  and  skirted  the  tents  along  its  bank,  with  sen- 
tries at  every  few  yards.  Presently  we  crossed  a 
bridge,  and  entered  the  narrow  main  street  of  a  town 
clinging  to  the  mountain-side.  The  shops  were  in 
darkness ;  but  the  rooms  above  were  lit  up ;  and  the 
iftliar  was  being  gladly  eaten.     For  the  sunset-gun 
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had  thundered  from  the  fortress  on  the  heights ;  the 
day's  fast  was  over ;  and  the  gallery  of  every  minaret 
had  its  many-rowed  diadem  of  the  lamps  of  Ramazan. 

I  supped  at  the  quarters  of  the  Military  Command- 
ant, to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Drina.* 
And  in  our  conversation  on  the  war,  I  had  one  of 
innumerable  indications  that,  just  as  certainly  as  no 
persuasion  whatever  but  that  of  bullets  and  bayonets 
would  induce  Europe  to  quit  Asia,  such  persuasion 
only  will  induce  Asia  to  quit  Europe.  **  We  may," 
said  the  Bey,  **  by  superior  force,  be  vanquished.  But 
the  Turkish  soldier  is  accustomed  to  serve  without  pay, 
and  with  but  bread.  He  asks  only  for  bullets  to  reply 
to  his  enemies.  Of  that  we  have  good  store  for  him. 
And  the  bloodshed  that  has  been,  will  be  nothing  to 
w\\bXwiII  be,  ere  we  yield." 

The  vigour  of  the  Bey's  language  was  heightened, 
in  its  effect,  by  the  symbolism  of  the  scene.  Hem- 
brandtesque  in  its  light  and  shade,  as  his  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  Turks,  was  the  apartment  in  which  we 
sat.  With  the  roughness  of  Highland  quarters,  the 
room  was  lighted  but  by  a  single  candle  on  the  stool, 
or  low  Turkish  table,  on  which  my  supper  had  been 
served.  Seated  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  the  light  on  his  face,  was  the  young  Jewish -fli^Aim- 
Bashi^  or  Medecin-erirchef,  who  fluently  interpreted  in 
French,  as  the  liquid  Turkish  poured,  sentence  after 

'  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  I  had  found  the  leisure  of  his 
Excellency  employed  in  perfecting  his  French  by  translating 
into  Turkish  the  MiUe  et  line  Nuits,  The  French  and  Turkish 
followed,  in  his  MS.,  in  alternate  lines.  And  both  were 
written  in  a  very  clear  hand. 
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sentence,  from  the  eloquent  Bey,  whose  iaoe  was  also  in 
the  light,  and  heside  whom  I  was  seated  on  the  divan. 
And  in  the  further  comer  of  the  divan,  in  the  ahade^ 
sat  an  Osmanli  Bey  of  Asia,  silently  smoking*  his  long 
chibouk,  but  listening  with  stem  satisfiu^on  to  the 
younger  man's  passionate  outburst. 

§  2.  The  next  morning,  the  French  Consul,  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  through  from  Serajevo^  and  I 
joined  the  Commandant  and  his  chief  officers  at  the 
camp,  as  appointed  the  previous  evening.  After,  of 
course,  the  coffee  and  cigarettes,  the  never-failiDg 
hospitalities  of  leisurely  Eastern  life,  we  were  ferried 
across  the  river  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  redoubts 
crowning  the  mountain-summits  on  the  other  side. 
Up  a  hillside,  by  a  bridle-path  through  the  forest,  our 
high-bred  horses,  needing  neither  whip  nor  spur,  but 
rather  the  curb  as  they  fretted  and  fumed  impatiently 
at  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  rapidly  clamb.  Now  and 
again,  we  passed  tree-strewn  clearings,  with  Bosnian 
bullocks  feeding  where  Servian  batteries  had  lately 
thundered.  At  every  turn  of  the  path,  and  break  in 
the  wood,  deeper  and  deeper  we  saw  below  us  the 
Drina  in  its  broad  dark  curve ;  further  and  further 
down,  winding  along  the  opposite  shore,  and  creeping 
up  the  opposite  ravines,  the  hill-village  of  Zvomik, 
with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Islam ;  and  yet  still 
above  us,  crowned  by  ancient  stone-fortress  and 
modern  earthwork-redoubt,  we  beheld  the  peaks  into 
which  the  opposite  mountains  rose.  At  last,  we  gained 
a  ridge  high  almost  as  these,  and  dismounted  at  the 
first  of  a  long  chain  of  redoubts  manned  by  himdreds 
of  Bashi-Bazouks,  as  wild   and  dauntless-looking  a 
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set  of  daredevils  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  And  the 
interest  of  the  situation  was,  that  an  opposite  ridge, 
separated  by  that  on  which  we  now  were  but  by  a  long 
narrow  ravine,  was  also  crowned  by  redoubts,  but 
redoubts  now  held  by  the  Servians.  As  we  could  per- 
fectly well  distinguish  them  against  the  skyline,  they 
must  have  equally  well  seen  us;  and  so,  as  we  walked 
leisurely  along,  or  stood  to  look  at  our  foes,  they  could 
have  easily  transformed  every  one  of  the  party, 
including  all  the  Chiefs  of  the  Zvornik  Division  of 
the  Turkish  Army  of  the  Drina,  into  worms,  and  the 
food  of  worms,  gases,  and  dust.  No  doubt,  however, 
they  reflected  that, — were  they  thus  to  abuse  our  con- 
fidence,— a  similar  miracle  of  transformation  would 
speedily  be  operated  on  themselves.  For  certainly 
the  admirable  ruflBans,  by  whom  the  redoubts  were 
thronged,  would  have  instantly  stormed-up  across  the 
ravine  with  a  resistless  fury  of  slaughter. 

§  3.  Having  completed  the  round  of  the  redoubts, 
we  descended  the  long  and  steep  mountain-side  to 
the  river  again.  At  the  last  turn  of  the  road,  an 
unexpected  sight  met  our  eyes.  On  the  sands  by  the 
river,  under  the  precipices  which  form  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  opposite  the  camp  of  the  Nizams,  or 
Regulars,  on  the  other  side,  some  2000  Bashi-Bazouks 
were  drawn  up  in  a  long  oval  open  at  the  end  towards 
us.  At  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  line  stood  a 
grizzled  old  standard-bearer,  or  bannerman.  The 
severe  wound  in  the  shoulder  he  had  received  in  a 
late  battle,  his  chief  uncovered,  and  showed  us — we 
had  all  now  dismounted — familiarly  pulling  the  old 
man's  grey  beard,  while  complimenting  him  on  the 
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heroism  he  narrated  to  us.  Notwithstanding  tliii 
wound,  he  had  held  on  to  the  standard;  ai^  the 
prayer  inscribed  on  the  ^reen  stripe  between  the 
two  red  ones  had  been  fulfilled — all  riddled  thoogh 
the  flag  was  with  bullets — "May  Allah  preserve 
the  Bearer !"  Presently  an  aristocratic-looking  Bey, 
with  long  face,  and  thick  grey  moustache^  went  into 
the  middle  of  the  oval,  and,  after  the  drummer  beside 
him  had  beat  a  tattoo,  led  four  times  a  great  ringing 
shout — 

'*  Padisch&him  tohok  jashar !" 
(Our  Padishah  mnch  may  he  live  I) 

and  then,  a  fifth  time,  a  mountain-echoed  shout 
louder  than  all  the  rest — 

<* Allah!  Allah!  Allah!"    (God!  God!  QodI) 

Let  the  reader  try  to  imagine  the  scene  and  the 
shout.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  have  less  difficulty 
henceforth  in  understanding  why  and  how  it  was 
that  Islamitic  Asia  not  only  repulsed  a  score  of  in- 
vasions by  Christian  Europe ;  but,  carrying  the  war 
into  Europe  itself,  conquered  all  its  South-Eastem 
kingdoms.  Only  let  him  think  of  the  polytheism  of 
mythologic  Christianity ;  and  then  let  him  imagine 
this  mountain-echoed  shout  proclaiming  that  Oneness 
which,  whether  in  a  natural  or  supernatural  form 
announced,  has  ever  so  profound  an  effect  on  the 
heart  of  Humanity — 

"  Allah !  Allah  I  Allah ! " 
SUB-SECTION   II. 

§  1.  I  stopped  for  nearly  a  week  at  Zvornik,  living 
as  the  guest  of  the  young  Jewish  Jlekim-Bashi,  or 
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MMecin-enrchefj  to  whom  I  had  brought  an  introduc- 
tion from  another  Israelite  whose  hospitality  I  had 
enjoyed  on  this  frontier.  My  new  friend's  quarters 
were  a  pleasant  cottage  in  a  garden,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  by  the  river.  In  his  selamlik  I 
received  visitors  every  day;  and  talking. constantly 
on  Bosnian  affairs,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  per- 
sons— the  French  Consul,  before  he  left  for  Beljina ; 
the  Jewish  Hekim,  and  a  Swiss  Doctor  long  resident 
here ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  Turkish  Officials,  and 
Bosnian  Beys  themselves — I  got  hints  which  gave 
me,  I  think,  some  insight,  at  last,  into  that  most  com- 
plicated of  all  West-Eastern  tangles  which  is  presented 
in  the  relations  of  races,  of  religions,  and  of  institu- 
tions, in  Bosnia.  Nor  could  any  place  have  been 
more  fitly  the  scene  of  such  discussions,  and  in  itself 
more  suggestive,  than  Zvomik.  Its  many-towered 
Castle,  commanding  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
gorge,  over  one  mountain-side  of  which  we  have  just 
ridden,  and  defended  by  such  vassals  as  those  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  or  "  Cracked-Heads/'  we  have  just  heard 
shout,  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  great 
feudal  family  of  Vidaitsch.  Many  a  siege  has  it 
stood,  not  only  in  the  original  fifteenth-century  wars 
of  the  Turkish  conquest ;  but  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Austrians ;  and  in  the 
nineteenth-century  wars  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Vidaitsch  family,  and  between  its  insur- 
gent chiefs  and  the  Turks.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
variety  of  its  sieges  that  the  Castle  of  Zvornik  is  of 
most  historical  interest.  Its  profoundest  historical 
suggestiveness  is  in  its  contrast  to  almost  everything 
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we  have  hitherto  seen  in  onr  travels  through  Illjik 
Homesteads  of  communistic  peasants  is  what  we  hav6 
hitherto  most  generally  remarked.  And  coming 
from  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania,  this  Gastie  of 
Zvornik  presents  to  reflection  the  oontrast  of  Feudalim 
to  Communism ;  the  contrast  of  a  Developed  Indi- 
vidualism to  a  Primitive  Socialism. 

§  2.  Nor  is  this  contrast  instructive  merely  with 
reference  to  lllyrian  history.  Its  instructiveness  is 
as  general  as  Feudalism,  and  its  still  subsisting  relic& 
There  is  no  understanding  of  any  phenomenon,  save 
we  see  its  antecedent :  nor,  therefore,  of  Feudalism, 
save  we  see  it  as  but  a  stage  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, starting  from  the  Socialism  of  the  House-  and 
Village-community.  In  Western  Europe  there  are 
now  none  of  those  economic  coexistences  which,  like 
geological  strata,  teach  us  the  order  of  economic 
sequences.  Here  in  lUyria,  the  Communism  of  the 
Servian  Forestland ;  the  Clannism  of  the  Monte- 
negrin and  Albanian  Highlands;  the  Feud<alism  of 
the  Bosnian  Kingdom  and  Herzegovinan  Duchy; 
and,  as  we  shall  later  find,  the  Capitalism  of  the 
Dalmatian  Coastland,  lie  side  by  side.  The  place, 
therefore,  of  Feudalism  in  Economic  Development 
we  ciin  here  see  with  a  clearness  impossible  in 
Western  Europe.  It  is  a  stage  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which,  when  this  development  has  been  normal, 
has  been  preceded  by  Clannism  as  an  earlier,  and 
followed  by  Capitalism  as  a  later  stage.  And  with 
these  different  stages  of  Economic  Development  are 
connected  larger  and  larger  forms  of  Social  Aggre- 
gation,  tribal,   national,  and   international.     But  if 
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we  thus  see  Feudalism  to  be  but  a  stage  of  Economic 
Development,  such  also  we  must  recognise  Capitalism 
to  be.  And  if  the  commencement  of  this  develop- 
ment in  Primitive  Socialism  is  instructive  with  re- 
ference to  the  historical  character  of  Feudalism; 
no  less  instructive  is  it  with  reference  to  the  his- 
torical character  of  Capitalism.  As  the  one,  so  the 
other  must  be  regarded  as  but  a  stage  towards  a 
larger,  less  inequitable,  and  more  rational  organisa- 
tion of  Industry,  and  union  of  Mankind. 

§  3.  But  if  reflection  on  Feudalism,  in  its  relation 
to  the  various  other  social  systems  with  which  it  is 
in  close  proximity  in  Bosnia,  leads  us  thus  to  a 
general  Law  of  Economic  Development;  reflection 
on  this  Law  leads  us  further  to  see  what  essentially 
causes  and  constitutes  the  Eastern  Question.  The 
cause  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  simply  a  different 
rate  of  Economic  Development  in  Europe  and  Asia 
respectively.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  what  we  may 
call  Feudalism  has  developed  itself;  and  developed 
itself  as  a  stage  of  economic  development  starting 
from  the  same  original  system  of  House-  and  Village- 
communities.  But  still,  though  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  justified  in  giving  this  common  name  to  the 
systems  which,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  succeeded 
that  of  Primitive  Socialism,  there  is  really  an 
immense  difference  between  the  Feudalism  of  Asia 
and  that  of  Europe.  One  of  the  main  elements  in 
the  origin  of  the  Feudalism  of  Europe  was  the 
Boman  Law  ;  and  the  Boman  Law  was  the  Law  of 
a  people  whose  Economic  Development  already  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Modern  Age  (Sixth  Cen- 
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at  the  same  epoch,  it  was  still  the  Sovereign  only 
who  was  the  Reformer.  And  the  Sultans  have,  since 
then,  continued  to  represent  the  cause  of  progress,  so 
far  as  that  was  associated  with  the  introduction  of  a 
centralised  administration,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 

But  wherever  the  religion,  had  been  accepted  along 
with  the  rule,  of  the  Turks,  Feudal  Bights  were 
closely  connected  with  Provincial  and  National 
independence.  H^nce,  though  the  Reforms  of  the 
Sultans  were  directed,  not  only  to  centralisation  of 
the  Government,  but  to  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  People,  and  particularly  of  the  Christian 
Rayahs;  the  Dere  Beys,  or  great  feudal  lords, 
could  give  their  insurrections  the  appearance,  not 
of  struggles  merely  for  Class  Privileges,  but  for 
National  Rights.  The  National  Rebellions  of  the 
Muslim  Lords  were,  as  we  have  seen,  suppressed. 
But  all  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly Russia,  aided,  or,  at  least,  protected,  the 
National  Rebellions  of  the  Christian  Serfs.  The  tran- 
sition from  Feudalism  was,  therefore,  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  fatal  as  it  was  necessary.  It  was  necessary ; 
from  the  disorganisation  of  the  Feudal  System  itself, 
and  the  eflFect  on  it  of  the  growth,  in  neighbouring 
States,  of  the  Capitalist  System.  But  the  transition 
from  Feudalism  was,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  fatal 
also.  For  the  interests,  both  internal  and  external, 
which  opposed  it,  could  ally  themselves  with  national 
forces  which  could  not  but,  in  their  development, 
break  up  the  Empire.  Well,  therefore,  might  the 
Turkish  Bey,  the   Commandant  at  Zvornik,  while 
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expressing  all  an  Osmanli's  proud  determination  to 
hold  to  the  last  the  Empire  won  by  his  fathers ;  jet 
accept  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  Empire 
would  certainly  sooner  or  later  be  lost ;  and  that  the 
only  thing  now  possible  was,  not  the  miaintenance  rf 
the  Empire,  but  its  loss  with  honour — ^a  soldier's 
honour—exaction  from  the  conqueror  of  the  bloodiest 
price  for  his  victory, 

§  4.  ^^  Padischdhim  tchok  yasIiarV^  shouted  the 
Bosnian  Bashi-Bazouks  under  the  cliffs  of  Zvomik. 
But  the  facts,  I  recalled,  of  the  later  history  of  the 
fortress  on  the  heights  prevented  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  this  shout.  As  soon  as 
the  reforms  of  the  Sultans  menaced  the  feudal  rights 
and  provincial  liberties  of  the  Muslim  Slavs  of  Bosnia, 
the  Bosnians  had  risen  in  arms  against  their  Ottoman 
Suzerain,  and  so  would  they  again.  Their  loyal 
shout  now  meant  only  that  they  considered  their 
interests  for  the  moment  identical  with  those  of  the 
Sultan  in  his  war  against  Servia  backed  by  Russia. 
Bosnia  has  hardly  less  than  Montenegro  maintained 
its  political  independence.  In  accepting  the  faith, 
there  was  no  acceptance  of  more  than  a  shadow 
of  the  rule,  of  the  Ottoman.  The  "Vali"  or 
Viceroy  of  the  **  Pure  Czar,"  for  so  the  Bosnians 
call  the  Sultan,  has  never  been  willingly  permitted 
by  the  Bosnian  Beys  to  be  more,  in  actual  authority, 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade.  Serajevo  was  the 
capital.  But  the  Serajevans  not  only  passed,  but 
enforced,  a  law  prohibiting  the  representative  of  the 
Sultan  from  remaining  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
at  the  most,   in   the  capital  of  his  province.     We 
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should,  I  think,  consider  the  "  Home  Rule,"  and 
National  Independence,  of  Ireland  tolerably  complete, 
if  its  government  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Irish 
Chiefs ;  and  if  the  Dublin  Burghers  had  not  only  the 
audacity  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  Viceroy  from 
staying  more  than  a  single  night  in  the  capital ;  but 
the  power  to  enforce  it,  and  relegate  to  a  country 
town  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain.  Yet  such,  since  its  first  welcome  of,  rather 
than  conquest  by^  its  Ottoman  Suzerain,  has  been  the 
Home  Rule,  and  National  Independence,  of  Protestant 
Bosnia. 

No  doubt  the  Christian  peasants  of  Bosnia  were 
oppressed  by  their  Muslim  lords;  but  these  were 
their  own  countrymen,  not  foreigners.  There  was 
not  in  Bosnia,  as  in  Ireland,  a  general  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  a  substitution 
of  proprietors  of  foreign  race.  The  Orthodox 
peasantry  of  Bosnia  were  oppressed ;  but  only  as  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  might  have  been 
oppressed  by  native  Protestant  landlords  speaking 
Erse  like  themselves.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Christian  peasantry  does  not,  in 
the  least,  impugn  the  aflGrmation  of  the  independence 
of  the  Bosnian  people.  On  the  contrary,  had  the 
people  been  less  independent,  the  peasantry  would 
have  been  less  oppressed.  For  then,  the  Beys  who 
represented  the  people,  would  have  been  unable  to 
resist  those  reforms  of  the  Sultan  which  were  di- 
rected at  once  to  the  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the 
Muslim  lords,  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Christian    serfs.      The   historical  Bosnia  may 
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expressing  all  an  Osmanll's  proud  determination  to 
hold  to  the  last  the  Empire  won  by  his  fathers ;  yet 
accept  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  Empre 
would  certainly  sooner  or  later  be  lost ;  and  that  the 
only  thing  now  possible  was,  not  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire,  but  its  loss  with  honour — a  soldier's 
honour—exaction  from  the  conqueror  of  the  blpodiest 
price  for  his  victory. 

§  4.  '^  Padischahim  tchok  yasharV^  shouted  the 
Bosnian  Bashi-Bazouks  under  the  cliffs  of  Zvomik. 
But  the  facts,  I  recalled,  of  the  later  history  of  the 
fortress  on  the  heights  prevented  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  this  shout.  As  soon  as 
the  reforms  of  the  Sultans  menaced  the  feudal  rights 
and  provincial  liberties  of  the  Muslim  Slavs  of  Bosnia, 
the  Bosnians  had  risen  in  arms  against  their  Ottoman 
Suzerain,  and  so  would  they  again.  Their  loyal 
shout  now  meant  only  that  they  considered  their 
interests  for  the  moment  identical  with  those  of  the 
Sultan  in  his  war  against  Servia  backed  by  Russia. 
Bosnia  has  hardly  less  than  Montenegro  maintained 
its  political  independence.  In  accepting  the  faith, 
there  was  no  acceptance  of  more  than  a  shadow 
of  the  rule,  of  the  Ottoman.  The  "Vali"  or 
Viceroy  of  the  **  Pure  Czar,"  for  so  the  Bosnians 
call  the  Sultan,  has  never  been  willingly  permitted 
by  the  Bosnian  Beys  to  be  more,  in  actual  authority, 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade.  Serajevo  was  the 
capital.  But  the  Serajevans  not  only  passed,  but 
enforced,  a  law  prohibiting  the  representative  of  the 
Sultan  from  remaining  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
at  the  most,   in   the  capital  of  his  province.     We 
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should,  I  think,  consider  the  "  Home  Rule,"  and 
National  Independence,  of  Ireland  tolerably  complete, 
if  its  government  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Irish 
Chiefe ;  and  if  the  Dublin  Burghers  had  not  only  the 
audacity  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  Viceroy  from 
staying  more  than  a  single  night  in  the  capital ;  but 
the  power  to  enforce  it,  and  relegate  to  a  country 
town  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain.  Yet  such,  since  its  first  welcome  of,  rather 
than  conquest  by^  its  Ottoman  Suzerain,  has  been  the 
Home  Rule,  and  National  Independence,  of  Protestant 
Bosnia. 

No  doubt  the  Christian  peasants  of  Bosnia  were 
oppressed  by  their  Muslim  lords;  but  these  were 
their  own  countrymen,  not  foreigners.  There  was 
not  in  Bosnia,  as  in  Ireland,  a  general  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  a  substitution 
-of  proprietors  of  foreign  race.  The  Orthodox 
peasantry  of  Bosnia  were  oppressed ;  but  only  as  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  might  have  been 
oppressed  by  native  Protestant  landlords  speaking 
Ense  like  themselves.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Christian  peasantry  does  not,  in 
the  least,  impugn  the  aflGrmation  of  the  independence 
of  the  Bosnian  people.  On  the  contrary,  had  the 
people  been  less  independent,  the  peasantry  would 
have  been  less  oppressed.  For  then,  the  Beys  who 
represented  the  people,  would  have  been  unable  to 
resist  those  reforms  of  the  Sultan  which  were  di- 
rected at  once  to  the  curtailment  of  the  power  of  the 
Muslim  lords,  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the   Christian    serfs.      The  historical   Bosnia  may 
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again  be  illustrated  by  an  hypothetical  Ireland.  It 
was,  in  Bosnia,  exactly  as  it  would  have  been  in 
Ireland,  had  the  Protestant  Grovernment  of  Great 
Britain  endeavoured  at  once  to  break  the  power  of 
native  Protestant  Chiefs,  and  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  their  Catholic  peasantry,  and  been  unable, 
because  of  the  power  of  these  Chiefs,  to  succeed. 

But,  as  so  constantly  happens  in  historical  studies, 
we  find  ourselves  obliged,  not  only  to  extend 
our  sympathies  to  both  sides,  but  to  justify  both. 
The  Sultans,  in  their  endeavour  to  break  down 
Feudalism,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  by  their  Reforms^ 
for  a  higher  social  organisation,  we  must,  of  course, 
justify.  But  no  less  must  we  justify  the  resistance 
of  the  Beys,  associated  as  that  has  more  and  more 
been  with  the  cause  of  National  Independence.  This 
resistance,  in  fact,  maintained  the  independence  of 
Bosnia  down  to  its  conquest,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Omar  Pasha  (1851-52).  And 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Muslim,  to  the  Christian,  Bosnians 
to  join  them  in  the  defence  of  their  common  father- 
land against  the  Austrians,  we  see  the  complete 
absorption,  at  last,  of  mere  Class,  in  National,  aims. 
For  to  arm  the  Christians  is  evidently  to  give  up, 
by  rendering  it  lienceforth  impossible  to  enforce, 
hitherto-exercised  rights  as  Feudal  Lords,  and  privi- 
leges as  True  Believers.  Nor  is  this,  if  we  consider 
it,  surprising.  Suppose  the  British  Government  had 
tried  to  substitute  for  the  rule  of  native,  but  Pro- 
testant, Irish  Chiefs,  th&t  of  a  British  Bureaucracy. 
Native  Protestant  Chiefs,  accustomed  for  centuries  to 
rule,  would  certainly  have  been  even  more  ardently 
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patriotic  than  their  Catholic  tenantry,  and  would 
equally  have  resisted  a  British  bureaucracy,  and  a 
French  invasion.  Nor  has  it  been  otherwise  in 
Bosnia. 

§  5.  Of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
personal  experience,  in  riding  with,  or  meeting 
them  on  the  road^  besides  what  I  saw  of  them  at 
Zvomik.  Of  very  considerable  "  atrocities  "  I  could 
readily  believe  some  of  them  capable.  Cowardly 
treachery,  however,  was  in  none  of  the  visages  of 
these  Muslims ;  though  as  much  I  could  not  say  for 
the  physiognomies  of  many  Christians.  Riding 
from  Beljina  to  Zvomik  with  but  two  Turkish 
troopers,  a  large  party  of  Bashi-Bazouks  bore  down 
on  us.  Their  leader  scowled  at  the  Ghiaour,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  pillage  him  at  least,  and  square 
it  with  the  two  Turks.  But,  taking  my  revolver 
from  my  belt,  I  fired  two  or  three  balls  rapidly  at  a 
mark;  and,  seeing  them  delighted,  as  I  expected, 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  discharges,  gave  them  the 
weapon  to  examine.  My  confidence  had  been 
calculated,  and  my  confidingness  was  unmistaken. 
We  rode  on  together  thereafter  in  the  most  amicable 
way  possible.  And  many  a  time,  under  the  open 
sky,  or  in  an  occupied  han,  have  I  slept  in  the 
midst  of  Bashi-Bazouks  as  soundly  as  ever  in 
my  life.  These  very  men,  however,  had,  no  doubt, 
been  guilty  of  "  atrocities  '*  against  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen,  insurgent  serfs  of  a  despised 
creed.  But  our  own  Christian  ancestors  were  not  a 
whit  more  nice  with  Jack  Cade  insurgents ;  nor,  at 
a  later  period,  were  Cromwell'is  troopers  very  nice 
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with  "  Irish  kerne  ** ;  nor,  at  a  period  still  later,  were 
the  dragoons  of  "  Bloody  Claver'se "  very  nice  with 
Scottish  Covenanters.  And  even  now,  were  Pro- 
testant landlords  in  Ireland  threatened  with  confis- 
cation of  their  properties  by  their  Catholic  tenants; 
were  they  left  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best 
could,  by  a  British  Government  too  much  occupied 
with  its  own  defence  to  spare  them  more  than  a 
regiment  or  two ;  and  were  they  unable  to  pay 
sufficiently,  or  at  all,  in  food  and  cash,  the  men  who 
fought  for  them, — English  landlords  in  Ireland  would, 
in  such  circumstances,  be  probably,  even  now,  no 
more  deterred  than  were  the  Bosnian  landlords  from 
self-defence,  by  finding  it  necessary  to  allow,  or  at 
least,  to  overlook,  such  "  irregularities "  as  pillage 
and  rape. 

§  6.  But  far  more  unjustly  than  the  Bosnian 
Bashi-Bazouks,  have  the  Bosnian  Muslims  of  all 
classes  been  represented.  If  the  former  have  figured 
only  as  atrocious  ruffians,  the  latter  have  been  stig- 
matised as  mere  mercenary  renegades.  It  is,  indeed, 
perfectly  true  that  the  Bosnian  landowners  by  con- 
version to  Islamism  secured  their  estates.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  Scottish  and  English  land- 
owners, by  conversion  to  Protestantism,  increased 
their  estates.  When,  however,  an  historian — as, 
for  instance,  the  late  Mr.  Buckle — appears  to  attri- 
bute chiefly  to  material  motives  the  conversion  of 
English,  and  particularly  of  Scottish,  landowners 
to  Protestantism,  it  is  resented  as  not  false  only, 
but  insulting.  And  yet,  perfectly  sufficient  though 
material  motives  are  held  to  be  as  an  explanation  of 
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the  conversion  of  Bosnian  landowners  to  Islamism ; 
a  complete  survey  of  historical  facts  even  more  clearly 
shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  material  explanation  in 
the  case  of  the  Bosnian,  than  in  that  of  the  Scottish, 
landowners.  For  it  was  by  no  means  landowners 
only  who  accepted  the  Protestantism  of  Islam.  Who, 
and  what,  were  those  thousands  whose  shout  ^^  Allah ! 
Allah  !  Allah  !"  we  heard  echoed  by  the  precipices  of 
the  Zvornik  defile  of  the  Drina  ?  Landless  Bosnians, 
descendants  of  lacklands.  Nor  were,  in  general,  the 
Bosnian  landowners  converted  immediately  from 
the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  Orthodoxy  to  the  pure 
theism  of  Islam.  The  Bosnian  Muslims  are  the 
representatives  of  a  Bosnian  Protestantism  that  dates 
back  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Though  our  Western  Reformation  of  Christianity 
was  not  triumphant  till  the  sixteenth  century,  its 
first  origin  is  to  be  found  in  that  Armenian  sect 
of  the  Paulicians  which  arose  contemporaneously 
with  Islam,  and  gave  it  its  first  Christian  converts. 
Paulician  Protestantism,  under  various  names,  spread 
into  Europe.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Bosnian 
people,  both  noble  and  simple,  became  converts  to 
this  early  Protestantism.  In  this  early,  they  were 
confirmed,  as  we  in  our  later.  Protestantism,  by 
ruthless  Catholic  persecutions.  But  the  Turks  had 
now  succeeded  the  Arabs  as  the  conquering  Apostles 
of  Islam, — ^which  had,  indeed,  adopted,  as  its  symbol, 
the  Crescent,  the  immemorial  badge  of  the  Turks.^ 

^  The  Byzantines  stamped  a  Crescent  on  their  coins  to  com- 
memorate their  gratitude  to  the  Torchhearing  Hecate  for  their 
victory    over    Philip  of   Haoedon.      The  Crescent,  however. 
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In  accepting  the  Protestantism  of  Isl&my  rather  than 
renegade  from  that  of  Panlicianism  to  either  of  the 
rival  Christian  idolatries,  the  Bosnians,  alone  of  the 
South  Slavonians,  preserved  the  tradition  of  Slavonic 
Rationalism.  Rather  than  renegade  to  Catholicism, 
the  Bosnian  Protestants  of  the  West  deposed  and 
executed  their  Catholic  king,  and  opened  the  gates 
of  their  fortresses  to  the  Ottoman  Protestants  of  the 
East.  Not  as  renegades,  but  as  men  who  accepted  a 
more  advanced  form  of  rationalistic  and  heretical 
belief,  the  Bosnians  accepted  Islam.  For,  equally 
with  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  Puritans,  they  already 
execrated  worship  of  a  Mother  of  God  ;  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  the  Cross ;  and  of  a  Wafer,  the  Body  of  God. 
The  defence  of  Islam  thus  became,  in  Bosnia, 
the  defence  of  but  a  more  advanced  Protestantism 
against  a  native  Orthodoxy,  and  invading  Catholicism, 
both  of  which  every  true  Protestant,  every  worthy 
son  of  English  Puritan,  or  Scottish  Covenanter,  must 
condemn,  and  contemn,  as  idolatrous  heathen  Super- 
stitions. Nor  am  I  without  wanant  in  saying  this. 
The  great  Elizabeth  styled  herself  ''Defender  of  the 
Faith  against  the  idolaters  who  falsely  profess  the 
name  of  Christ";  implored  (1587)  the  assistance  of 
the  Sultan  Amurath  III.  "  against  that  idolater  the 
King  of  Spain,  who,   relying  on  the  help  of  the 


appears  to  have  been  an  original  Turkish  symbol ;  and  not,  as 
commonly  imagined,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ottomans 
from  the  Byzantines.  And  it  was  the  Turks  wlio  made  their 
national  badge  the  symbol  of  Islum.  See  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Schiern,  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Snmrejt,  Copen- 
hagen, 1878. 
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Pope,  and  all  idolatrous  Princes,  designs  to  crush 
the  Queen  of  England  " ;  and  urged  that  "  God 
would  protect  his  own,  and  punish  the  idolaters  of 
the  earth  by  the  arms  of  England  and  Turkey/** 
Times  are,  indeed,  changed,  and  we !  Now  our 
Government  permits,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
representatives  wildly  applaud,  an  exterminating 
war  on  the  Muslim  Protestants  of  Eastern  Europe, 
both  by  Orthodox  Russia,  and  Catholic  Austria. 
And  yet,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  Muslims,  not 
of  Bosnia  only,  but  of  Eastern  Europe,  are,  by  race, 
Osmanlis,  or  true  Turks.  They  are  Slavs,  or 
Albanians,  or  Greeks,  or  other  pure-blooded  Aryans 
like  ourselves.  And  Islamism  is  for  all  of  them, 
and  for  the  Slavs  particularly,  not  merely  a  Protest- 
antism imposed  by  conquest,  but  a  Protestantism 
which  has  its  roots  in  an  eariier  Protestantism 
accepted  from  conviction,  and  maintained  against 
the  most  barbarous  persecution. 

§  7.  The  Hekim-Bashi^  whose  guest  I  was,  while 
I  was  thus  informing  myself  with  respect  to  political 
forces  in  Bosnia,  was  a  young  Spanish  Jew  of  the 
Sephardim  aristocracy  of  the  Israelites.  Bom  at 
the  great  Jewish  city  of  Salonica,  and  bred  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  was  a  Turk  of  the  Turks.  For  the 
Jews  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  mostly  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Jews  of  Spain  whom  the  perjured, 
but  pious,  and  par  excellence  Catholic  sovereigns, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  expelled  from  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  (1492-94).     The  Jews,  like  all  other  re- 

'  For  the  original  letters,  see  von  Hammer,  Oeschichte  der  OtUh 
manen.    Compare  also  Banken,  HisL  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 
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ligionists  who  do  not  accept  its  transformed  heathen- 
i;sni«  know  what  Christianity  practical  I  j  is — the  most 
persecnting — as  long  as  it  is  nnarrested  by  the 
Soepdc,  and  nnfettered  by  the  State — the  most  pe^ 
«eenting  of  all  Superstitions.  Jnstlj,  Finlay  contrasts 
••the  nobler  and  wiser  course  chosen**  by  Mo- 
hammed II.  in  his  toleration  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
after  his  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453),  with  that 
adopted  by  those  most  Catholic  Sovereigns  in  their 
expxilsion  of  Moor$  and  Jews  after  their  conqnest  of 
Grenada  (^1492)/  Islam  has  never  adopted  towards 
Christianity  such  an  exterminating  policy  as  Chris- 
tianity,  associated  with  the  State,  and  unmitigated 
by  Scepticism,  practises  even  to  this  day  towards 
Islam.  A  *'  bag<ind-baggage  "  policy  is  an  inaccurate 
description  of  it:  for  the  "bag  and  baggage"  is 
kept,  while  its  possessors  are  either  butchered,  or,  less 
mercifully,  driven-out,  lingeringly  to  die  of  hunger 
and  of  cold.  But  in  the  histories  of  peoples,  if  not 
in  the  lives  of  individuals,  right  ever  vindicates  itself 
by  the  j>enaltios  of  wrong-doing.  And  the  aid,  and 
advocacy,  with  which  the  Jews,  throughout  Europe, 
have  8upjH>rted  the  cause  of  the  Turks,  in  the  late 
crusade  against  them,  is  at  once  a  revenge  for  per- 
secution, and  return  for  hospitality. 

§  8.  But  the  part  taken  by  the  Jews  in  this 
Eastern  Question — this  Question  of  readjustment  of 
the  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia — has  far  profounder 
causes  than  revengeful  remembrance  of  Christian 
persecutions.     The  oldest  national  traditions  of  the 

*  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination^  vol.  v.  p.  152.  Compare 
also  p.  65. 
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Israelites  are  those  of  their  Mosaic  Protest  against 
the  Osirianism  of  Ancient  Egypt.  From  their 
Exodus  out  of  Egypt  to  their  Return  from  Babylon, 
the  spiritual  history  of  the  Jews  is  that  of  the 
progressively  effectual  protests  of  their  Prophets 
against  mythologic  theologies.  These  all  affirmed 
trinities  of  gods,  and  touched  the  chords  of  passion 
and  of  pathos  with  stories  of  a  variously  designated 
God-man,  who  came  on  earth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  only  in  general  moral  spirit,  not  in 
general  dogmatic  form,  did  the  new  Christian,  differ 
from  the  old  Osirian,  mythology.*  Acceptance, 
therefore,  of  the  claims  to  Grodhead  made  by,  or  for, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews,  an  utter  falling-away  from  that  pure 
theism  which  had,  at  length,  since  their  return  from 
the  Captivity,  become  their  national  religion.  It 
would  have  been,  in  fact,  a  relapse  into  that  mytho- 
logic religion  of  the  Gentiles  for  which  their  re- 
vengeful god,  Yaveh,  had,  according  to  their  pro- 
phets, constantly  been  punishing  them.  Hence,  in  all 
Palestine,  it  was  only  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles 
that  the  claims  of  Jesus  were  tolerated.  It  was  not 
in  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  great  heathen  capital  of 
Antioch,  that  the  first  conventicles  of  "  Christians  '*  • 
assembled.  Consistent  and  persistent  has,  since  then, 
been  the  opposition  of  Judaism  to  Christianism.  Nor 
can  we  now  wonder  at  this.  Among  the  prophets, 
if  not  among  the  people,  this  antagonism  dates  from 
the  days  when  Moses,  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 

^  See  Isis  and  Osirisj  obap.  iii.     Compare  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egifptians,  second  series,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  ^  Acts  xi.  26. 
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-   refoimation  of  Eastern   Heathenism,  ihe 

•  n  reformation  of  Western  Clirlstiaidam  orl- 
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.    defined    Pantheism    or  Atheifirn.  hii\   a 

.▼hicby  being  indefinable  without  &^'f-c-o:::ra- 

must  ever  tend  to  lose  all  definite  o::!::.-: 

•  other  of  the  doctrines  to  which  it  Is  r-rii.!:.- 

laed.     Such  is  the  nineteenth-centT:n'  re= .!: 

iree  great  Protestant  Reformatior.i^  of  x\j^ 

ntnij  B.CLy  the  Sixth,  and  the   .SixtoeLth 

\.c. 

h  a  gmenl  view  of  Protfetariti^m  ^ives 
lew  a^ect  to  the  historj-  of  the  Jews  on 
's   side.     The  part  played  by  tl^e  Je.v.s 
ory  of  Civilisation   is,  on   this  side   of 
less  and  greater  than  has  U-en  hitherto 
nned:  less,  inasmuch  as  it  is  divr^rUyl 
ch  of  si^maturalisra  ;    fo'eater,  i  naff- 
connected  with  a  general  movcrne/jt 
li  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  ^ra/jd<;Ht 
istoiy   makes   us  ac^uaint^;'].      JJk^? 
he  First  Age  of  Civih'h;ition,   th<; 
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Jews  are,  by  their  own  literature,  proved  to  have 
been  in  that  Age  idolatrous  polytheifits.^^  But,  among 
all  the  nobler  peoples  of  antiquity.  Reformers  arose 
who  protested  against  this  idolatrous  polytheism.  The 
Jews  differed  only  in  the  special  conceptioDs  of  their 
Reformers,  and  the  special  character  of  their  protesL 
The  general  protest  of  seers  and  thinkers  in  the  Sixth 
Century  B.C.,  against  the  popular  religions — the  pro- 
test which  was,  in  China,  for  instance,  a  practical,  and, 
in  India,  a  speculative  Atheism,  was,  in  Jud^ 
Monotheism  both  speculative  and  practical.  The 
Jews  have,  since  then,  for  two  millenniums  and  a  half 
nearly,  been  the  most  persistent  and  consistent  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  and  to  them 
Civilisation  owes  all  the  benefits  that  can,  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  traced  to  the  persistency  of  their 
monotheistic  Protestantism.  These  benefits  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  do  justice  to.  But  the  Protestant 
reader  may  be  here,  at  least,  invited  to  consider  for 
himself  how  much  less  strong,  had  the  Jews  sunk 
into  the  idolatries  of  Christianism,  would  have  been 
the  forces  in  which  the  great  Reformation  of  Islam 
originated ;  and  how  much  less  strong  would  now  be 
the  forces  of  a  yet  greater  Reformation,  had  the  Jews, 
in  the  change  their  Protestantism  has  undergone, 
not  made  it  only  more  thorough  and  philosophic." 

§  9.  But  as  one's  thoughts  recur  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jews,   and  as  one   thinks  of  that 

"  See  Euenen,  as  above  cited. 

"  Talking  one  day  of  my  Pilgrim-Memories,  my  Jewish  friend 
said,  and,  I  believe,  with  truth,  that  the  greater  number  now  of 
more  educated  Israelites  no  more  believed  in  the  Mosaic,  and 
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Bestoration  of  the  House  of  Israel  in  which  the 
prophecies  of  its  seers  are  being  fulfilled,  and  the 
persecutions  of  its  sons  avenged,  with  what  an  irony 
History  is  once  more  seen  to  mock  human  imaginings ! 
No  doubt,  if  one  allows  for  Oriental  exaggeration, 
one  is  already  seeing  fulfilled  Isaiah  s  prophecy : 
"  The  Gkntiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to 
the  brightness  of  thy  rising ;  the  sons  also  of  them 
that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee ;  and 
all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down 
at  the  soles  of  thy  feet.** "  The  very  force  of  pro- 
phetic aspiration  is  itself,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,^*  a  guarantee  of  its  fulfilment^ 
if  time  be  but  given.  But  how  different  will  be  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  from  that  imagined 
by  Christians !  For  most  assuredly  that  "  light "  of 
the  Jews  to  which  "the  Gentiles  shall  come,"  are 
already  coming,  is  their  Protestantism  in  its  most 
thorough  and  philosophic  form ;  and  most  assuredly  it 
is  as  men  who  have  cast  off  all  the  dogmas  of  their 
persecuting  Christianism  that  "  the  sons  of  them  that 
afflicted  "  the  Jews,  shall — well,  not  quite  prostrate 
themselves — but  acknowledge  the  great  part  that,  as 
Protestants,  they  have  played  in  the  history  of  Civili- 
sation. But  what  an  irony  is  here !  Imagined  possible 
of  fulfilment  only  when  the  Jews  should  have  ex- 


otber  miraoulons  stories  of  old  Hebrow  Literatnre,  than  any 
Christian  Rationalist. 

13  Isaiah  Ix.  3, 14.  See  the  whole  chapter.  Bnt  this  splendid 
poem  is  of  the  time  of  the  psendo-Isaiah,  or  the  sixth  oentorj  b.c 

1^  Above,  In  Montenegro^  Sect.  III. 
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changed  their  pore  Theism  for  belief  in  the  Christiaii 
Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  these  prophecies  are  being 
fulfilled  just  because  the  Jews  have  not  been  tempted 
to  accept  what,  though  changed  in  moral  spirit^  are 
still  but  the  same  mjihic  dogmas  against  which  thor 
prophets  have,  fix>m  of  old,  protested.  Thus  God, 
the  supposed  Divine  Author  both  of  Judaism  and  of 
Christianism,  is,  in  the  Bestoration  of  the  Jews^ 
seen  rewarding  them  for  persistent  refusal  to  become 
Christians  !  Instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
phecies being  a  triumphant  evidence  of  the  truth, 
it  is  thus  a  crowning  attestation  of  the  falsehood 
of  Christianism.  And  yet^  to  the  philosophic  his- 
torian, with  anything  of  a  dramatic  sense,  that  which 
must  give  the  most  pleasure  in  the  spectacle,  is  the 
sublime  irony  of  the  actual,  as  compared  with  the 
imagined,  event ! 

SUB-SECTION   III. 

§  1.  Very  fine  young  fellows  I  found  the  escort 
of  Bashi-Bazouks,  the  clattering  of  whose  horses  and 
accoutrements  in  the  courtyard  awoke  me  on  the 
morning  of  my  departure  from  the  hospitable  chiflik 
of  the  Jewish  Hekim-Bashi  of  Zvomik.  As  we  rode 
up  out  of  the  little  hill-city,  I  looked  back,  and 
down  on  the  much-contested  Little  Zvornik,  on  the 
other,  or  Servian  bank  of  the  river  under  the  re- 
doubts on  the  hills  we  had  ridden  over  the  day  after 
my  aiTival.  Then,  ever  through  a  "  Balkan,"  bound- 
less woods  of  various  forest-trees,  we  rode;  now 
along  an  upland  plateau  or  ridge ;  now  descending, 
and  by  so  steep  a  path  as  to  require  us  all  to  dis- 
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mount ;  now  skirting  a  wide  plain ;  now  crossing  an 
arena-like  glen  in  an  amphitheatre  of  peaked,  forest- 
covered,  and  rockfaced  mountains ;  now  fording  the 
little  stream  of  a  narrow  ravine;  now  ascending 
again,  and  again  obliged  to  dismount;  now  with 
open  views ;  and  now  with  sight  of  forest-depths  on 
either  side  of  a  bridle-path,  across  which  a  wolf  might 
chance  to  slip.  It  was  a  Porestland  of  Romance. 
For  analyse  what  we  mean  by  Romance^  and  we  shall, 
I  think,  find  it  to  connote  these  two  things  chiefly, 
Mystery  and  Passion.  The  vast  virgin-forests 
environing  every  glade  and  glen,  every  corrie  and 
strath ;  these,  and  the  all-pervading  stillness — which 
occasional  voices  of  children,  and  laughter  of 
maidens,  near  infrequent  farms,  made  only  more 
felt — gave  the  element  of  Mystery.  And  recollection 
of  the  history  of  the  country — its  relations  with  the 
Byzantine  Emperors,  the  Hungarian  Kings,  and  the 
Ottoman  Sultans ;  its  wars  of  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent,  and  persecutions  by  the  Cross  which  con- 
verted to  the  Crescent ;  and  the  volcanic  outbursts  still 
of  fanatical  hatred  which  make  present  with  us  rather 
Mediaeval,  than  Modem  Times — ^these  all  gave  those 
associations  of  Passion  connoted  by  Romance.  With 
hardly  less  vividness,  indeed,  than  Patriarchal  times 
are  recalled  in  the  Arabian  Deserts  and  Svrian  Plains, 
Mediaeval  times  seemed  present  in  these  Bosnian  High- 
lands. Nor  was  it  these  times  only  one  could  here 
realise,  but  the  feelings  from  which  sprang  the 
idealisation  of  them — the  feelings  of  the  Trouvhrer 
authors  of  the  Arthurian  Romances.  Passion- 
traversed  Forests — ^this,  in  a   word,   is  the    world 
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one  finds  in  that  vast  Epic  And  this  was  the 
aspect  the  world  seemed  to  present  in  these  Bosnian 
Planinas. 

§  2.  But  while  riding  thns  with  my  Paynim 
friends,  I  experienced  a  sympathy  that  almost  sur- 
prised myself  with  the  Christians  they  lorded  it  over. 
No  sentimental  ism  could  blind  me  to  the  fact  that 
Christianism,  whether  in  its  Orthodox,  or  its  Catholic, 
its  Greek,  or  its  Latin  form,  is  now  simply  a  per- 
nicious Superstition.  Nor  could  there  be  any  question 
that,  not  in  creed  only,  but  in  courage  and  manli- 
ness, the  Muslims  with  whom  I  rode  were  very  much 
superior  to  the  Christians  who,  on  my  journey  to 
Serajevo,  drove  my  baggage-ponies,  as  well  as  appa- 
rently to  most  of  those  of  their  creed  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact  at  Christian  villages.  But  to  see  the 
haughty  contempt  with  which  these  poor  villains 
were  treated,  and  hear  the  orders  given  them  with 
oaths  and  curses,  took  one  back  to  the  days  of  Front 
de  BoBuf,  and  De  Bois  Guilbert,  of  Gurth,  and  Higg 
the  son  of  Snell.  This  was  intolerable  to  me.  So, 
when  I  ordered  jinjans  of  coflfee,  I  included  the  two 
Christian  Karidjis  in  the  number ;  and  when  I  found 
the  Muslims  neglect,  or  decline,  to  serve  them,  I 
served  them  myself.  Poor  wretches !  We  were  all  on 
horseback,  while  they  were  on  foot,  trudging  wearily 
along  as  night  fell,  after  a  long  day's  march,  up  hill 
and  down  dale, — and  "  Higg  the  son  of  Snell "  was 
lame.  It  would  have  been  thought  too  outrageous 
an  English  eccentricity  had  I  obeyed  a  momentary 
impulse,  and  made  him  get  up  on  my  horse,  while  I 
walked.     But  I  took  care  to  keep  near  him,  so  that 
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he  should  not  be  overdriven  by  the  zaptieh,  whose 
moral  temper  was  by  no  means  improved  by  the 
religions  observance  of  the  fast  of  Ramazan.  Nor 
was  it  merely  because  of  their  oppression,  that  I 
found  myself  siding  with  the  Christians,  but — and  it 
was  this  that  chiefly  surprised  me — even  because  of 
their  creed.  To  me  it  appeared  practically  certain 
that  their  religious  belief  was  but  belief  in  a  mass  of 
myths  and  legends;  and  that  the  whole  Christian 
story,  with  the  doctrines  in  which  it  is  dogmatically 
stated,  is  but  a  morally  transformed  Heathenism. 
Still  I  felt  that  a  creed  that  has  been  one's  own 
nursing  mother  cannot  but  make  a  bond  of  sympathy 
with  believers  in  it,  and  especially  when  they  are 
downtrodden.  Reverence  also  for  the  Christ-ideal 
may  be  only  deepened  on  ceasing  to  believe  in  Christ 
as  at  once  Almighty  God,  and  son  of  Almighty  God 
by  a  Syrian  girl  who  had  "not  known  a  man." 
And  thus,  there  may  still  be  sympathy  with  Chris- 
tians for  the  love  of  Christ,  even  when  one  rever- 
ences only  the  impersonal  Ideal  that  Christians  wor- 
ship as  a  personal  God. 

§  3.  Reflection  on  this  experience  of  being  drawn 
to  side  even  with  Eastern  Christians  against  Muslims, 
notwithstanding  the  purer  creed  and  generally  higher 
character  of  the  latter,  led  me  to  see  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  avoidance  of  anything  like  a  religious 
war  should  be  the  first  aim  of  statesmanship.  For 
what  must  be  its  consequences  ?  Not  only  embitter- 
ment  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  fanatical;  but  the 
making  partisans  of  those  who  are  either  indifferent, 
or  have,  as  in  my  own  case,  been  brought  wholly  to 
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question  the  truth  of  their  national  creed.  Thv 
it  is  with  British  officers  in  India.  £2ven  when 
entirely  sceptical  in  their  private  opinions,  they  are 
zealously  Christian  in  their  public  conduct  when 
there  arises  any  serious  question  between  MubUibi 
or  Hindoos  on  one  side,  and  their  own  nominal 
co-religionists  on  the  other. 

But  if,  negatively,  the  first  aim  of  statesmanship 
should  be  the  avoidance  of  anything  like  a  religions 
war;  positively  its  first  aim  should  be  the  nur- 
turing, by  every  means  possible,  among  creed-divided 
peoples,  of  national  spirit.  To  destroy  the  creeds  of 
Superstition  by  elevating  Patriotism  to  a  religion, — 
this  is  the  chief  reason  for  making  the  unification 
and  independence  of  Nationalities  a  principle  of 
policy.  And  such  an  object  would  give  but  sys- 
tematic direction  to  actually  working  forces. 

One  night,  at  a  Christian  Han — a  vast  stable 
with  a  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which  we  lay — I 
saw  Muslims  and  Christians,  separated  though  they 
were  by  their  Gods,  yet,  by  the  national  songs  of  my 
Bashi-Bazouks — for  it  is  the  Muslim  Bosnians  who 
have  been  the  chief  conservators  of  national  tradi- 
tions— made  to  feel  their  brotherhood  as  Slavs.  And 
dreaming  here  of  another  Eastern  Inn,  and  the 
exquisite  legend  of  the  Nativity,  I  saw  at  once  the 
cause,  and  the  cure,  of  the  miserable  religious 
hatreds  by  which  men  are  divided.  The  super- 
natural song  of  "  Peace  and  Goodwill  "  has  brought, 
as  was  but  too  truly  prophesied,  '*a  sword";  the 
sword  of  family,  and  of  national,  dispeace  and  ill- 
will  ;   the  sword  of  the  kingly  conqueror,  and  the 
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priestly  inquisitor.  It  is  the  conquest  of  Nature, 
not  the  song  of  Angels,  that  will  herald,  at  length, 
the  unity  of  mankind.  For  announcement  of  that 
conquest  will  be  announcement  of  the  destruction 
of  Superstition,  in  all  its  creeds.  And  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Family  leads  to  that  of  the  Fatherland, 
so  this  leads  to  the  religion  of  Humanity. 

SECTION  n. — ON  THE  SERAJEVSKO  POLJE. 

SUB-SECTION  I. 

§  1.  The  last  morning  of  my  journey  from  Zvomik 
to  Serajevo  was  made  hideous  by  the  yells  of  my 
wild  Bashi-Bazouks  as  they  raced  their  horses,  and 
fired  their  pistols,  in  salutation  of  the  dawn,  and  in  pro- 
spect of  being,  ere  sunset,  in  the  "  Damascus  of  the 
North."  For  some  hours  we  rode,  in  constant  ascent 
or  descent,  through  a  glorious  Balkan.  At  length, 
after  a  midday  halt  on  the  summit  of  a  thickly 
wooded  hill,  we  descended  one  of  the  grandest 
passes  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  simply  a  gap  in  a 
wall  of  precipices  towering  up,  I  should  guess,  at 
least  a  thousand  feet.  To  these  precipices  trees  clung 
everywhere,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  precipices 
ran  long  green  slopes  down  into  an  absolutely 
ideal  "Happy  Valley,"  so  exquisitely  beautiful  it 
was  in  its  rich  cornfields  and  pastures,  and  so  abso- 
lutely shut  in  by  wooded  hills  from  the  warring 
outer  world.  But  through  this  Eden-vale  we  had  to 
pass — as  through  every  Eden-vale  in  this  world, 
rarely  though  we  come  down  on  them.  Through 
the  forest  again  we  rode,  till  we  came  to  another 
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long  winding  descent.  Here,  at  last,  but  fitfll 
in  the  far  distance,  the  minarets  of  Serajevo  were 
descried.  Presently  we  observed  that  the  mountaui- 
road  below  us  was  filled  with  dark  moving'  objects. 
After  some  time  we  found  that  they  were  two  » 
three  battalions  of  infantry,  with  baggage-train  and 
field-guns,  now  approaching  the  end  of  their  long 
march  from  Beljina  to  the  capital.  An  orderly, 
riding  back  on  some  errand,  recognised  one  of  my 
Bashi-Bazouks.  They  gave  each  other  that  Eastern 
salute  of  benediction  which  is  not  only  a  perpetual 
lesson  in  stately  dignity,  but,  as  distinguished  from 
our  Western  salute  of  inquiry — How  d  ye  do  ? — Com- 
ment vous  portez-vous? — Wie  geht*s? — is  the  most 
distinctive  mark  of  a  dififerent,  yet,  let  us  say,  com- 
plementary and  correlative,  rather  than  irreconcilable 
civilisation  —  "  Selamun  aleikum !"  "  Aleikumu-s- 
selamu!"  C' Peace  be  with  thee!"  "With  thee  be 
peace  !") — and  then,  falling  on  each  other  s  necks, 
they  kissed  fraternally. 

Recognising  me  as  an  Englishman,  the  General 
courteously  had  way  made  for  us  past  the  baggage- 
train,  and  we  took  our  place  as  a  little  cavalry 
rearguard  behind  the  infantry.  All  were  now  de- 
filing along  a  road  with  sublime  rocky  gorges 
below,  and  a  precipitous  mountain-summit  above. 
But  as  the  head  of  the  column  passed  through  the 
castellated  gate,  we  in  the  rear  had  to  stand  for 
some  time  under  the  old  walls,  criticised  by,  but  un- 
able to  criticise,  the  thronging  occupants  of  the 
battlements — the  veiled  beauties  of  Bosna  Serai. 

At  length  we  of  the  rearguard  also  entered  the 
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town  in  its  eastern,  oldest,  and  most  Musb'm  quarter ; 
the  quarter  the  inhabitants  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  making  the  most  desperate,  and  heroically 
patriotic,  resistance  to  the  Austrian  invader ;  even 
when,  after  a  bombardment  that  set  the  town  on  fire, 
overwhelming  forces  entered  the  unwalled,  and  com- 
pletely open,  western  quarter.  But  so  steep  and 
execrably  paved  were  the  streets;  so  necessary, 
therefore,  yet — with  roadway  and  lattices  filled  with 
Muslim  houris — so  impossible  was  it  to  look  after 
one's  horse,  that  I  dismounted  and  walked.  The 
Ghiaour,  however,  met  no  kind  glances.  On  the 
contrary,  faces  he  too  curiously  gazed  at  turned 
round  to  the  wall — yet  the  eyes  of  them  peeped 
again  presently.  With  one  particularly  of  my 
Bashi-Bazouks — All,  a  handsome  young  fellow  I 
very  much  liked-it  was  very  diflFerent.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  most  enviable  number  of  fair  friends. 
Yet  even  him  they  greeted  with  but  a  lightning 
glance,  and  then  turned  away,  or  drew  closer  their 
veils  with  a  most  fascinating  modesty — or  coquetry, 
which  ?  At  length,  passing  the  citadel  on  its  rocky 
height — the  citadel  of  so  many  fierce  sieges,  and 
storming  assaults,  since  it  was  built  six  hundred 
years  ago  (1263)  by  a  Magyar,  and  rebuilt  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  (1465)  by  a  Turk — we  got  down  to 
an  open  place,  and  a  stone  bridge  over  a  shallow 
river.  Crossing  in  the  midst  of  the  column  of  troops, 
and  a  throng  of  sight-seers,  all  marching  to  wild  Turk- 
ish military  music ;  and  looking  up  the  river  where 
it  flowed  through  magnificent  gorges  commanded  by 
the   Citadel ;   and  down   where,   in   all  its  visible 
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course,  it  was  overhung  by  galleried  houses ;  whik^ 
behind  these,  the  town,  with  its  innumerable  domei 
and  minarets,  and  poplared  gardens,  stretched  hmsj 
far  up  the  hills  on  either  side ;  I  thoug^ht  I  had 
never,  in  all  my  wanderings,  seen  anything  « 
ravishingly  picturesque.  And  having  crossed  the 
bridge,  it  chanced  that — from  the  dust-covered,  way- 
worn, mob-fringed  column  in  which  I  marched— I 
looked  up  at  a  large  Turkish  mansion ;  and .  behold ! 
at  an  unlatticed  window,  two  fair  young  unveiled 
faces  looking  down.     It  was  the  British  Consulate. 

§  2.  Entering  at  gates  in  a  high  wall,  on  a  line 
with  that  in  which  was  the  window  from  which  the 
fair  faces  looked,  I  found  myself  in  a  large  garden, 
and  saw,  at  a  glance,  the  plan  of  the  house.  The  old 
Turkish  part  towards  the  road  was  but  a  wing  of  it, 
parallel  to  which  a  new  English  wing  had  been  built, 
and  the  two  connected  by  a  central  verandahed  build- 
ing, with  the  entrance-hall,  office  of  the  Consulate, 
and  staircase.  The  garden,  once  a  marsh,  had  been 
made  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  William,  Holmes,  a  little 
Paradise,  whence  one  looked  on  springing  minarets 
and  towering  mountains, 

"  Bosomod  high  in  tufted  trees." 

And  in  the  adjoining,  garden,  a  Pasha's  daughter 
sometimes  disported  herself, 

"  The  cynosure  of  neighb'ring  eyes." 

For  five  weeks  I  was  a  guest  here.  We  rode 
almost  every  day^  and  generally  in  the  same  direo- 
tion.  Let  the  reader  ride  with  us ;  and  let  me 
point  out  everything  as  we  pass.     I  limit  myself. 
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indeedy  generally  in  this  volume  to  such  brief 
descriptions  merely  as  introduce,  and  may  give 
effect  to,  discussions.  But  with  reference  to  Serajevo 
I  shall  permit  myself  an  ampler  licence.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  no  mere  self-indulgence  in  pleasant 
recollections.  Past  all  the  places  made  thus  familiar, 
my  narrative  will  bring  us  back  with  the  invading 
.Austrian  army.  And  the  bombardment,  storming, 
and  capture  of  Serajevo  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  be 
hereafter  recognised  as  such  a  critical,  and,  with 
reference  to  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
such  a  revolutionary  event,  as  to  justify  fuller 
description  here  than  I  have  elsewhere  permitted 
myself.  Though  scarcely  one  War-correspondent 
gave  an  account  of  the  Austro-Bosnian  Campaign, 
yet,  incomparably  more  revolutionary  in  its  conse- 
quences, it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  than  the  Turco- 
Servian  War,  of  which  we  had  reports  innumerable. 
The  Austrian  occupation  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  its 
direct  or  indirect  results,  make  Serajevo  the  central 
city,  and  possibly  the  Federal  Capital,  of  a  united 
Illyria.  And  it  has  already  so  completely  transformed 
Serajevo  into  a  Western  town  that,  on  this  account* 
alone,  it  might  be  worth  while  giving  a  description 
of  it,  in  its  last  days,  as  a  city  of  Asia  in  Europe. 

Gently,  at  first,  westwards  we  ride,  following 
the  river.  Presently  we  enter  a  crowded  street  of 
low-roofed  houses,  with  ground-floors  occupied  by 
open  stalls  in  which  various  artificers  are  at  work, 
and  with  the  Miljaska,  a  tributary  of  the  Bosna, 
running  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  and  houses  on  the 
right.     Through  an  open   place   we   pass  where  a 
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Market  is  held,  and  where  innumerable  dogs  lie  all 
about,  BO  well  treated  by  the  kindly  Muslims  that 
they  think  it  an  outrage  to  have  to  stir  themselves  to 
get  out  of  our  way.  But  they  deserve  consideratioD. 
Here,  as  in  other  Eastern  cities,  they  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  comtnunity,  with  their  prescribed  and 
performed  social  function.  They  are  the  Night- 
scavengers,  and  effective  ones.  Only  the  higher 
races  of  Mankind,  in  taming,  instead  of  killing,  have 
associated  the  lower  animals  with  themselves.  The 
lower  races,  the  Negro  for  instance,  have  not  reached 
this  magnanimity.  Similarly,  it  is,  in  general,  but  the 
less-developed  mind  that  disowns  kinship  with  apes. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  Market-square  is  a  large  Mosque 
and  Medrese;  beyond  this,  the  Austrian  Consulate- 
General,  and  the  Konak,  or  Palace  of  the  Vali  of 
Bosnia ;  and  near  this,  again,  immense  quadrangular 
Barracks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  is  the 
second  bridge,  the  first  being  close  to  the  Consulate. 
Soon  we  come  to  the  third  bridge,  a  good  stone  one, 
but  narrow,  and  by  crouching  beggars,  and  basking 
dogs,  still  farther  narrowed.  It,  like  the  others, 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  first  Ottoman  occupation 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  could  I  cross  this 
bridge  without  admiring  the  view,  above  described, 
that  entranced  me  the  first  day ;  and  especially  on 
our  return-ride  at  sunset,  when  SelenS,  rising  from 
the  chasms  of  the  grand  Alpine  gorge  into  which 
the  city  runs  up  on  the  east,  was  wistfully  following 
Endymion  over  the  hundred  minarets  diademed  with 
the  lamps  of  Bamazan. 

The   main   street  of   Serajevo    is  on    the    right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  down  this  street  we  are  pre- 
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sentlj  riding.  To  the  right  are  the  Bezestans,  or 
'^  Clothhalls/'  round  which  are  crowded  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Charsioj  the  Blacksmiths*  street,  Copper^ 
smiths'  street,  and  Goldsmiths*  street,  Hamessmakers' 
street,  Armourers'  street,  &c.  Beyond,  is  the  Cdreva 
Djamia,  the  Imperial  Mosque  of  Mohammed  IL,  the 
Conqueror  of  Constantinople ;  but,  though  execu- 
tioner of  the  last  Bosnian  Eang,  Protector  of  the 
Bosnian  People ;  for  the  former  was  a  Catholic,  and 
the  latter  were  Protestants.  Near  it  is  the  still 
larger  Begova  Djamia,  with  a  forecourt  planted  with 
trees ;  a  stone  fountain  with  the  purest  water ;  and  a 
chapel  with  the  gigantic  sarcophagus  of  the  founder, 
Khosru  Pasha,  the  first  Vizier  of  Bosnia.  To  the 
left,  as  we  ride  on,  are  Turkish  Hans,  or  Inns,  with 
glimpses  into  their  courtyards  full  of  horses  and 
mules;  a  little  further  on  the  right,  the  Christian 
Inn ;  and  a  little  further  still,  on  the  same  side,  the 
narrow  lane  up  which  one  turns  to  the  German, 
French,  and  Italian  Consulates,  and  also  to  the 
Hamindm^  or  Turkish  Bath.  Presently  we  pass  the 
towering  ugliness  of  the  Orthodox  Cathedral,  enshrin- 
ing the  barbaric  gifts  that .  illustrated  at  once  the 
calculating  piety  of  Russian  Diplomacy,  and  no  less 
calculating  meanness  of  Bosnian  Christianity.^^  And 
how  significant  here,  as  ever,  is  the  correspondence  of 
outward  form  with  inward  thought!  Compare  thd 
creeds  of  Islam  and  of  Orthodoxy —  the  pure  theism 
of  the  one  with  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  other — ^and 

^*  I  allade  to  the  refusal  of  the  Serajevan  Orthodox  to  pay  the 
carriage  from  the  frontier  of  the  very  oostly  icons,  and  other 
chnroh  fnmiture,  sent  thither  for  them  by  the  Busaians. 
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then,  the  majestic  stateliness  of  those  Mosques  with 
the  vulgar  swagger  of  this  Cathedral.  But  this 
Temple  of  Orthodoxy  has  also  a  political  significance 
— and  particularly  for  Catholic  Austria.  The  Double- 
headed  Eagle  of  Russia  guards  the  Cathedral  from 
the  house,  right  opposite,  the  Russian  Consulate. 
But  near  the  end  of  the  street,  which  has  turned  to 
the  right,  and  housed  in  a  high-storied  building  in  a 
garden,  is  an  Institution  which  more  usefully,  more 
humanely,  more  nobly  in  every  way  than  church  or 
chapel,  represents  Protestant  Great  Britain  —  the 
I^^ative  Schools  of  our  self-devoted  countrywoman. 
Miss  Irby — schools  in  which  even .  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  sit  in  harmony  side  by  side. 

§  3.  Before,  however,  we  come  up  to  these  Schools 
we  remark  another  for  adults,  or  at  least,  adolescents, 
in  the  open  street.  Maidens  are  the  mistresses,  and 
young  men  the  pupils.  It  is  a  custom  called  -4r- 
schuklik  (Lovemaking);  and  its  days  are  every  Monday 
and  Friday  afternoon.  Under  the  projecting  latticed 
window  of  a  haremlik,  a  handsome  young  fellow  is 
accompanying  certain  strange  interjections  with  such 
motions  of  the  original  and  universal  language  of  ges- 
ticulation as  make  it  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  ask  my 
fair  companions  what  he  is  about.  "  Getting  a  lesson 
in  lovemaking,"  I  am  told.  "  And  his  schoolmistress 
is  a  young  beauty,  who  has  opened  the  window  behind 
the  wooden  trellis-work,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
protestations  is  telling  him  she  doesn't  believe  them ; 
for  had  she  not  seen  him  paying  the  same  court  at 
another  window  ?  and  if  he  loves  her,  is  it  as  much 
as  he  loves  his  brother  or  his  sister?"     Our  horses. 
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though  at  a  walk,  too  quickly  carry  us  past.  But  as 
we  look  back  we  observe  that  feminine  art  has  had 
its  usual  success.  The  laughing  beauty  has  the 
delight  of  seeing,  and  ecstasy  of  knowing  that  all 
her  neighbours  and  rivals  see  the  poor  fellow  more 
wildly  than  ever  now  throw  out  his  arms,  and  now 
press  his  hands  on  his,  as  it  were,  bursting  heart 
But  this  is  a  school  in  which  apt  pupils  may  turn 
the  tables  on  their  teachers. 

Passing  Miss  Irby's  sager  schools,  we  get  into 
a  road  off  which  there  branches  a  cross-country  one. 
By  comfortable-looking  farmhouses  and  old  peel- 
towers,  it  leads  to  a  charming  curve  of  the  Bosna, 
where  there  is  capital  grayling-fishing  in  the  rapids 
and  pools.  But  keeping  to  the  main  road,  we  pass 
on  the  left  a  large  Turkish  Military  School,  and  a 
great  open  field.  This  is  the  Maidan.  And  here,  in 
spring,  feats  of  jereed-throwing  and  horsemanship 
are  shown  off  before  the  lightly  veiled  beauties  behind 
the  rails  of  the  Cemetery  on  the  right. 

So  vividly  do  my  fair  companions  describe  for  me 
those  Spring  Tournaments  on  the  Maidan,  and 

*'  The  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Bain  influenoe,  and  judge  the  prize/' 

from  behind  the  rails  of  the  Cemetery^  that  it  strikes 
my  fancy  as  a  picture  significant  as  that  of  the 
*Rhodian  Genius.*  ...  In  the  foreground  was  a 
throng  of  youths  and  maidens.  They  were  without 
clothing,  and  well-formed.  Yet  neither  had  their 
figures  the  more  noble  and  graceful  proportions  of 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles  and  Alcamenes,  nor  had 
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the  expression  of  their  conntenanoes  anything  of  a 
diviner  character.  Leaves  and  field-flowers  gar- 
landed their  heads.  And  their  arms  were  out- 
stretched towards  each  other  as  if  to  indicate  their 
desire  of  union.  But  their  troubled  looks  were  turned 
towards  a  Genius  who,  in  effulgent  light,  hovered  in 
the  midst.  A  butterfly  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  in 
his  hand  he  held  on  high  a  lighted  torch ;  the  con- 
tours of  his  form  were  soft  and  childlike ;  but  his 
glance  was  animated  with  celestial  fire,  and  as  a 
master  he  looked  down  on  the  youths  and  maidens 
at  his  feet.  •  .  .  Riding  on  between  the  Cemetery 
and  the  Maidsln — the  scene,  I  thought  it  might  be 
made,  of  a  picture  of  jereed-throwing— 

Fpa^  Zoyypa^v  apiart 
'Po8A;s  )(pCpav€  T^(M7S.** 

— as  exquisitely  yet  tragically  significant  of  Life  and 
Death  as  that  ancient  picture  which  Himiboldt" 
feigned  to  have  been  recovered  from  a  shipwrecked 
vessel  of  Rhodes,  and  placed  in  the  Poekile  of 
Syracuse. 

§  4.  Another  Cemetery  we  pass  on  the  left  around 
a  Mosque,  shadowed  by  a  gigantic  and  magnificently 
foliaged  tree  that  sends  its  roots  down  to  a  little 
stream,  which  we  cross  by  a  bridge.  Then,  on  the 
right,  there  is  the  immense  quadrangular  Military 
Hospital.  And  last  institution  of  all,  where  three 
roads  meet,  sits  Kara  Hassan,  an  Eastern  "  Edie 
Ochiltree  **  to  receive  the  tribute,  rather  than  alms, 

^*  AnacreoD,  m;'. 

"  See  Schiller's  JToren,  Jahrg.  1795,  Bt  5,  s.  90-96,  or  the 
Appendix  to  Annchten  derNaiur. 
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of  whoever  enters  or  leaves  Serajevo  on  the  west 
l^oWj  at  last,  we  put  our  horses  to  the  gallop 
on  the  great  highway  from  the  west.  Racing  past 
Serajevan  Burghers,  and  Bosnian  Beys,  ambling 
along  to  their  country-houses ;  and  still  slower 
bullock-drawn  arabas  with  scarlet-canopied  Muslim 
ladies ;  we  do  not  draw  bridle  till  we  come  to  the 
Chiflik  of  a  young  Pasha,  the  richest,  as  well  as  hand- 
somest, and  best-bom  parti  of  Bosna  Serai.  As  we 
ride  on,  I  am  told  the  story  of  his  mothers,  and  how 
he  arranges  with  the  two  widows  of  his  father,— 
his  real  mother,  the  free  Bosnian  lady,  and  the  fair 
Circassian  slave ;  told  also  his  own  love-story,  why 
he  got  himself  made  a  Pasha,  and  why,  notwith- 
standing, he  is  still  a  bachelor ;  and  this— just  like 
one  of  the  tales  of  the  feir  Shahr-zad — involves  not 
only  the  story  of  our  pretty  neighbour,  the  Pasha's 
daughter,  and  why  she  is  still  in  her  father's  harem, 
but  the  story  also  of  the  young  Pasha's  younger 
brother,  and  why  he  has  joined  the  Bashi-Bazouks ; 
and  then,  the  story  of  the  late  incidents,  that  seem  to 
be  leading  up  to  a  denouement  of  the  romance,  yet  one 
in  which  individual  fates  will  certainlv  be  as  much 
influenced  by  historic  events  as  in  the  best  of  the 
great  creations  of  Scott.  Gossip  like  this, — par- 
ticularly when  one  knows  or  has  seen  all  the  persons 
and  places,  and  sight  of  such  customs  as  that 
called  Arschuklikj — lets  one  more  into  the  secrets  of 
Islamitic  life,  and  its  modification  in  Bosnia  by 
Christian  manners,  than  any  book. 

And  all  this  time  we  are  riding  through  a  beau- 
tiful, hill-encircled  plain,  through  the   rich  fields 
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of  which,  varied  with  trees  and  woods,  orchard* 
bowered  farms,  and  bay-windowed  country  houses, 
the  Miljaska  and  Bosna  wind — the  '^Serajevsko 
Polje,"  Serajevan  Plain,  1800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  with  its  splendid  amphitheatre  of  wooded 
hills,  and  rugged  limestone  precipices  culminating 
in  the  peaks  of  Mount  Trebovitch,  towering  high 
over  the  "  Damascus  of  the  North."  Some  trees  we 
pass  on .  the  Miljaska,  and  a  guard-house  where 
another  road  runs  north-westward  from  the  highway. 
It  is  to  become  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  prophecy. 
But  though  we  know  that  any  and  every  spot  in 
the  great  plain  may  become  notable,  the  surface  of 
things — the  rich  pasture-  and  corn-lands,  amid  the 
charming  scenery  and  splendid  weather — is  quite 
surprisingly  free  of  any  indication  of  the  miseries 
and  passions  that  we  know  to  be  seething  below, 
and  of  the  vast  revolution  in  progress  all  around. 

Before  we  come  to  the  wooden  bridge  by  which 
the  Bosna  is  crossed  at  the  Han  of  Illidje, — 
where,  when  Bosnia  was  in  the  Roman  province  of 
lUyricum,  there  appear  to  have  been  baths, — we 
generally  turn  our  horses  townwards  again.  But 
let  us  imagine  that,  to-day,  we  have  started  earlier, 
to  have  afternoon-tea  at  the  Sources  of  the  Bosna. 
So  we  cross  the  bridge,  and  pass  the  Han.  Another 
gallop  soon  brings  us  to  cross-roads.  Straight  on, 
we  shall  be  on  the  road  to  Travnik,  and  by  the 
Verbas,  to  Banjaluka,  and  Gradiska;  with  one 
branch  to  the  north,  by  the  Bosna  to  Brod,  lower 
down  the  S^v  than  Gradiska ;  and  another  to  the 
^outh,  which,  I  regret  to  think,  I  shall  too  soon  have 
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to  follow  over  the  mountains  into  the  Herzegovina. 
In  the  meantime,  we  all  take  the  road  to  the  left.  By  a 
winding  English  lane,  we  come  to  the  most  romantic 
nook  imaginable,  under  the  partly  wooded,  partly 
precipitous  sides  of  Mount  Igman.  Dismounting  at 
a  saw-mill,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  Sources.  In  no 
mere  rills,  but  in  full  streams  of  crystal  purity  they 
gush  from  the  crypt  of  the  mountain.  They  enter 
at  once  into  the  service  of  Man ;  turn  the  mill-wheel ; 
and  uniting  form  a  fuU-volumed  river  fifty  yards  in 
breadth.  But  over  these  streams,  before  they  get  to 
the  mill,  a  little  wooden  platform  has  been  thrown. 
It  is  overhung  by  trees,  and  musical  with  the  rush  of 
the  underflowing  waters.  Here  we  have  our  picnic. 
And  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  cafh  perched  over 
the  rushing  waters  of  the  Barada  in  the  Syrian 
Damascus. 

§  5.  As  a  fit  offering  to  the  Genius  Loci^  I  am 
permitted,  by  a  daughter  of  my  host,  to  give  the 
following  Bosnian  Love-songs,  picked-up  from  her 
attendants,  and  hitherto,  I  believe,  unpublished. 
A  Slav  scholar,  to  whom  I  submitted  them,  for 
the  correction  of  the  spelling,  informs  me  that 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  patois  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  and  of  which  he  could  not  undertake 
to  correct  the  orthography;  and  they  are  printed, 
therefore,  just  as  they  were  written  down  by  Miss 
E.  Holmes,  spelling  by  ear.  These  two  little 
songs  were  not  given  to  me  as  connected,  but  the 
imaginative  reader  will  easily  fill  up  the  interval 
between  them,  and  so,  make  a  little  Bosnian  romance 
of  Lux  et  EUe. 
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LUL 


Koud  god  odem  vvi  m\i  tavno 
Za  me  naima  svietlila 

Mila  moya ! 

Moya  draga  verlo  liepa 
Svietloss  ini6  odni^la 

Mila  moya  I 

Em  ye  mlada  em  ye  li^pa 
Em  ye  yedna  on  myk^ 

Mila  moya  1 

Pa  ya  dragoy^  dvi  tri  ri^he 
Dri  tri  ri^e  porouch^ 

Mila  moya  I 

Zar  chesh  draga  drougom  rouko 
Pred  odtarem  prorijite 

Mila  moya  I 

A  ofatEvi^lit  moya  sirtze 
Moya  sirtze  jalostna 

Mila  moya ! 

Kleticbou  t^  moya  draga 
Do  mog  kradkog  jivota 

Mila  moya ! 


Bolestan  sam  ya  odavno 
Za  to  mi4  litz^  tavno. 

Ne  boluyem  od  boleste 
Vetch  od  toughs  i  jaloste. 

Tonghe  jaloste  meni  mori 
Na  sirtz^me  plamen  gorL 

Ovi^  boleste  sirtz^  moga 
Dov^Ia  mi  yest  do  groba. 

Mlade  ya  moram  oumridd 
Ko  ch4  meni  pojalite. 


Wherever  I  go,  all  is  dark ; 
For  me  there  is  no  light. 

0  my  loTOy  my  lo?e ! 

My  love  is  very  fair, 
She  has  stolen  my  heart. 

0  my  love^  my  lovel 

She  is  yoang  and  beautifiil, 
The  only  daughter  of  her  mother. 
0  my  love,  my  lawl 

I  wrote  her  two  or  thne  lines, 
In  these  lines  I  aaid 

O  my  love,  my  lovel 

If,  dearest,  you  put  the  ring 
On  another  hand, 

O  my  love,  my  lovel 

Tou  will  break  my  heart. 
My  unhappy  heart. 

0  my  love,  my  love! 

And  I  will  curse  you,  dearest^ 
To  the  end  of  my  short  life. 

0  my  love,  my  love ! 

ELLE. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  ill. 
So  my  cheek  is  very  pale. 

Not  pale  from  illness. 
But  from  grief  and  sorrow. 

I  am  consumed  with  grief  and  sorrow, 
Flames  bum  in  my  heart. 

And  this  sorrow,  my  darling. 

Has  brought  me  nearly  to  the  grave. 

I  may  die  though  I  am  young. 
Who  is  there  to  grieve  for  me  ? 

Father  and  mother  will  mourn, 
But  most  of  all  my  lover. 


Jalich^  mi  ottatz  mjka 
Ani  vishi  moya  dn^. 

A  propos  of  these  Volksliedevy  I  may  point-out  the 
synchronism!  and  connection,  of  new  studies  of  Folk- 
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lore,  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  Synchronous 
with  a  new  passion  of  philosophical  research,  and 
the  initiation  of  the  New  Philosophy  of  History  by 
Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  Adam  Smith  and  Hume^ 
Herder  and  Kant  */'  was  a  new  passion  of  antiquarian 
research,  and  the  collection,  almost  everywhere,  of 
Lays  and  Legends,  and  whatever  might  lead,  not  to 
the  discovery,  left  to  the  philosophers,  of  the  Laws 
of  Collective  Life,  but  to  the  representation  of  the 
Facts  of  Individual  Life.  The  reason  of  the  correla- 
tive development  of  these  two  diflFerent  directions  of 
research  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  their  complemen- 
tary character;  and  especially  is  it  true,  if  I  may 
judge  from  personal  feelings,  that  the  attempt  to 
discover  Historical  Laws  has  its  most  grateful  re- 
creation in  the  study  of  Popular  Life. 

BUB-SEOTION  II. 

§  1.  Between  these  pleasant  rides  on  the  Serajevsko 
Polje,  and  that  advance  towards  and  over  it  of  the 
Austrian  invaders,  of  the  consequences  of  which  I 
shall  presently  give  a  narrative,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable interval.  To  correspond  with  this  interval 
of  time,  let  me  interpose  some  pages  of  writing.  For 
there  are  several  things  I  have  got  to  say  for  which 
this,  I  think,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  place. 
And  first  I  would  make  a  little  hamlet  of  Gypsies  on 
the  plain,  but  hid  away  between  low  wooded  emin- 
ences— ^I  would  make  this  Bosnian  reproduction  of 
the  Demcleugh  of  Meg  Merrilies  fame,  the  occasion 

>"  See  Jna  and  Onrie,  Introd. 
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of  some  remarks  for  which  I  have  long  desired  an 
opportunity.  For  the  first  eyes  I  met,  on  landing  at 
Belgrade,  and  ascending  the  steps  to  the  upper  town^ 
were  those  of  a  Gypsy  girl,  I  had  just  come,  as  may 
be  remembered,  from  Semlin,  with  its  Zigeunerberg, 
or  Gypsy-hill.  And  frequently  since  then  I  had 
encountered  Gypsies,  as  one,  indeed,  does  everywhere 
in  these  Danubian  countries  where  first,  in  Europe, 
they  settled.  My  attraction  to  these  dark-eyed  wan- 
derers dates  from  a  very  early  adventure;  and  I 
picked-up  a  little  of  the  Romany  from  which  many 
of  our  cant,  and  some  even  of  our  classical,  words  *• 
are  derived.  In  later  years,  this  attraction  did  cer- 
tainly not  diminish.  It  is  an  attraction  similar  to, 
but  greater  than,  that  of  Folklore  as  a  recreation  from 
History.  For  it  is  the  attraction,  not  of  one  sort  of 
study  correlative  to  another;  but  of  one  kind  of 
life  antithetic  to  another.  It  is  the  attraction  of  the 
purely  animal,  and  hence,  un progressive,  life.  In  this 
life,  the  life  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race, 
there  is  such  a  contrast  to  the  fevered  progressive  life 
of  the  minority  ^®  as  to  give  it,  for  some  of  these,  an 
immense  fascination.  Often  in  Backwoods  of  the  West, 
and  in  Deserts  of  the  East,  I  have  come  on  men  who, 
overpowered  by  this  fascination,  have  abandoned  the 
Life  of  Civilisation,  and  returned  to  that  of  Nature. 
Thoroughly,  I  confess,  I  sympathised  with  the  feel- 
ings that  had  prompted  them.  And  to  meet  with, 
and  talk  to,  Gypsies,  in  the  midst  of  the  thoughts, 

^'  Among  the  latter  may  be  instanced  jockey  ;  and  among  the 
former,  chap^  paly  rum^  muU^  gibherUhy  &c. 
^^  See  Maine,  Ancient  Law^  pp.  22-24. 
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constantly  pressed  on  me,  of  a  new  Progressive 
Movement,  and  vast  Social  Revolution,  was  to  me 
exceedingly  refreshing.  It  had  something  of  the 
calming  effect  of  a  fine  irony.  Though  they  have 
participated  in  the  Revolutions  of  the  last  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  Gypsies  have  remained  unchanged, 
and  held  all  *'  progress  "  in  contempt.  In  this  their 
history  has  a  distinguishing  peculiarity.  Another  I 
shall  presently  point-out.  But  on  both  accounts  it 
will  be  worth  while,  nor  irrelevant  to  the  main 
object  of  this  volume,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
their  history,  drawn  from  the  most  recent  re- 
searches. We  shall  find  that  each  greater  event  of 
Eurasian  history  has,  like  a  vast  wave,*  had  on 
its  crest,  these  waifs  and  strays,  and  cast  them 
on  shores,  still  further  and  further  west — yet  still 
unchanged. 

§  2.  As  to  their  origin,  it  may  be  remembered  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  Afghans,^*  I  said  that  their  so-called 
"tradition"  of  Jewish  descent  was  exactly  paralleled 
in  absurdity  by  the  Gypsy  "  tradition  "  of  Egyptian 
descent.  The  Romany,  the  language  of  the  Gypsies, 
like  the  Pushtu,  the  language  of  the  Afghans,  is  a 
Sanscrit-derived  language.  Their  history  and  cha- 
racteristics, added  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  their 
language,  prove  the  Gypsies,  no  less  than  the  Afghans, 
to  be  an  Aryan  race  of  North-western  India.  The 
still-existing  Djatts  of  the  Indus-valley  would  appear 
to  be,  at  least,  their  Hauptstamm ;  though  they  prob- 
ably derive  their  descent  also  from  the  Doms,  and 
the  Luris.     These  three  inferior  Punjaub  tribes  are 

21  Introduction,  Sect.  III. 
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severally  described  as  minstrelSy  thieves,  and  horse- 
men; and  all  three  qualities,  as  is  well  known, 
distinguish  mixed  tribes  of  European  Gypsies.  Now, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Gypsies,  as  the  wander- 
ing branch  of  the  Djatts  (or  mixed  Djatts,  Doms,  and 
Ldris),  we  find  that,  in  the  Mediaeval,  or  Arabian, 
Period  (500-1000)  they  seem  both  to  have  been 
invited  into  Persia  as  minstrels, — whose  descendants 
appear  to  be  still  represented  by  the  LtLris  of  that 
country, — and  to  have  sent  out  colonies  from  the 
delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  opposing  themselves  to  the  great  wave  of  Arabian 
Conquest  as  it  swept  through  Beloochistan  and 
Scinde  (705-15),  they  were,  in  its  ebb,  transported 
by  the  Arabian  Khalifs  to  Armenia  and  Syria.  In 
the  ninth  century  there  was  a  Djatt  quarter  in 
Antioch.  And  in  their  settlement  in  the  Tigris-valley, 
they  maintained  their  independence  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Haroun-er-Raschid  (808-34). 

But  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Turanian 
Period  (1000-1500)  that  their  great  migration 
began.  Falling  on  the  baggage  of  the  victorious 
army  of  Mahm<id  of  Ghuzni,  on  its  return  from  India 
(1025),  their  audacity  was  sternly  punished  by  that 
conqueror,  and  their  tribes  were  broken  and  difih 
persed.  Wandering  westwards,  they  formed  new, 
or  increased  former,  settlements  in  Persia  and 
Armenia.  But  the  Mongol  conquests  begun  by 
Jinghiz-Khan, Khakan,  or  Emperor,  of  Tartary  (1205), 
seem  to  have  impelled  these  wandering  Indians  to  a 
new  migration.  In  the  next,  the  fourteenth  century, 
we  find  them  in  the  Greek  islands,  and  particularly 
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in  Crete  (1322),  and  Corfii  (1346) ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  they  appear  to  have  been  settled 
for  some  time  in  Wallachia;  where,  as  in  all  the 
neighbouring  Danubian  countries,  they  still  form  a 
very  considerable  element  in  the  population.  But  a 
third  westward  migration  they  were  forced  to,  before 
the  end  of  this  Period ;  and  the  cause  of  it  was  that 
which  connects  their  history  with  the  life  of  the 
White  Knight,  the  lord  of  the  Zigeunerberg  castle ; 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  links  it  again  with 
the  general  history  of  Europe  and  Asia.  As  the 
cause  of  their  first  migration,  in  this  Period,  was 
the  Afghan  conquest  of  India;  and  that  of  their 
second,  the  Mongol  conquest  of  Persia ;  the  cause  of 
this,  their  third  migration,  was  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  South-eastern  Europe.  It  was  in  the  necessities 
of  this  fourteenth-century  migration, — and  hence 
much  further  back  than  the  Afghan  tradition  of 
Jewish  descent," — that  the  Gypsy  "  tradition  "  of 
Egyptian  descent  seems  to  have  originated.  But 
its  origin  was  but  an  imposture,  of  which  the  aim 
was  immunity  for  their  ancestral  habits  of  roving 
and  pillage.  They  were  on  a  long  pilgrimage,  they 
said,  out  of  Egypt,  under  a  penitential  vow.  As 
leaders  of  such  a  pilgrimage,  the  chiefs, — calling 
themselves  Dukes  of  Little  Egypt,  and  their  people 
Secant f  whence  Zigeuner, — got  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Emperor  Sigismund ;  and  with  these, 
the  first  bands  of  them  appeared  in  Northern,  and 
Western  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century :    in  the  Hanseatic  Towns   of   the  Baltic 

^  Introdudion,  Sect.  III. 
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(1417) ;  in  Bologna  (1422),  on  their  way  to  Bomei 
where  they  obtained  a  Papal  brief  confirming  their 
pretensions  to  the  pity  and  alms  of  good  Christians ; 
and  in  Paris  (1427),  during  its  occupation  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  for  the  minor, 
Henry  VI,  of  England. 

With  the  sixteenth  century,  the  beginning  of  our 
present  Transitional  Period,  a  new  period  begms  in 
the  history  of  these  wandering  Indians,  as  in  that 
of  every  other  people.  Surprisingly  successful  though 
their  Egyptian  imposture  had  been, — owing,  I  would 
suggest,  in  part,  to  the  tendencies  of  popular  belief 
which  gave  currency,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  legend 
of  the  Wandering  Jew," — it  could  not  for  long  screen 
from  Western  justice  these  Indian  marauders.  And 
now,  on  the  ruins  of  Feudalism,  Capitalism  was 
arising ;  therewith  the  Western  Proletary  was  being 
created ;  and,  with  that  again,  a  vast  class  of  Thieves. 
The  later  Thief-craft,  as  well  as  Thief-cant,  of  the 
West,  seems  to  owe  much  of  what  is  cleverest  in  the 
one,  and  most  expressive  in  the  other,  to  the  Gypsies.** 
These  Master-thieves  were,  therefore,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  victims,  not  of  punishment  only,  but  of 
persecution.  Yet  they  could  not  justly  complain. 
Their  persecutions,  as  Pagans  and  pillagers,  were  mild 
to  those  synchronously  inflicted  on  Christians,  honest 
enough  to  be  heretics.  A  silent,  but  more  formidable 
persecution  they  have  had,  in  this  century,  to  endure 
from  the  progress  of  agriculture,  inclosure  of  com- 

*3  See  Graese,  Die  Sage  torn  ewigen  Juden. 
^*  See  Borrow,  The  Zincali,  Pt.  III.  ch.  ii. — Bobber  Language^ 
pp.  255,  256. 
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mons,  and  extension  of  roads.  To  a  last  migration 
they  have  thus  been  impelled.  In  1860  a  large  body 
of  them  crossed  the  Atlantic.  They  have  now  their 
headquarters  in  the  Western  Continent,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Thus  the  Djatts  have  carried  the  circle  of 
their  colonies  and  settlements  almost  round  the  world. 
Yet  nowhere  still  are  they  more  numerous  than  in 
their  original  home  in  Asia,  on  the  Indus;  and 
original  settlement  in  Europe,  on  the  Danube.  And 
as  it  was  as  minstrels  that  they  were  first  invited 
into  Persia,  it  is  as  minstrels — as  every  one  knows 
who  has  heard  their  bands  at  Pesth,  or  Bucharest — 
that  they  have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in 
Europe — though  eminent  also  in  the  arts  of  the 
thief,  and  the  tinker. 

§  3.  But  beyond  the  interest  of  the  history  of  the 
Gypsies,  as  a  history  unparalleled  in  the  greatness  of 
its  changes,  and  the  smaHness  of  its  progress ;  it  has 
another  interest,  which,  as  more  especially  connected 
with  the  main  object  of  this  volume,  I  would  now 
more  particularly  point-out.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia,  since 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C. ;  and  hence,  that,  save  in  a 
large  grasp  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  there 
can  neither  be  a  true  historical  conception  of  the 
past,  nor  political  conception  of  the  future,  of  Civilisa- 
tion. But  what  is  the  conclusion  we  must  draw  from 
the  above  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Gypsies  ? 
It  is  this.  Waifs  and  strays  as  they  are,  and  erratic 
and  capricious  as  their  history  appears ;  it  is  yet,  not 
only  closely  related  to  all  the  great  events  of  the  his- 
tories of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  illustrates,  in  a  very 
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curious  and  interesting  way,  the  connection  and 
unity  of  these  histories.  Such  connection  and  unity 
is  at  once  established  if  the  Epochs  and  Periods,  I 
have  indicated  as  common  to  the  histories  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  can  be  verified.  And  we  have  found  that 
these  several  Epochs  and  Periods  mark  natural  divi- 
sions in  a  special  history  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  such  Epochs  and  Periods  could  have  marked 
such  divisions,  were  they  not  real.  But  if  these 
Epochs  and  Periods  are,  indeed,  thus  real,  and  if 
there  is,  indeed,  such  a  unity  in  the  history,  since, 
at  least,  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  of  the  Eurasian 
Peoples ;  then, — imrecognised  though  this  unity  has 
yet  been,  save  in  the  political  history  of  those 
fifteen  hundred  years  which  Gibbon  made  the  sub- 
ject of  his  immortal  work, — there  can  certainly  be 
no  true  conception  or  understanding  either  of  any 
Asian,  or  of  any  European,  history,  save  in  its  rela- 
tion to  general  Eurasian  history.  Nor  is  this  a 
theoretical  conclusion  only ;  but  one  that  has  a  very 
practical  application.  For  nothing  but  such  a  higher 
point  of  view  as  that  to  which  we  are  thus  raised, 
will  render  possible  an  adequate  comprehensiveness 
in  the  discussion,  and  adequate  aims  in  the  settle- 
ment, of  the  Eastern  Question. 

§  4.  But  it  is  time  now  to  return  to  themes  which 
will  more  directly  prepare  us  to  appreciate  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  events  which  I 
shall  presently  narrate.  At  the  Sources  of  the 
Bosna  we  are  not  only  at  those  of  the  river 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  country ;  but  at 
the  Sources  also  of  the  history  of  its  present  inha- 
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bitants.  Here,  in  this  western  nook,  not  in  the 
eastern  gorge,  of  the  plain,  was  the  town  where  its 
inhabitants  originally  congregated.  Not  till  the 
thirteenth  century  (1236)  did  Serajevo  become  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  whose  persecu- 
tions had  already  driven  the  Patarene  Protestants  of 
Bosnia  to  an  insurrection  in  which  the  town,  the 
original  seat  of  the  Papist  Bishopric,  had  been 
destroyed.  One  reason  for  fixing  on  this  new  site 
should  seem  to  have  been  the  presence  of  a  Catholic 
colony  of  Bagusan  miners.  Most  striking,  through- 
out Bosnia,  is  the  coexistence  with  ancient  mines 
of  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  and  Ragusan,  and 
other  seaboard  Colonies ;  ruins  of  royal  and  princely 
Bosnian  Castles;  and  still  existing  Franciscan  Mo- 
nasteries. In  this  thirteenth  century,  the  King  of 
Hungary  ruled  Servia  also  for  a  brief  period,  as  King 
of  Rascia,  with  his  capital  at  Novi-Bazar.  But 
though  Bosnia  maintained  its  semi-independence 
under  native  Bans,  it  was  by  a  Hungarian  general 
that  the  original  fort  was  built  over  the  mines  of  the 
Ragusans  (1263).  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  no  considerable  town  on  the  site  of  the  future 
Serajevo  till  the  Ottoman  occupation,  rather  than 
conquest,  of  Bosnia  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Then, 
under  the  nobles  Sokolovitsch  and  Zlatarovitsch,  the 
first  of  the  Bosnian  magnates  to  accept  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Islam,  the  people  of  the  town  here  on 
the  Sources  of  the  Bosna  migrated  to  the  other  end 
of  the  valley,  and  formed  a  new  town  in  the  ravine 
of  the  Miljaska.  Soon  this  was  protected  by  the 
walls  still   standing  on  the  eastern  side,  and  by  a 
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**  Serai,"  or  fortress,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
"Grad,"  by  Khosru  Pasha  (1465).  And  hence  the 
town  was  named  by  the  Turks  Bosna  Serai,  and  by 
the  Bosnians  Serajevo. 

Infinitely    interesting    is    historical  ]  causation. 
As  the  Egyptian  Osirianism — of  which    we   shall 
hereafter  find  traces    in  Dalmatia    and    Croatia — 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Syrian  Gnosticism  of  the 
Illyrians ;  so  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  PauUcian 
and  Bogomile  heresy  of    the  Bosnians;    and  this 
Christian,  for  their  conversion  to  Islamitic,  Protest- 
antism.    And  now  Bosnia,  with    not  the  lords  of 
its  soil  only,  but  half  its  population  Muslims,  became 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years  more  truly  indepen- 
dent than,  save  for  brief  intervals,  it  had  ever  been. 
Its  first    Ban    had  been    proud    to    style    himself 
Fiduciarius  Regni  Hungarice  (1168).     Its  first  King 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Hungary  (1376). 
And  with  an  Orthodox  population,  and,  latterly,  a 
population  partly  Orthodox  and   partly  Protestant, 
Bosnia  had  thus  been  dependent  on  an  incomparably 
more  powerful  Catholic  Empire.     But  there  is  this 
grandeur   in  Islam :    all   believers,   whatever  their 
rank,  nay,  whatever  their  race,  are  equal.     Union, 
therefore,   with    the    Ottoman    Empire,    gave    the 
Bosnians  all   the   privileges  of  Osmanlis,  while   it 
curtailed  none  of  their  rights   as  Bosnians.      The 
Sultan,    indeed,    became   their   Suzerain.      But,   in 
return  for  the  acknowledgment  of  this  suzerainty, 
the  Bosnians  shared  in  all  the  victories  of  the  Otto- 
man Czar  of  their  own  faith  over  their  old  enemy, 
the  Swabian  Czar,  who  had  ever  been  of  a  bitterly 
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persecuting  faith.  Subjection  to,  was  now,  indeed, 
changed  for  domination  over,  Hungary.  The  battle 
of  Mohacs  made  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  (1526—1688)  an  Ottoman 
dependency,  and  Buda  a  Muslim  city.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Bosnia,  borne-down,  by  the  Magyar 
Kings,  to  the  Sfiv,  was  bome-up  by  the  Ottoman 
Sultans,  as  race  and  language  demanded,  to  the 
Dr&v.  And  the  Vizier  of  Bosnia  could  proudly 
entitle  himself  Vizier  of  Hungary.  Prince  Eugene 
made  a  dash  at  Serajevo  in  1697,  but  had  quickly 
to  retreat.  And  by  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  (1699) 
Hungary  finally  abandoned  its  pretensions  to  Bosnia; 
and  the  Unna  was  fixed  on  as  henceforth  the  boundary 
between  Turkish  aiid  Austrian  Croatia. 

We  thus  see  that  for  four  hundred  years  an 
Orthodox,  and  latterly,  partly  Orthodox  and  partly 
Protestant,  Bosnia  was  taught,  by  sufficiently  justi- 
fying experiences,  bitter  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
Hungary  on  which  it  was  more  or  less  dependent. 
For  another  four  hundred  years,  a  partly  Orthodox, 
partly  Muslim,  Bosnia  was  triumphantly  independent 
both  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  Austria  in  w^hich, 
after  the  last  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  at  Vienna 
(1683),  Hungary  became  merged.  But  though  the 
settlement  of  boundaries  by  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz 
(1699)  remained  undisturbed,  wars  did  not  cease 
between  Austria  and  Turkey ;  and  the  Bosnians 
continued  to  form  the  crack  regiments  of  the  Otto- 
man army.  Not,  however,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
Bosnian  independence.  The  Bosnian  Janissaries 
organised  themselves  in  a  way  of  their  own ;  defied 
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at  Serajevo  their  exterminator  at  Stambonl,  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.;  and  flaunted  still  the  great 
green-and-gold  ovoid  turbans  of  their  order.  Not 
till  1851-52  was  the  independent  power  of  •  the 
Bosnian  Begs  broken-down  by  Omar  Pasha.  In  the 
previous  year,  the  insurrection  (1848)  had  been 
crushed,  by  which  Hungary  attempted  to  regain  that 
independence  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  she  had 
lost.  At  length,  this  independence  was  regained 
(1867),  as  the  consequence  of  Prussia's  defeat  of 
Austria  at  Sadowa  (1866),  About  the  same  time^ 
however,  the  general  weakening  of  the  Ottoman 
power  led  to  the  virtual  regaining  by  the  Bosnian 
Begs  of  an  independence  lost  for  but  some  fifteen 
years.  Such  had  been  the  history  of  the  Bosnians 
when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  decreed  that  they 
should  submit  to  occupation  and  administration  of 
their  country  by  the  enemies  of  eight  hundred  years 
— enemies  for  whom  they  had  been  taught  a  victim's 
hatred  by  four  hundred  years  of  dependence  ;  and  a 
victor's  hatred  by  four  hundred  later  years  of 
independence. 

§  5.  Only  reflection  on  such  a  history  can  enable 
one  to  understand  the  causes  of  Bosnian  "insur- 
gency "  ;  to  see  how  it  could  happen  that  the  Bosnians 
should  at  once  resolve  on  so  desperate  an  undertaking 
as  resistance  to  the  Berlin  decree — resistance  which 
required  that  they  should  first  rise  in  victorious 
rebellion  against  their  own  Government,  which  had 
set  its  seal  to  the  decree;  and  then  oppose  them- 
selves, pigmies  as  they  comparatively  were,  to  the 
gigantic   military    Power  to    which    the  execution 
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of  the  decree  had  been  committed ;  a  Power  that,  to 
effect  its  purpose,  could,  and  did,  put  an  army  of 
100,000,  latterly  increased  to  150,000,  and,  at  last, 
to  200,000  men  into  the  field.  For  this  is  not  the 
case  of  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  or  of  such  a 
country  even  as  Scotland,  resisting,  with  mere 
popular  levies,  an  invading  army  of  150,000  or 
200,000  men.  It  is  the  case  of  a  mere  county, 
and  a  county  with  a  less  population  than  many 
English  counties;  a  population  of  but  a  million 
inhabitants;  and  even  these  divided  by  differences, 
not  religious  only,  but  agrarian;  it  is  the  case  of 
such  a  mere  county,  possessed  of  but  volunteers  :**  it 
is  the  case  of  such  a  county  deserted  by  its  Govern- 
ment, against  which  it  had,  indeed,  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  standing  at  bay  for  months  against  so 
numerous  and  thoroughly  equipped  an  invading 
army  as,  were  its  like  safely  landed  on  these  shores, 
even  we,  with  all  our  regulars  and  militia,  added  to 
volunteers  drawn  from  a  population  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  millions,  would  probably  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of.  On  the  17th  of  July  the 
official  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  published ; 
and  ten  days  after,  Bosnia  was  at  four  or  five 
different  points  simultaneously  invaded  by  as  many 
different  armies.  Yet  sudden  and  overwhelming  as 
was  the  invasion,  for  nearly  a  month  the  road  to 
the  capital — to  the  Serajevsko  Polje,  and  Serajevo — 
short  and  straight  as  it  was  up  the  valley  of  the 

'^  In  but  very  small  numbeis,  and  with  but  uncertain  dis- 
positions, were  the  so-called  "insurgents"  joined  by  Ottoman 
regiments. 
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Bosna,  was  beroically  defended.  Hopelessly  desperate 
was  the  resistance  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give 
a  narrative.  And  yet  the  foregoing  summary  of 
historical  facts  will,  I  trust,  have  shown  the  reader 
something  of  those  forces  which  caused  a  resistance 
so  desperate,  and  will  yet  produce  consequences  not 
unforeseeable. 

SUB-SECTION  in. 

§  !.*•  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  27th  of 
July,  things  were  so  much  in  their  usual  quiet  state 
at  Serajevo,  and  the  showery  weather  promised  so 
well,  that  the  British  Consul  left  the  town  by  the 
road  we  have  named,  for  a  day's  fishing  in  the 
Bosna.  But  some  copies  of  the  Austrian  Proclama- 
tion were  circulated,  and  news  was  received  of  the 
Austrian  Invasion.  Instantly  the  people  rose; 
thronged  through  all  the  streets  to  the  Market- 
square  ;  and  thence  up  to  the  Konak,  where  they 
demanded  from  the  Governor  arms  and  ammunition. 
Refused.  Cries,  then,  among  the  people  that  they 
were  betrayed ;  and  swearing  that  they  would  hack 
the  Pasha  in  pieces,  they  attacked  the  Palace.  But 
troops  are  immediately  brought  in  from  the  neigh- 
bouring barracks,  through  the  haremlik,  or  private 
apartments  of  the  Konak,  and  after  ineffectual  efforts 
to  keep  back  the  mob,  the  order  was  given  to  fire  I 
It  was  obeyed  in  a  rattliog  volley.  But  they  had 
apparently  fired  in  the  air;  for  no  one  was  hurt. 

^^  AU  the  rest  of  this  section  is  but  a  smnmarj  of  the  private 
Diary  of  a  friend,  written  during  the  course  of  the  eyents 
described,  and  without  any  thought  of  publication. 
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Some  arms,  however,  had  now  been  somehow  pro- 
cured by  the  people;  and,  at  the  command  of  Hadji 
Loyo,  they  now  gave  a  return  volley — but  not  in  the 
air.  Four  or  five  soldiers  were  killed,  and  some 
fifteen  wounded.  On  this,  a  company  of  l^ptiehs 
fired  on  the  people ;  and  several,  no  one  could  say 
exactly  how  many,  were  wounded.  This  produced 
a  momentary  panic.  But  either  from  lack  of  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Governor ;  or,  more  probably, 
from  a  policy  which  desired,  whilQ  appearing  to 
oppose,  the  victory  of  the  people;  the  advantage 
was  not  followed  up  by  a  second  volley,  or  charge 
of  bayonets.  The  people,  therefore,  quickly  recovered 
their  courage ;  soon  had  the  upper  hand  ;  and^  with 
their  victory,  got  the  arms  and  ammunition  they 
wanted. 

After  this  sudden  and  successful  insurrection, 
the  Consul,  on  his  return  in  the  afternoon  from  his 
quiet  fishing,  naturally  found  the  town  in  a  rather 
disturbed  state.  The  people  at  Miss  Irby's  School, 
on  seeing  him  pass,  came  rushing  to  the  gate,  declar- 
ing that  he  could  not  safely  ride  through  the  town 
— ^the  whole  length  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  be 
traversed  to  get  from  the  direction  of  the  Bosna  to  the 
British  Consulate  —  that  there  had  been  fighting 
between  the  troops  and  the  people  all  day ;  and  that 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  killed, 
&c.  He  rode  on,  however,  as  might  be  expected, 
finding  the  streets  here  deserted,  and  with  but  heads 
peering  out  of  window  at  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet ; 
and  in  other  parts,  thronged  with  armed  men.  Order, 
however,  was  maintained.     And  a  detachment  of 
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thirty  Asiatic  troops  (Zebeks),  with  a  Yuzbashi,  and 
Milazim,  had  been  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  British 
Consulate,  In  the  evening,  some  of  the  Bosnian 
leaders  called  to  assure  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear ;  that  their  anger  was  only  against  the  Turkish 
or  Osmanli  officials,  whom  they  were  determined  to 
get  rid  of;  as  also  to  expel  the  Austrian  Consul. 
At  midnight  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  officials,  under 
the  Vali — Hafiz  Pasha,  the  Ferik,  or  General  in 
command — made  his  escape ;  taking  with  him,  how- 
ever, four  pieces  of  mountain-artillery.  All  night 
long  the  town  was  patrolled  by  parties  of  Bosnians, 
fifteen  or  twenty  strong.  And  as  these,  when  they 
met,  gave  always  a  ringing  cheer,  which  was  taken 
up  and  repeated  by  the  more  distant  patrols,  with 
the  additional  noise  of  a  few  gun-  and  pistol-shots  in 
celebration  of  this  last  of  the  thousand  victories  of 
Serajevan  Burghers  over  Turkish  Governors — there 
was,  though  security,  about  as  little  sleep  in  the 
haremliks,  as  in  the  streets. 

§  2.  The  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  28th  of  July, 
Hadji  Loyo  appeared  on  horseback  on  the  bridge  op- 
posite the  Consulate,  with  Dervishes  on  either  side, 
shouting  **  Allah  !  Allah !  "  and  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  Muslim  Bosnians.  They  made  a  halt  at  the  corner 
of  the  bridge.  Presently  the  runaway  Hafiz  Pasha 
and  his  troops  were  brought  in  prisoners.  And 
then,  all  defiled  past  the  Consulate,  holding  their 
hands  up,  and  praying.  But  the  Consul  was  assured 
that  he  might  go  out  when  and  where  he  liked ;  and 
that  an  escort  would  be  at  his  service.  This,  how- 
ever, he  declined ;  saying  that  he  thought  he  was 
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well  enough  known,  and  had  no  fear.  Nor  was  any 
harm  done  by  the  people  to  their  prisoner,  Hafiz 
Pasha.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  taken  to  the  great 
Mosque,  and,  prayers  having  been  read,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  Vali,  or  Go vernor-Greneral ;  the  existing 
Vali  being,  by  the  popular  vote,  deposed  from  his 
office ;  but  permitted  to  depart  next  day,  along  with 
Constant  Pasha.  Not  so  easily,  however,  was  the 
Yuzbashi  let  off  who,  though  a  Bosnian,  had  ordered 
the  Zaptiehs  to  fire  on  his  fellow-townsmen.  He 
was  caught  and  killed, — arrested,  I  should  say, 
and  summarily  executed, — just  by  Suleiman  Beg's 
Khan,  in  the  main  street. 

The  lenient  judgment  on  the  Pashas,  also,  had 
been  that  of  the  leaders  rather  than  of  their  fol- 
lowers.'  On  Monday  (29th),  therefore,  when  it  was 
found  that  Constant  Pasha  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
leave  granted,  and  started  off  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  Mostar,  chase  was  made  after  him ;  and  he 
and  his  suite  were  brought  back,  despoiled  of  every- 
thing by  the  mob  of  the  town,  and  locked  up  in  a  room 
in  Tashli  Khan.  By  no  means,  however,  had  the 
leaders  lost  control  of  the  people.  The  Vali  Pasha, 
with  Constant  Pasha  and  their  respective  suites,  were 
next  day  (Tuesday,  30th)  conducted  safely  out  of  town 
by  some  two  or  three  hundred  armed  Bosnians  under 
the  command  of  Hadji  Loyo.  As  the  Hadji  passed  the 
gate  of  the  Consulate — they  were  going  out  by  the 
Constantinople  road — his  saddle  twisted  round,  and 
he  fell  on  the  gi'ound.  He  was  up  again  in  a 
moment ;  but  his  horse  made  a  bound  or  two,  and 
over  he  was  again.      All  the  afternoon  arms  and 
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ammunition  were  being  distributed  among  the  people ; 
and  the  streets  were  a  wonderful  sight  with  men 
hurrying  to  and  fro  with  their  arms ;  and  stondard- 
bearers  with  tom-toms  beating  up  recruits  among 
Christians  as  well  as  Muslims  for  the  national  army. 
I  decline  to  apply  the  impudent  term  "  insurgent  ** 
to  men  defending  their  national  independence 
against  an  unprovoked  invasion.  But  ideas  must 
always  clothe  themselves,  not  only  in  the  spiritual 
forms  of  institutions,  and  material  forms  of  monu- 
ments, but  literally  clothe  themselves.  And  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Bosnians  at  once  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  strict  adoption  of  the  national 
costume ;  even  the  women  being  forbidden  to  wear 
Constantinople  ferijehs,  to  carry  parasols,  or  wear 
Western  boots — a  sumptuary  law  that  showed,  I 
think,  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  women  them- 
selves ;  for  otherwise  the  men  would  never  have 
ventured  on  so  daring  an  interference  with  that 
universally  most  cherished  right  of  womenkind — 
liberty  to  dress  as  they  like. 

Such  were,  at  the  Bosnian  Capital,  the  events  of 
the  three  or  four  first  days  of  this  national  rising 
against  Ottoman  betrayal,  and  Austrian  invasion.  It 
was  just  three  weeks  and  three  days  after  the  suc- 
cessful insurrection  (Saturday,  27th  of  July)  that  the 
Austrian  flag  waved  from  the  citadel  over  the  captured 
city  (Monday,  19th  of  August).  But  during  these 
three  weeks  such  bloodless  order  reigned  in  Serajevo 
as  does  usually  reign  under  popular  governments. 
The  Turkish  officials  having  been  peacefully  disposed 
of,  measures  were  taken  for  the  security  of  the  Con- 
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suls.  Guards  of  Regulars  were  set  at  all  the  Consu- 
lates; thirty  men  at  the  British  Consulate,  as  a 
special  honour ;  ten  or  twelve  at  each  of  the  others. 
And  the  consular  card-parties  went  on  as  usual.  The 
Austrian  Consul,  however,  could  not,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  remain.  But  he,  with  all  his  employees, 
and  a  good  many  of  his  countrymen,  making  a  train 
of  seven  carts,  besides  the  Consul's  carriage,  and  some 
on  horseback,  were  escorted  by  Hadji  Loyo  himself 
out  of  town,  on  the  road — along  which  we  have  just 
ridden — to  Mostar.  Besides  the  Regulars,  reserved 
as  guards  for  the  Consulates,  there  was  not  a  single 
soldier  kept  in  the  town.  The  Bosnian  regiments 
disbanded  immediately  after  the  insurrection,  and  the 
Asiatic  soldiers,  deserted  by  their  officers,  were  sent 
off  by  the  popular  leaders  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
force  preparing  to  march  against  the  Austrians. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  more  than  this — notwith- 
standing a  general  liberation  of  prisoners — and  not- 
withstanding such  a  scarcity  latterly  of  provisions, 
that,  even  at  the  British  Consulate,  the  flour  for  the 
dogs  had  to  be  used  for  their  master — there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  single  case  of  murder  or  pillage 
during  these  three  weeks.  The  gaols  were  opened, 
but  not  because  crime  was  to  go  unpunished.  It  was 
decreed  that  murderers  should  be  summarily  hanged ; 
and  that  thieves  should  lose  their  hands.  But  the 
citizens  of  every  creed — Muslims,  Christians,  and 
Jews — uniting  to  form  patrols  of,  as  we  should  say. 
Special  Constables,  no  case  arose  for  putting  in  force 
this  decree. 
§  3.  In  the  meantime  the  Austrians  were  ad  van- 
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cing.    They  were  heroically  resisted,  and  experienoed 
several  serious  defeats.     But  fresh  troops  were,  by 
tens   of  thousands,   poured    into   the  country — the 
county,  rather — and  the  hope  of  a  successful  defence, 
which  was  never  reasonable,  now  became  manifestly 
desperate.     There  now,  therefore,  occurred  the  phe- 
nomena usual  under  such  conditions — wild  popular 
prophecies;  politic  embassies;   and  internal  dissen- 
sions.    The  story  went  that  some  one  had  discovered 
that  hitahda  yazilmish,  "  it  was  written  in  a  book," 
that  on  the  plain,  at  the  trees,  we  have  noted,  by  the 
Miljaska,  near  the  Reilovatz-road  guardhouse,  much 
blood  would  be  spilt,  the  Austrians  routed,  and  pur- 
sued even  to  Vienna.    But  while  the  people  thus  kept 
up  their  hearts,  the  Governor,  Hafiz  Pasha,  with  two 
Turks,  two  Orthodox  Christians,  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Jew,  started  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  August,  for  the 
Austrian   Headquarters  to  endeavoiu*   to    negotiate 
terms  of  surrender.     The  answer  they  had   from 
Field-Marshal  Philipovitch  makes    one's  blood  boil. 
**  Nothing    would    stop   his  march    on    Serajevo ; 
and  if  another   shot  was  fired  against  his  troops — 
[fired   against  wrongful   invaders  by   patriotic   de- 
fenders of  their  country] — he  would  hold  Serajevo 
responsible  for  all  that  had  happened  throughout  the 
province ;  and  inflict  such  a  vengeance  on  the  town 
as   would   be    remembered    for   centuries."      Hafiz 
Pasha  and  the  rest  were  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
resistance.     But  notwithstanding  this ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  atrocious  threat  hurled  at  them ;  such 
was  the  heroic  temper  of  the  people  that  the  deputa- 
tion dared  not,  in  communicating  the  result  of  their 
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embassy,  counsel  submission.  Dissensions,  however, 
now  broke  out  among  the  leaders.  Hadji  Loyo,  the 
master-spirit  of  them  all,  was,  of  course,  conspired 
against  Hearing  of  this,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
of  August,  he  presented  himself  boldly  at  the  Eonak 
to  face  his  enemies.  But  going  up  the  staircase,  the 
rifle  he  carried  went  off,  and  wounded  him  badly  in 
the  foot.  He  was  put  on  his  horse,  and  taken  to  his 
house — that  lately  occupied  by  Ismet  Pasha  and  his 
fair  daughter  next  the  British  Consulate,  and  there 
he  had  bitterly  to  lie  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  defence. 

For  on  Saturday,  the  17th — just  three  weeks 
since  the  Saturday  of  the  insurrection — as  the 
Consul  was  returning  home  at  sunset,  from  an  after- 
noon card-party,  a  trooper  went  tearing  past  him, 
on  a  hard-spurred  horse,  to  bring  the  news  that  the 
Austrian  cavalry  were  at  Ilidjeh — the  farthest  point, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  to  which  our  afternoon 
ride  usually  extended.  They  were  the  vanguard  of 
a  corps  cTarm^e  advancing  in  two  divisions — one  of 
10,000  men  from  Visoka,  and  another  of  20,000  from 
Kisiljak.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  18th,  these 
divisions  were  on  the  plain,  and  the  Chifliks,  or 
country-houses,  of  the  Beys  and  Burghers  of  Serajevo 
were  occupied.  Thence  they  worked  round  behind 
the  hills  on  either  side,  to  take  up  positions  to  com- 
mand the  town.  But  completely  open  though  the 
town  is,  there  was  no  proposal  to  surrender.  On 
the  contrary,  the  threat  of  direst  vengeance  if 
another  shot  were  fired,  was  answered  by  guns 
dragged  on  to  the  hills,  and  a  vigorous  cannonade 
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;  to  prevent  the  Austrians  establishing  their  batterieB. 

And  desperate  as  was  the  hope  of  a  successful  defenoe, 
some  declared  that^  before  they  fell,  they  would  kill 

^  their  women  and  children,  and  burn  the  town.     Of 

course,  however,  numbers  of  "respectable"  people 
would  gladly  have  surrendered  on  any  terms  what- 
ever that  would  have  saved  their  money-bags.  More 
excusably,  the  harems  were  seized  with  an  uncon- 
trollable panic.  The  Consul  called  from  the  window 
to  Osman  Bey  as  he  passed  with  his  own  harem,  and 
those  of  Ali  Pasha  and  Ismet  Pasha — nearly  all, 
poor  ladies,  on  foot — and  told  him  it  was  a  shame 
to  let  them  go  off  in  this  way ;  and  that  no  harm 
would  come  to  them  if  they  remained  quietly  at 
home.  But  he  said  he  could  not  help  it,  for  the 
women  were  all  determined  to  leave.  In  their  own 
houses  few  ventured  to  remain ;  and  the  British 
Consulate,  large  as  it  is,  was  crammed  with  Turkish 
harems. 

§  4.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  19th  of 
August,  the  bombardment  began ;  and  without  any 
such  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  and  time  granted  for 
removal,  as  had  been  believed  to  be  now  an  esta- 
blished rule  of  civilised  warfare,  in  the  case  of  an 
open  town.  Shells  were  soon  shrieking  overhead  in 
every  direction.  The  outer  Bosnian  batteries  were 
captured  or  driven  in ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  the 
Bosnians  were  firing  from  the  fort  over  against  the 
Consulate ;  and  soon  the  Austrians  were  pounding  at 
it.  Just  under  the  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  opposite  the  Consulate,  some  twenty  tons  of 
ammunition  had  been  collected — ^a  source  of  consider- 
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able  anxiety  to  the  Consul — as^  had  one  of  the  shells, 
aimed  at  the  fort,  fallen  among  it,  the  whole  town 
would  have  been  blown  up.  By  11.30  the  fort  was 
silenced,  but  the  bombardment  still  continued.  A 
shell  took  oflF  part  of  the  roof  of  the  British 
Consulate ;  while  another  fell  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house  just  beyond ;  a  shell  entered  the  Italian 
Consulate,  but  stuck  in  the  wall  without  exploding ; 
the  other  Consulates  chanced  to  escape ;  but  in  the 
houses  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  shells  fell 
and  exploded,  killing  many  women  and  children  and 
other  non-combatants.  By  noon,  many  houses  were 
on  fire ;  the  town  was  burning  in  several  quarters ; 
and  it  was  only  the  chance  of  a  windless  day  that 
prevented  a  general  conflagration. 

Meantime,  the  skirmishers  had  been  driven 
in,  and  the  Austrian  storming  columns  were  now 
advancing  by  the  road  along  which  we  rode  out,  in 
the  first  part  of  this  section.  Desperately  they  were 
resisted,  hopeless  as  was  success.  Even  the  wounded 
in  the  Military  Hospital  did  not  yield  without 
resistance,  dear  as  they  knew  it  would  cost  them — 
and  did.  A  desperate  stand  was  made  at  the 
Maidan — the  meadow  of  the  jereed-throwing — but 
without  avail.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
Austrian  columns  bore  down  all  resistance ;  and  the 
westward  end  of  the  long  main  street  was  reached. 
But  here  again  the  hated  Austrians  were  desperately 
withstood  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  streets ;  and 
from  the  latticed  windows  of  the  haremliks — below 
which  we  have  seen  lovers  protesting  their  devotion 
— the  women  fired,  while  the  men,  and  indeed  some 
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women,  fought  below.     There  was  a  frig'htftil  cam- 
age.     But  still  the  overwhelming  Austrian  columns 
advanced.      The   bridge  was    at  last   reached   and 
crossed.    But  still  another  desperate  stand  was  made 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Market-square — 
the  great  rendezvous  of  the  dogs — before  the  Mosque. 
Unavailing,  however,  of  course.     And  the  Anstrian 
columns  pushed  on  to  cross  the  river  again,  by  the 
upper  bridge,  and  take  the  fort.     Passing  the  British 
Consulate,  and  seeing  it  full  of  Bosnians,  though 
unarmed,  the  Austrians  would  have  entered  it,  had 
not  the  Consul  gone  out  amid  the  rain   of  bullets 
and  prevented  them.    Fortunately  for  Hadji  Loyo,  in 
the  house  of  which  the  walls  bounded  the  garden 
of  the  Consulate,  he  had  escaped,  notwithstanding 
his  wound.   Yet   still   the   defence  was  obstinately 
continued.     The  lower  part  of  the  town  was  now, 
indeed,  quiet — for  its  defenders  lay  dead  along  the 
streets,  and  in  the  houses  from  which  they  had  dared 
to  fire  on  the  invaders.     But  the  upper  town — the 
old  Muslim  quarter  through  which  I  had  first  entered 
Serajevo — still  held  out.     Silenced  though  its  guns 
had  long  been,  the  fort  was  not  taken  without  a  final 
stniggle.     And   even   after  the  Austrian  flag  had 
been  hoisted  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  desultory 
fighting  was  still  going  on  ;  and  still  the  town  was 
burning  in  several  places.     But  in  the  evening  the 
Austrian  troops  bivouacked  in  the  streets,  and — the 
Consuls  met  for  their  usual  card-party. 

The  worst  that  was  done  to  the  obnoxious  Otto- 
man authorities  and  Austrian  residents  at  Sera- 
jevo, during   the   reign  of  the   Commune,  was   to 
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conduct  them  safely  out  of  the  town.  During  the 
three  weeks  of  its  reign  not  a  single  execution  ^  was 
there  on  a  charge  of  treason,  or  any  other.  Better 
would  it  have  been  for  them  if  there  had  been  some 
executions  for  treason.  They  would  thus  have  saved 
themselves  from  the  treachery  by  which  one  or  two 
Austrian  subjects  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
entry  of  their  countrymen.  Not  so  mild  are  the 
ways  of  the  defenders  of  "Order."  An  Austrian 
sympathiser,  in  an  official  position,  assures  me  that 
"  atrocities "  is  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  what 
he  prefers  to  call  the  Austrian  "  severities."  But  he 
informs  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  numberless 
prisoners,  made  on  the  capture  of  the  town,  were 
penned  into  the  Christian  Cemetery  without  shelter 
of  any  kind,  and  scarcely  even  food  ;  nor  was  any  one 
allowed  to  bring  in  the  poor  ladies  of  the  Turkish 
harems,  who  had  flocked  out  of  the  town  on  the  eve 
of  the  bombardment.  He  believes  also  that  little 
quarter  was,  in  any  case,  shown  to  the  so-called 
*'  insurgents  " ;  and  that,  after  one  battle  at  least,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Serajevo,  all  the  prisoners, 
some  thirty  in  number,  were  shot  in  cold  blood. 
Every  defender,  also,  of  his  country  found  with  arms 
was  treated  as  a  *'  traitor  "  ;  and  though  my  informant 
thinks  there  has  been  exaggeration  as  to  the  "  whole- 
sale executions "  after  the  town  had  been  captured 
and  all  resistance  had  ceased  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  there 
was  at  least  one  wholesale  execution  of  some  twenty 

^'  The  execution  of  the  Yuzbashi  (p.  307)  was  on  the  morrow 
of  the  insurrection,  and  before  the  popular  government  had  got 
organised. 
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Mussulmans,  including  one  woman.  Only  such 
**  atrocities "  as  these  occurred  at  Serajevo,  But 
politeness  requires  that  Emperors  should  be  judged 
by  quite  another  standard  than  Communes.  What  is 
an  "atrocity,"  perpetrated  by  the  one,  is  but  a 
"  severity,*'  committed  by  the  other.  Besides,  even 
comparing  Emperors  with  Emperors,  and  the  Aus- 
trians'  conduct  in  Bosnia  with  the  Russians'  in 
Bulgaria,  the  actions  I  have  just  noted  can,  as  my 
friend  says,  be  justly  called  only  "  severities."  But 
atrocities  or  severities,  whichever  you  please  to  call 
them,  when — after  the  bloody  but  cloudless  August- 
day — the  moon  rose  from  the  sublime  gorge  of  Sara- 
jevo, over  the  domed  and  minaretted  city,  it  shone 
over  scarce-extinguished  conflagrations,  patriots' 
death-agonies,  and  worse  heart-agonies ;  and — ^while, 
at  least,  individual  lives  might  last — inextinguish- 
able hatreds. 

§  5.  The  capture  of  Serajevo,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  poured  into  the  country,  and  concentrat- 
ing, by  combined  movements,  on  every  point  where 
the  insurgent  patriots  attempted  to  make  a  stand, 
showed  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  about  a  couple  of  months  longer  before 
the  "  pacification  "  of  Bosnia  could  be  truly  announced. 
Of  affairs  at  Serajevo  since  its  capture  I  have  had 
tolerably  full  details  from  my  correspondents.  And 
one  incident  mentioned  is,  I  think,  a  rather  striking 
illustration  of  that  intimate  political  unity  now  of 
Europe  and  Asia  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
this  volume  not  only  to  point  out,  but  to  show  to  be 
but  the  culmination  of  two  millenniums  and  a  half 
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of  a  hitherto-unrecognised  historical  unity.  In  the 
midst  of  a  street-crowd  one  day,  listening  to  one  of 
the  magnificent  military  bands  of  the  victorious 
Austrians,  an  Afghan  Dervish  from  Peshawur  was 
not  only  present  **  taking  notes,"  but  accosted  the 
British  Consul  as  a  "  Fellow-countryman." 

Possibly  he  was  the  same  Dervish  I  had  myself 
met  on  the  Drina  frontier.  If  so,  and  if  he  had 
visited  Serajevo  during  the  reign  of  his  co-religionists, 
he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  suddenness  of  its 
transformation  from  an  Eastern,  into  a  Western, 
town.  Thinking  of  its  appearance  on  my  own 
entrance  with  the  Turkish,  troops  as  described  in  the 
beginning  of  this  section,^  it  is  difficult  for  myself  to 
realise  the  change.  Here,  however,  I  need  only  note 
that,  in  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time,  the 
Eastern  town,  I  have  described  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, has  disappeared.  Mosques  have  been  turned 
into  stores  of  wine,  and  hog's  lard,  Muslim  butchers 
now  kill  the  unclean  beast  they  are  forbidden  tb 
touch,  and  sell  pork.  And  many  of  the  country- 
houses,  or  ChiJlikSj  on  the  Plain, — among  the  re6t>  that 
fine  one  of  the  young  Ali  Pasha,  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned,"' — are  now  hospitals.  This  Chi/Uk 
has  also  been  one  of  those  sacked  by  the  Christian 
ChiftjeeSy  or  tenants  of  its  former  masters.  The 
Austrians  themselves  have  been  complained  of  as 
very  Bashi-Bazouks  for  the  freedom  with  which  they 
have  borrowed  the  property,  and  quartered  them- 
selves in  the  houses,  of  the  inhabitants;  and  even 
their  Catholic  co-religionists  regret  the  easy  sway 

28  Above,  p.  278.  «»  Above,  p.  287. 
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tion  of  Bosnia  will  extend,  not  only  to  Warsaw  and 
to  Athens,  but  to  Cabul  and  to  Calcutta ;  nay,  also 
to  Pekin  and  Yokohama.  But  though  appearances 
rapidly  change,  not  so  rapidly  change  the  prejudices 
which  predispose  to  opinions,  or  the  facts  on  which 
they  are  founded.  And  as  opinions  are  the  deepest 
forces  of  politics,  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
question  as  to  the  result  of  the  Austrian  occupation, 
if  I  briefly  recall  some  of  those  opinions  I  heard  con- 
stantly expressed  during  my  sojourn  at  Serajevo. 
As  they  certainly  foreboded  what  is  now  in  the  past, 
these  opinions  may  enable  us  to  forecast  what  is  still 
in  the  future. 

§  2.  And  never  was  I  in  a  town  where  one  had 
so  favourable  opportunities  of  informing  oneself 
of,  and  comparing,  all  sorts  of  opinions.  Chiefly 
this  was  due  to  the  social  tact  and  accomplishments 
of  our  Consul,  Sir  William  Holmes,  and  the  admirable 
relations  he  maintained  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Consular  body,  as  also  with  the  Ottoman  OflScials. 
Almost  every  day  had  either  its  afternoon  or  even- 
ing party.  And  in  the  midst  of  war  and  insurrection 
though  we  were,  order  was  so  perfectly  maintained 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  that,  whether  on  shooting, 
fishing,  or  picnic  excursions,  and  whether  alone,  or 
with  ladies,'We  should  as  soon  have  taken  revolvers 
with  us  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  as  in  the  environs 
of  Serajevo.  Things  were  certainly  not,  in  this  respect, 
changed  for  the  better  by  the  Austrian  occupation. 

§  3.  First,  as  to  the  opinions  that  foreboded  what 
has  already  happened.  "  Not  only  the  administrative 
incapacity,  but  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Turks 
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was/'  according  to  the  Austrian  Consnl-Qeneral,  "  un- 
endurable "  (unertraglich).  Turkey  appeared  to  him 
^^but  like  a  patient  in  typhus,  putting  forth  a  de- 
lirious energy,  the  prelude  of  utter  exhaustion  and 
death "  Yet  autonomy,  on  the  extrusion  of  the 
Turks,  he  considered  ^^  an  impossible  solution.  Henoe 
Austria  would  have  desired,  if  it  had  been  possible^ 
the  maintenance  of  Turkish  rule.  For  autonomy 
being  impossible,  the  extrusion  of  the  Turks  would 
leave  no  alternative  but  the  rule  either  of  Russia  or 
of  Austria.  Yet  critical  as  its  results  might  be  for 
the  Empire,  an  Austrian  occupation  would,"  he  be- 
lieved, "  be  welcomed  by  at  least  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Muslim  Bosnians,  who  together  form  one  half 
of  the  population." 

On  one  point  only  did  the  Catholic  Austrian,  and 
Orthodox  Russian  Consuls-G-eneral  agree,  and  both 
certainly  err,  and  in  a  fatal  fashion.  For  the  result 
of  this  error  of  opinion  was  a  scheme  of  occupation 
founded  on  the  belief  that  little  active  resistance,  if 
any,  would  be  oflFered  by  the  Muslim,  and  only  a 
passive  resistance  by  the  Orthodox,  Bosnians.  And 
hence,  to  those  who  judged  more  truly,  there  was,  in 
this  opinion,  an  augury  of  such  a  war  as  that  of 
which  I  have  just  described  the  capital  scene.  As 
the  Austrian  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  an 
Austrian  army  might  be  even  welcomed  by  the 
Muslim  Bosnians;  the  Russian  deceived  himself  with 
the  fancy  that  they  had  quite  degenerated,  illustrating 
this  by  saying  that,  while  formerly  they  would  say 
loudly  '*Ghiaour!"  when  a  Christian  passed,  they 
now  only  slyly  set  dogs  on  one;  and  he  believed, 
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therefore,  that  they  might,  without  much  trouble, 
be  disarmed,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  a  Servian 
annexation. 

More  truly,  being  unprejudiced  and  indiflFerent,  the 
French  Consul  judged  the  Muslim  Bosnians.  As  to 
the  true  Turks,  the  Osmanlis  as  distinguished  from 
the  native  Muslims,  they,  he  said,  *' would,  of  course, 
be  improved  off  European  soil,  just  as  surely  as  the 
North  American  Indians  off  the  Western  Prairies. 
It  is  a  case  of  Natural  Selection.  Diplomacy  cannot, 
in  the  long-run,  ignore  Darwin.  But  the  Austrians," 
he;  continued,  **  deceive  themselves  in  imagining 
that  any  but  the  Catholics,  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  population,  would  prefer  the  rule  of  the  Schwa- 
bian  to  that,  rebels  though  they  are  against  it,  of 
their  Ottoman,  Czar.  But  Volunteers,  however  en- 
thusiastic, can  do  nothing  against  Regulars.  It  is  a 
myth  that  the  first  victories  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  gained  by  Volunteers  :  the  first  Republican 
armies  were  ci-dexxmt  Royal  troops.  And  Bosnian 
Volunteers,  unassisted  by  Regulars,  Ottoman  or 
Russian,  would  certainly  be  unable  successfully  to 
oppose  an  Austrian  invasion." 

§  4.  It  was  but  a  few  nights  after  the  conversa- 
tions thus  epitomised,  that  I  was  awoke  by  the 
thunder  of  cannon  from  the  fortress  on  the  rock  over 
against  the  British  Consulate.  Springing  up,  the 
whole  town  seemed  in  a  blaze,  and  lights  were 
passing  and  repassing  across  the  windows  of  the 
haremlik,  as  we  called  it,  the  old  Turkish  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Consul  and  his  family, 
and  forming  the  wing  parallel  with  that  in  which 
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I  had  rooms.  Throwing  on  my  things,  I  was  quickly 
ready  to  sally  out  with  the  Consul  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  truly  magnificent  illumination. 
It  was  the  Austrian  Consulate  that  had,  nor  for 
the  first  time,  been  set  on  fire  by  Bosnian  incen- 
diaries ;  and  it  was  the  Consul-General's  stores 
of  straw,  and  hay,  and  winter's  wood  that  made 
the  .blaze  so  splendid.  A  large  body  of  Turkish 
troops,  working  vigorously  under  the  eye  of  his 
Excellency  the  Vali  Pasha,  or  Governor-General 
himself,  got  the  flames  under  without  much  injury  to 
the  main  building.  But  the  scene  struck  me  as  not 
only  a  delightfully  Rembrandtesque  picture ;  but  as  a 
very  significantly  satirical  commentary  on  the  views 
and  anticipations  expressed  but  a  few  days  before  by 
the  resident  in  the  mansion ;  and  as  also  an  incen- 
diarism of  a  house  which  might,  as  a  vision  of  the 
night,  be  prophetic,  perhaps,  of  the  conflagration  of 
an  Empire. 

§  5.  How  will  this  arise  ?  As  the  opinions  I  have 
just  noted  might  have  led  to  a  forecast  of  what  has 
happened,  others  may  lead  to  a  forecast  of  what  will 
happen.  At  one,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Consuls-General  in  their  judgments  of 
the  Muslim  Bosnians;  and  the  war  we  have  just 
witnessed  was  very  much  owing  to  this  error.  But 
diametrically  opposed  they  were  in  their  judgments 
of  the  Christian  Servians ;  and  no  less  fatal  may  be 
the  consequences  of  their  divergence,  than  have  been 
those  of  their  unanimity,  of  opinion.  The  Austrian, 
like  every  Hungarian  or  South  German,  one  met,  was 
full  of  invective  against  the  Slavs.     The  Servians, 
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particularly,  had,  according  to  the  Austrian,  shown 
no  capacity  for  self-government ;  and  still  less  of  capa- 
city for  the  government  of  populations  belonging  to 
other  religions  than  their  own  Orthodoxy ;  and  as  to 
the  Servian  army,  if  it  had  not  been  led  by  as  many 
again  of  Russian  as  of  Servian  oflScers,  all  Servia 
would  have  been  overrun  by  the  Ottomans,  and 
Belgrade  again  occupied. 

The  account  of  the  Servians,  and  South-Slavs 
generally,  which  were  diatribes  when  the  Austrian, 
were  eulogies  when  the  Russian  diplomatist  spoke  of 
them.  And  rather  strikingly  the  Russian  wound  up, 
one  day,  by  saying,  "  We  accept  as  a  justification  of 
our  mission  what  was  cast  as  a  reproach  on  our 
character.  *  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a 
Tartar.'  For  three  hundred  years  we  were  under  a 
Tartar  yoke.  Is  there  not,  in  such  a  fact  as  that,  a 
sufficient  reason  to  convince  of  the  genuineness  of 
our  sympathy  ?  But  when  these,  our  brethren,  were 
enslaved,  we  became  free.  And  is  there  not,  in  such 
a  fact,  a  call  on  us  to  be  their  deliverers,  and  a 
mission,  and  God's  task  given  us  ?"  And  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Austrian  had  been  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  securing  the  good  government  of  the 
Bosnians,  and  indeed  of  the  South  Slavs  generally, 
was  annexation  by  Austria;  the  conclusion  of  the 
Russian  was,  that  that  end  would  best  be  attained 
by  autonomy  under  the  protection  of  "the  Great 
Powers," — a  transparent  diplomatic  euphuism,  of 
course,  for  the  Great  Power. 

But  the  French  Consul  seemed  to  me  to  judge  more 
truly  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Austrians  perman- 
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ently  succeeding  the  Turks ;  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  the  chances  of  resistance  by  the  Muslim  Bosnians 
to  Austrian  invasion.  Nor  did  it  seem  to  him,  any 
more  than  to  me,  probable  that  the  Russians  would 
permit  their  Bosnian  brothers  to  resign  themselves  to 
permanent  annexation  by  Austria.  If  Bussia  permits 
anything  of  the  kind,  it  would  only,  we  agreed,  be 
for  one  reason — to  get  the  Muslim  Bosnians  disarmed 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  doing  it  herself*  "  Not 
without  significance  is  it,"  said  I,  ^^  that  the  Russian 
Eagle  displayed  on  the  Consulate-General  of  Russia 
has  under  his  eye  the  Orthodox  Cathedral  via-a-visJ^ 
"I  agree  with  you,"  said  he.  "But  these  South 
Slavs  would  resist  Russian,  only  less  than  Austrian 
rule.  The  Servians  are  already  turning  against  their 
Russian  allies,  though  they  could  probably  have  done 
nothing  without  them.  And  a  conquered  Bosnia 
would  become  a  hotbed  of  insurgency,  which  would 
be  propagated  in  all  the  surrounding  Austrian 
provinces,  and  would  end  with  breaking-up  the 
Empire." 

§  6.  The  opinions  of  the  French  Consul  as  to  the 
resistance  to  be  expected  to  an  Austrian  invasion 
having  been  verified  by  the  events;  we  have  the 
stronger  grounds  for  believing  that  his  opinions  as  to 
the  result  of  such  an  invasion  will  be  similarly  veri- 
fied. The  chief  conviction  I  had  myself  derived 
from  my  travels  through  lUyria  was  that  of  the 
immense,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  ultimately 
invincible,  force  of  national  resurrection  which  I  had 
found  in  every  one  of  its  provinces.  Entirely  I 
agreed,  therefore,  with  the  French  Consul  as  to  the 
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probabilities  both  of  resistance  to  Austrian  invasion, 
and  of  the  npbreak,  or,  at  least,  transformation  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  as  its  result.  But  strong  as 
had  become  my  conviction  of  the  force  of  national 
resurrection  in  Ulyria,  along  with  this  there  had 
grown  up  another  conviction,  equally  strong, — that 
of  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  regime  between 
Ottoman  dominion  and  National  independence.  Di- 
vided and  set  against  each  other  for  centuries  by  the 
policy  of  their  conquerors,  and  fanaticism  of  their 
priests;  the  Southern  Slavs  are  still  separated  by 
provincial  jealousies,  and  religious  prejudices,  which 
the  force  of  national  aspiration,  strong  though  it  is, 
is  still  not  strong  enough  to  overcome ;  and  so  unite 
them  in  a  single  Illyrian  State,  either  wholly  inde- 
pendent, or  united,  but  in  federal  bonds,  with  an 
equally  free  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  But  only  in 
one  way  have  provincial  jealousies  been  historically 
overcome,  and  nations  created — by  common  resist- 
ance to  those  who  exercised,  or  threatened,  a 
common  oppression.  And  hence,  though  all  one's 
sympathies  with  the  cause  of  Nationality  made 
one's  blood  boil  with  indignation  on  reading  of 
the  Bosnian  patriots  being  not  only  proclaimed, 
but  treated,  as  "  insurgents,"  and  **  traitors " ;  yet 
one  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  through  some 
intermediate  regime  it  was  necessary  for  Bosnia  to 
pass  in  order  that  all  Illyria  might,  at  length,  be 
united  and  free ;  and  that,  possibly,  the  best  means 
to  that  end  might  be  an  Austrian  conquest  and 
occupation. 

§  7.  This  was  not>  however,  the  only  alternative. 
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Another  was  urged,  in  despatch  after  despatch-,  on 
the  British  Government  by  its  Consul  at  Serajevo. 
Sir  William  Holmes,  though  declaimed  against  as  a 
fanatical  '*  Turcophile,"  had  long  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  Europe,  except  in  some  very  much  modified  form, 
was  impossible.  But  likewise  impossible,  he  believed, 
was  yet,  and  would  for  long  be.  National  Independ- 
ence, And  to  a  statesmanlike  mind  the  position 
presented  simply  a  question  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
a  transition-stage  could  be  accomplished  with  least 
political  disturbance  and  popular  misery.  The  plan 
of  Sir  William  Holmes  consisted  essentially  in 
(1)  the,  at  least,  temporary  abolition,  or  subordina- 
tion, of  the  Medjlisses  or  Local  Councils;  (2)  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor,  approved  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  adequately  salaried  so  as  to  be  above 
the  temptations  of  bribery,  and  guaranteed  in  his 
office  for  a  certain  considerable  number  pf  years,  say, 
five,  or  ten  ;  and  lastly,  (3)  of  course,  a  sufficient  phy- 
sical backing  in  troops  that  could  be  depended  on  to 
enable  him  to  enforce  that  equal  justice  which  would 
otherwise  be  opposed  by  Christian  and  Muslim 
alike.  Unquestionably  this  plan  would  have  been  at 
once  more  just  and  more  merciful  than  an  utterly  un- 
provoked invasion,  and  desperately  resisted  conquest. 
Possibly  also  it  might  have  been  equally,  or  even 
more  efibctual,  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  a  national 
imion  of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces.  But  it  would  be 
idle  now  to  discuss  what  might  have  been  the  results 
of  this  plan,  had  it  been  adopted.  Not  thrown  away, 
however,  I  venture  to  think,  was  my  discussion  of 
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its  proposals  with  Sir  William  Holmes  himself  at 
Serajevo.  The  discussion  of  its  first  proposal  par- 
ticularly seemed  to  gain  me,  in  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  more  insight  than  any  other 
discussion  whatever  into  the  general  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  means  and  methods  of  the  construction 
of  a  New  Political  System. 


SUB-SECTION    II. 

§  1.  The  abolition,  or  subordination,  of  the  Medj- 
lisses  was  the  most  characteristic  of  Sir  William 
Holmes^s  proposals,  and  that  which,  in  reflection  on 
the  grounds  of  it,  chiefly  led  me  to  conclusions  of 
larger  scope  than  any  as  to  the  best  government 
merely  for  Bosnia.  The  Medjlisses  are  local  elec- 
tive Councils  of  districts  (sandjaks)  and  departments 
(vilayets),  created  by  the  Tanzimat,  or  great  Reform- 
decree,  of  1839,  in  order  to  limit  the  absolute  power 
of  the  provincial  Pashas.  But  in  practical  working 
these  Medjlisses  have,  in  genera],  only  limited  the 
power  of  the  Pashas  for  good.  In  these  Local  Councils 
every  Pasha  has  found  not  only  an  opposition,  but  an 
organised  and  powerful  opposition  to  every  project 
of  reform — not,  it  may  be,  to  its  acceptance,  but  cer- 
tainly to  its  execution .  For  the  former  has  required 
only  the  liberal  voting,  the  latter,  the  honest  expendi- 
ture, of  public  money.  If  a  reform,  therefore,  even  but 
the  making  of  a  new  road,  has  been  agreed  to,  it  has 
been  with  the  understanding  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  money  voted  shall  be  shared  among  the  voters  of 
it  and  their  friends.    Since  money  is  going,  the  Pasha 
— save  he  is  a  man  of  what  would,  in  any  coimtry, 
be  an  exceptionally  strong  and  high  character — 
naturally  helps  himself,  and  takes  what  he  is  sure  to 
be  credited  with  taking.    Thus  the  wink  goes  round. 
And  the  whole  administration  becomes  at  once  utterly 
corrupt,  and  mercilessly  extortionate.     But  not  only 
an  increase  of  individual  corruption,  but  an  increase 
also  of  imperial  disintegration,  had  been  found  to  be 
the  practical  result  of  the  liberal  concessions  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  to  its  European  subjects.    De- 
creed repeals,  ameliorations,  reforms,  became,  at  the 
best,  a  dead  letter — from  no  falsehood  or  faithlessness 
of  the  Turks — ^but  simply  from  those  customary  rela- 
tions of  Muslim  and  Christian  which  no  decree  can 
change.   If,  for  once,  they  threatened  to  be  successful, 
their  chances   were  destroyed  by  the  intrigues   of 
Russia.     And  never  giving  contentment  to  the  ruled 
— if  they  had  any  effect  at  all — it  was  but  to  give  new 
powers  for  the  expulsion  of  the  rulers.     What,  for 
instance,  had  been  the  result  of  the  toleration  de- 
manded, by  Christian  Sovereigns,  for  their  co-reli- 
gionists, subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  and  granted 
by  him,  though  Mohammedan  Caliph  ?     Permission 
was  required  for  the  Christians  to  build  churches  and 
schools ;  to  educate  in  their  own  way ;  and  worship 
after  their  own  fashion.     It  was  granted.     But  the 
churches  had  been   so  built  as   to   overtower  the 
mosques ;    the   schools    had    become   seminaries   of 
sedition ;  and  the  dearest  Christian  liberty  of  wor- 
ship had  been  the  insulting  clanging  of  barbarous 
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bellsy^^  that  prophesied  night  and  day  the  triumph 
of  revolt. 

§  2.  Now,  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause 
of  such  consequences  as  these  of  increased  individual 
corruption,  and  imperial  disintegration,  being  the 
results  of  "  Uberail  institutions."  The  cause  I  would 
assign  is  of  no  vague  and  abstract  nature  such  as 
"race,"  **  religion,'*  &c.  Like  every  vera  causa  it 
is  to  be  found  in  but  a  more  general,  yet  equally 
verifiable  fact,  or  facts.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
feet  that  a  certain  community  of  national  spirit 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  successful 
working   of   institutions    of  self-government;    and 

^^  Eyen  among  Christians  the  horrible  ding-dong  of  chnrch 
bells — how  different  from  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  from  the 
minarets  I — has  provoked  many  an  epigram. 

"  Cloches  I  si  les  lois  de  TJ^glise 
Ont  ordonn^  qn'on  vons  baptise, 

Le  myst^re  en  est  d^cat. 
C*est  de  penr  que  le  diable,  k  qui  chaoun  vons  donne 
Lorsque  trop  longtemps  on  vons  sonne, 

Ne  vous  prlt  et  vous  emport4t." 

'*  ^ra  sacerdotes  a  nobis  ssepe  requiront, 
Et  tantum  reddunt  aeris,  ob  aera,  sonum." 

*'  Tandis  que,  dans  les  airs  mille  cloches  ^mues, 
D'un  fun^bre  concert  font  retentir  les  nnes, 
Et,  se  melant  au  bruit  de  la  grMe  et  des  vents; 
Pour  honorer  les  morts,  font  mourir  les  vivants." 

'*  Pers^cuteurs  du  genre  humain, 
Qui  sonnez  sans  mis^ricorde, 
Que  n'avez-vous  au  oou  la  corde 
Que  vous  tenez  en  vos  mains  ?  " 

I  am  indebted  for  these  quotations  to  a  letter  of  the  author  of 
Flemish  Interiors,  in  the  Times,  April  14,  1879. 
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in  the  fact  that,  among  the  populations  of 
European  Turkey,  there  exists  the  very  reverse  of 
community  of  national  spirit.  Neither  of  these 
general  facts  wiU,  I  suppose,  be  questioned.  And 
to  prove  that  they  are  the  true  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  I  need 
here  but  show  how  inevitably  individual  corruption, 
and  imperial  disintegration  are  increased  only,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished,  by  "  liberal  institutions," 
when  these  are  introduced  where  the  medium  of 
common  Nationality,  necessary  to  the  due  functioning 
of  such  institutions,  does  not  exist. 

"Liberal  Institutions'*  are  simply  means  of  de- 
veloping popular  activities.  But  these  activities  must 
have  aims,  and  aims  depend  on  affections.  How  is 
it  possible,  then,  but  that  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  "liberal  institutions **  should  be  made  use  of  for 
personal,  or  particularist  aggrandisement,  if  there  is 
no  affection  for,  and  hence  no  object  in  benefiting,  the 
Empire  of  which  one  is  a  subject?  Introduce,  then, 
"Liberal  Institutions,"  or,  in  other  words,  develop 
popular  activities,  in  an  Empire  for  which  its  subjects 
have  no  common  affection,  and  the  consequences  are, 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  predictable.  You  will 
have  developed  activities  which,  as  personal  only,  or 
particularist  in  their  aims,  cannot  but  have  corrup- 
tion, and  disintegration  as  their  results. 

Through  all  the  mass  of  facts,  about  the  practical 
working  of  Turkish  reforms — local  elective  councils, 
liberties  of  worship  and  education,  and  the  rest — let 
reflection  but  carry  one  down  to  the  springs  of  action, 
and  one  fiads  the  most  easily  comprehensible  case  of 
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psychological  forces.  Everything  has  its  conditions 
of  existence.  If  a  body,  a  being,  or  an  institution  is 
not  in  its  proper  medium,  it  will  either  be  dissolved, 
or  show  qualities  just  the  reverse  of  those  generally 
associated  with  it.  Institutions  which  develop 
popular  activities  require,  like  everything  else,  a 
certain  medium  for  the  production  of  desirable 
result*.  The  medium  required  for  the  due  function- 
ing of  liberal  institutions  is  a  common  national 
sentiment.  Necessarily,  therefore,  when  they  work 
in  a  medium  of  discordant  personal  and  particularist 
sentiments,  their  results  are  such  individual  corrup- 
tion and  imperial  disintegration  as  correspond  there- 
with. And  we  have  but  an  illustration,  iu  *  Volker- 
Psychologie,'  of  the  universal  determination  of 
internal  forces  by  external  environment. 

§  3.  Of  all  pleasures,  the  highest  is  that  of  grasp- 
ing the  simple  facts  that  constitute  a  causej  tracing 
its  consequences,  and  deducing  its  corollaries.  Well, 
therefore,  do  I  remember  the  morning  when,  in  the 
Paradise-garden  of  the  Consulate,  the  secret  of 
Turkish  anarchy  seemed  revealed  in  the  general  facts 
I  have  just  stated.  For  when  we  see  the  true  cause  of 
Turkish  anarchy  tb  be  of  so  general  a  character  as 
just  indicated — the  want  of  a  common  sentiment  of 
Nationality  of  which  the  disintegrating  eflfects  are 
only  increased  by  the  popular  activities  developed  by 
"  liberal  institutions  " — we  must  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  such  a  cause  in  other  Empires  also 
besides  the  Ottoman — the  Austrian,  and  the  British. 
And  whatever  deductions,  therefore,  we  may  draw 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  cause  of  anarchy  in  the 
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Ottoman,  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  drawn 
also  with  regard  to  the  Austrian,  and  the  British  Em- 
pire.   But  descent  to  the  deeper  causes  of  destruction 
reveals  always  the  means  of  reconstruction.  Entangled 
in  the  mere  bush  of  side-incidents,  and  getting  no 
further  down,  we  miss  sight  of  the  great  stream  of 
historical  forces,  the  great  stream  of  historical  causa- 
tion, and  excited  only,  and  confused  by  its  roar,  we 
naturally  frighten  ourselves  with  visions  of  chaoe. 
But  discovering  the  cause   of  the  phenomena  con- 
sidered to  be  deep  and  large  historical  forces,  we 
shall  certainly  further  discover  natural  conditions 
assuring  us  of  reconstruction  as  the  result  of  such 
forces.    If  we  find  that  divergent  national  sentiments 
menace  the  existence  not  only  of  the  Ottoman,  but 
of  the  Austrian,  and  of  the  British,  Empire ;  we  shaU 
certainly  further  discover  natural  conditions  which 
will   make  of  these  divergent   national   sentiments 
causes,  not  of  destruction  only,  but  of  reconstruction. 
These  conditions  of  reconstruction  I  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  define:     But  first  let  us  consider  the  diver- 
gent national  sentiments  as  causes  of  the  more  or 
less  assured  destruction  not  only  of  the  Ottoman, 
but  also  of  the  Austrian,  and  of  the  British,  Empire. 
§  4.  Whether  the  maintenance  of  these  Empires 
is  impossible,  or  only  in  grave  peril,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  hostile  national  forces  of 
the  peoples  it  rules  are  developed.    And  it  is  because 
these  hostile  national  forces  are  developed  beyond  all 
hope  of  repression  or  reconciliation,  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  not  in  grave  peril  only,  but  impossible. 
By  no  means,  however,  is  this  hostile  development 
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attributable  merely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  Turkish  mis- 
rule. Our  inquiries  in  Montenegro  and  Albania 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when 
conversion  to  Isl&m  was  proceeding  at  such  a  pace 
that  the  whole  European  Empire  of  the  Ottomans 
was  within  very  little  of  accepting  the  religion,  as 
well  as  submitting  to  the  rule,  of  the  Sultan.  Nor 
was  it  the  impolicy  of  the  Turks,  but  the  policy  of 
the  Russians  that  turned  the  tide.  After  Peter  the 
6i:eat's  proclamation  of  the  Orthodox  Czardom  as 
the  Protector  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  there  were 
no  more  conversions  to  Islam ;  nor  did  these  conver- 
sions cease  only ;  but  with  the  hopes  that  were  now 
inspired  of  succour  by  the  great  Emperor  of  the 
North,  the  national  aspirations  of  all  the  subject 
peoples  of  the  European  Empire  of  the  Ottomans  re- 
vived, and  strengthened  with  every  year.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  is  now  impossible. 
Aud  the  grounds  on  which  the  impossibility  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  usually  affirmed — the  "  unspeak- 
able,** "fiendish,'*  "antihuman"  character  of  the 
Turks — is  not  only  false,  but  fatuous.  False :  because 
it  substitutes  for  the  large  historical  relations,  which 
are  scientific  causes,  the  inherent  virtues  and  vices 
which  are  feminine  and  clerical  causes ;  and  because 
the  character  thus  attributed  to  the  Turks  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  of  every  traveller.  And 
fatuous:  because  it  not  only  sullies  by  injustice  to 
the  oppressors  our  claim  of  justice  for  the  oppressed ; 
but  obscures  the  only  maintainable  grounds  of  the 
conclusion  contended  for ;  and  blinds  to  all  the  simi- 
larities of  political  position  elsewhere  observable. 
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§  5.  But  dismissing,  with  the  contempt  and  in- 
dignation they  deserve,  the  diatribes  of  parsons  and 
partisans ;  and  recognising  the  true  cause  of  Turkish 
anarchy,  and  true  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  we  shall  see  that  the  cause  of  its 
anarchy  and  the  ground  of  its  impossibility  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Empire  of  the  Turks.  The 
realisation  of  one  truth  ever  leads  to  the  recog- 
nition of  numberless  other  truths.  Realising  the 
true  cause  of  the  anarchy  and  impossibility  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  we  are  led  to  the  recognition  of 
an  historical  fact  of  the  largest  character  and  widest 
consequences.  The  Ottomans  were  but  one  of  three 
races,  the  Sultan  was  but  one  of  four  sovereigns,  who 
partitioned  the  East-European  nationalities.  Greater, 
and  later  than  the  independent  national  glory  of  the 
Byzantian  and  Servian  Nationalities,  conquered  by 
the  Ottomans,  was  that  of  the  Magyars,  Bohemians, 
and  Poles,  conquered  by  the  Germans  and  Russians. 
Improbable,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  oflfthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  yoke  by  the  former,  will  not  be  followed 
by  the  offthrow  of  the  German  and  Russian  yokes 
by  the  latter.  Nationalities.  The  same  cause  of 
dissolution,  therefore,  exists  in  the  Austrian,  as  in 
the  Ottoman,  Empire.  And  impossible  it  is  but  that, 
the  same  Servian  or  lUyrian  race  having  been 
partitioned  by  the  Ottomans  and  the  Austro-Hun- 
garians ;  the  emancipation  of  one  half  of  them  from 
the  former,  will  not  be  followed  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  other  half  of  them  from  the  latter.  Not- 
withstanding itfl  much  better  administration, 
the  Austrian,  is  in  precisely  the  same  predicament 
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and  dilemma  as  the  Ottoman,  Empire.^  Without 
liberal  institutions,  nothing  but  an  overwhehning, 
and  financially  ruinous  army  can  keep  down  parti- 
cularist  forces  of  disintegration.  And  with  liberal 
institutions,  these  forces  receive,  not  what  stays  and 
contents,  but  what  urges  and  develops. 

§  6.  Nay,  complacent  Briton !  another  Empire 
also  than  the  Austrian,  is  in  a  similar  case  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  De  te  fabula  narratur.  If  the  case 
of  Austria  is  but  the  case  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Austrians  have 
established  a  better  administration  than  the  Turks, 
and  are  not  currently  declaimed  against  as  an  "  anti- 
human  species  of  mankind  " ;  the  case  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  is  but  the  case  of  Austria,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Nationalities  of  the  British-Indian 
Empire  are  not  as  yet  equally  developed  with  those  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire ;  and  this  latter  Empire 
is  thus  but  a  middle  term  that  shows  the  similarity 
of  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  to  that  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  Better  administered 
is  the  British  Empire  in  India  than  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe;  but  famines  are  far  more 
frequent  and  fatal,  and  it  is  almost  equally  bank- 
rupt. Equally  also  the  chief  result  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  as  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe, 
has  been  but  the  accomplishment  of  a  vast  social 
revolution  of  destruction,  and  the  creation  thereby 
of  the  most  menacing  necessities  of  reconstruction. 
And,  finally,  less  advanced  as  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  Nationalities  in  the  British-Indian,  than  it  is 
in  the  Ottoman-European  Empire,  equally  are  Sultan 
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and  EmpresB  under  the  htal  neooBsitj  either  of 
Tc^imtarily  forwarding  national  developments  fay 
granting,  or  of  Tainlj  defying  them  hy  withholding, 
^  KbenJ  institntiona'^  TuAbj  is  indeed,  if  joa  will, 
a  ^  Skk  Man."  But  the  malady  is  neither  indefinaUe 
nor  peculiar.  It  is  the  Tery  common  imperial  disease 
of  the  independent  growth  of  parts  that  threaten  flie 
hie  of  the  imperial  whole.  And  it  throws,  I  venture 
to  think,  great  light  both  on  the  condition  of  Turkey 
and  of  other  ccmtemporaneons  Empires,  to  consider 
them  as  exhibiting  different  stages  of  this  cOfeomon 


§  7.  But  insight  into  the  causes  of  disease  gives 
understanding  of  the  means  of  cure ;  and  insight  into 
the  causes  of  political  destruction,  understanding  of 
the  means  of  political  reconstruction.  Rightly  to 
appreciate  the  forces  of  national  resurrection  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that 
Empire ;  but  it  is  to  see  also  the  means  of  a  political 
reconstruction  embracing  all  the  peoples  which  that 
Empire  now  impossibly  aims  at  subjecting  to  a  com- 
mon rule.  For  to  recognise  the  facts  of  national 
resurrection  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is  to  recognise  three  essentially  different 
conditions  of  political  forces  in  that  Empire ;  hence 
three  natural  divisions  of  it;  and  hence,  three 
different  methods  of  reconstruction  arising  from  the 
different  conditions  of  political  forces,  that  determine 
these  natural  divisions.  In  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  conquered  from  the  old 
Byzautitie,    Servian,  and   Hungarian  Empires,  the 
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forces  of  national  resurrection  are  now  so  developed 
as  to  give  no  hope  of  political  reconstruction  save  in 
encouragement  of  the  further  development,  and  in- 
surance of  the  independent  fruition,  of  these  forces. 
In  Asia  Minor — the  peninsula  that  run-out  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Mountains  of  Kurdistan — we  also  find  signs  of 
national  vitality  and  national  resurrection ;  and  yet  the 
state  of  things  is  entirely  different.  This  Peninsula, 
since  the  eleventh  century,  the  first  of  the  Feudal 
Period,  has  been  the  home  of  the  Turks — first  of  the 
Seljiikians,  and  then  of  the  Ottomans,  who  served 
themselves  heirs  of  the  Seljukian  Empire — ^is  still 
chiefly  inhabited  by  them,  and  is  shared,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  only  with  the  Armenians. 
And  hence,  while  the  encouragement  and  insur- 
ance of  national  forces  in  the  European  provinces 
will  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
the  encouragement  and  insurance  of  them  here, 
in  Asia  Minor,  will  lead  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Ottoman,  as  a  Turc- Armenian  Nationality. 
Finally,  in  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  conquered  either  from  the  Arabian 
Caliphs,  or  from  Sovereigns  who  made  kingdoms  out 
of  their  disintegrated  Empire, — in  other  words,  in 
Arabistan, — there  are  no  such  memories  of  national 
independence,  or  forces  of  national  resurrection,  as 
in  either  of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  political  reconstruction  will  here  probably  be 
found  possible  only  with  the  initiative  of  one  or 
more  of  the  European  Powers. 

§  8.  Nor    does    a    right    appreciation    of    those 
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motnallv  hostile  national  sentiments  which  are  the 
true    cause    of   the   impoesibilitj  of    the    Ottoman 
Empire*  give    some    understanding   of    the  means 
of    reconstruction   in   that  Empire  only,    but    also 
in    those    other    Empires    which    we   have    found 
menacHHi  bv  similar,  though  not  equally  developed, 
forces  of  disintegration.     The   Austrian,   we  have 
found   to   be»   so    fitr  as  r^ards   mutually   hostile 
national  sentiments*  in  precisely  the  same   case  as 
the  Europeiiu  divi:iion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The 
meiiU!?v  therefore,  of  reconstruction  will  be  similar — 
encollmi^?ment  of  the  further  development,  and  in- 
suraiKV  of  the  indejM?ndent  fruition,  of  these  forces. 
This  need  not,  however,  here  be  productive  of  political 
change  anything  like  equal  to  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  development  of  these  forces  in  the 
Om>mau  Empire,     The  development  of  nationalist 
R>rces  in  the  Austrian  Empire  will,  no  doubt,  Hnite 
all   the  prvninces  of  Illyria ;   and  so,  bring  Servia 
ajivl  Montenegro,  as  well  as  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
into  one  jx>litioal  system  with  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
Aiul   no   doult   such  development   in   the   frontier 
States  will   give  Trans-Tlieissan  Hungary  to  Rou- 
mania  ;  Oallieia  to  Poland  ;  and  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duohv  to  Germanv.     But  all  the  conditions  of  in- 
ternal  development  and  external   defence   seem   to 
jx^int  to  an  Austrian  Confederation — a  federal  union 
of  lV>liemia,  Hungary,  and   Illyria,   of  which   the 
jH^litical  frontiers  would  differ   comparatively  little 
from  those  of  the  present  Austrian  Empire.     Nay, 
seeing  that  Austria  is  really  a  government  rather 
than  a  state,  a  dynasty  rather  than  a  nation ;  it  is 
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quite  possible  that  the  transformation  of  the  Empire 
into  a  Confederation  might  be  operated  without  any 
disowning,  by  its  three  chief  constituent  parts,  of 
allegiance  to  the  Hapsburgs.  For  what  the  Bohemian 
and  the  Illyrian  will  certainly  refuse  to  submit  to  is 
the  domination  either  of  the  German  or  the  Magyar ; 
by  no  means  so  certainly  will  they  cast  off,  at  the 
same  time,  the  presidentship  of  an  historical  family 
which  belongs  to  no  one  race  exclusively  either  in 
its  blood,  or  traditions. 

§  9.  But  consideration  of  the  development,  in  the 
Ottoman-European  Empire,  of  divergent  national 
sentiments  led  us  to  see,  not  only  in  the  Austrian, 
but  also  in  the  British-Indian  Empire,  similar  develop- 
ments, and  causes  of  peril.  And  as,  in  the  cases  of 
the  Ottoman- European,  and  Austrian  Empires,  con- 
sideration of  these  forces  as  causes  of  political  destruc- 
tion led  to  recognition  of  them  as  means  of  political 
reconstruction;  so  also  it  should  be  in  the  case  of 
the  British-Indian  Empire.  The  reconstruction,  how- 
ever, which,  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
would  arise  from  giving  full  play  to  the  forces  of 
destruction,  would  not,  we  have  just  seen,  certainly 
change  the  political  configuration  of  that  Empire  by 
any  means  so  much  as  such  a  policy  would  neces- 
sarily change  the  political  configuration  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  such  a  policy  would,  in  fact, 
not  transform  only,  but  dissolve.  And  the  recon- 
struction, the  result  of  giving  full  play  to  Nationalist 
forces,  need  be  even  less  of  a  destructive  trans- 
formation in  the  case  of  the  British  Indian  than  in 
that  of  the  Austrian   Empire.     For    not  only   are 
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nationaliBt  developments  incomparably  less  diven^t 
and  advanced  in  the  British-Indian  than  in  either 
the  Austrian,  or  the   Ottoman-European    flmpire; 
but  the  British-Indian  Empire    has  now  just  sudi 
a  time  of  grace  as  the  Ottoman-European  JEimpiie 
had  before  the  tide  of  conversion  to  IsJ&m  turned, 
on  Peter  the  Great's  assumption  of  a  Protectorate 
of  the  Christians.     On  but  one  condition  the  Otto- 
mans might  have  retained^  and  but  on  the   same 
condition  the  British  may  retain,  their   Empire — 
by  associating  themselves  in  time  with  the  national 
developoients  of  their  subject  populations.     But  to 
associate  'ourselves   with  national   developments  in 
India,  liberal  institutions  must  not  be  wrung  from, 
but  offered  by,  us.     To  make  this  possible  without 
disaster,  our  motives  must  be  put  beyond  Native 
doubt,  and  beyond  Russian  danger,  our  supremacy. 
We   must  associate  ourselves,  therefore,  with    the 
cause  of  National  Development  not  in  India  only, 
but   in   Europe,  and  throughout  Asia.     For  thus, 
while  our  motives  are  put  beyond  doubt,  our  supre- 
macy will   be   put  beyond    danger,   by  having  as 
our  allies  an  uninterrupted  chain   of  independent 
Nationalities  along  all  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  from 
the  eastern  marches  of  Poland  to  the  western  borders 
of  China. 


SUB-SECTION   III. 


§  1.  One  day,  while  I  was  working-out,  as  just 
indicated,  the  various  deductions  from  that  fact  of 
divergent  national  sentiments  which  I  had  recognised 
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as  the  cause  of  the  increase,  rather  than  diminution, 
by  liberal  institutions,  of  individual  corruption  and 
imperial  disintegration  in  Turkey ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  profoundest  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire;— one  day,  while  I  was  thus 
engaged  in  my  room  at  the  British  Consulate,  the 
Bussian  Consul-General  made  a  special  call.  He 
had  finally  convincing  arguments  against  anything 
I  might  hear  from  Sir  William  Holmes  in  favour  of 
the  Turks.  "  They  were  monsters,  fiends  in  human 
shape,  and  Russia  would  do  a  service  to  humanity 
by  exterminating  them.  See  these  collected  letters 
of  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News^  giving 
details  of  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities.  Impossibility  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire !  One  needed  to  seek  no  pro- 
founder  cause  of  it  than  the  unmitigated  savagery  of 
the  Turks  themselves,  and  their  incapacity  for  any 
other  sort  of  progress  than  the  adoption  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  weapons  of  slaughter." 
The  Rhodope  Atrocities,  however,  of  the  Russians 
make  it  now  umiecessary  to  show  the  falsehood  of 
such  inferences  from  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities  of  the 
Turks.  For  surely  it  may  now  be  hoped  that  if, 
notwithstanding  the  Rhodope  Atrocities,  the  Russians 
are  still  to  be  held  capable  of  developing  a  great  and 
civilised  national  life ;  the  Ottomans,  notwithstanding 
their  Bulgarian  Atrocities,  may  also  be  held  to  be 
neither  beyond  the  pale  of  a  civilisation  so  barbarous 
still  as  that  of  the  best  of  us;  nor,  in  their  own 
country,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  civilisation  as 
high,  perhaps,  in  its  way,  as  that  to  which  even  the 
Russians  miay  aspire. 
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§  2.  Still,  it  may  be  worth  while  recalling'  some 
of  those  historic  parallels    obliviousness    of  which 
permitted  even  scholars  and  historians  to  attribute 
atrocities  but  too  easily  paralleled,  and   too    easily 
explicable,  to  an  outburst  of  causeless,  demoniac,  and 
anti-human  fury.     For  thus  only — ^by  people  not  be- 
lieving   in    the    superstitions   of    Catholicism     and 
Orthodoxy ;    ordinarily   believing  that  every   phe- 
nomenon has  an  adequate  and  ascertainable  cause ; 
and  not  believing  in  "  possession  by  devils," — were 
these    Atrocities     believed    explicable.       And    yet, 
at  the  time  of  the  highest  prosperity  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Empire  of  Byzantium,  Basil  II., 
having  conquered  (1018)  the  ancestors  of  these  Bul- 
garians, had  the  eyes  of  fifteen  thousand  prisoners 
burned  or  gouged  out,  leaving  only  every  hundredth 
man  with  one  eye,  in  order  that,  as  captains  each  of 
a  company,  they  might  conduct  the  whole  fifteen 
thousand  to  the  presence  of  their  king,  who,  as  we 
are  told,  and  can  well  believe,  died  of  the  sight. 
Matching,  or  outmatching  the  horrors  of  any  con- 
temporary siege  and  sack,  the  Crusaders  celebrated 
their  capture  of  Jerusalem  (1099)  by  the  butchery — 
what  a  sublime  irony  there  was  in  it  ! — the  butchery 
of  seventy  thousand  Infidels   at   the  Sepulchre   of 
Christ.     The  Christian  Inquisition  (1233-1820)  in- 
comparably surpassed,   in   number   of  victims,  and 
varied  and  prolonged  exquisiteness  of  tortures,  any- 
thing recorded  of  the  contemporary   Muslim  Cali- 
phate.    In  the  Spanish  conquest  and  occupation  of 
the  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (1525),  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Infidel  Ottoman  Empire  of  the  Eastern 
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Peninsula  of  Europe  were  quite  out-Heroded  by  the 
contemporary  atrocities  of  the  most  Christian 
Monarchy  of  the  Western  Peninsula.  And  capital 
and  central  luminary  as  it  boasts  itself  of  European 
civilisation,  Paris,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (1571),  exhibited  but  the  other  year 
(1871),  in  the  suppression  of  the  Commune,  atrocities 
that  well  kept-up  the  sanguinary  traditions  of 
Christianity — atrocities  of  indiscriminate  massacre, 
innocent  with  guilty,  and  women  and  children  with 
men ;  atrocities,  not  of  popular  panic-struck  passion, 
but  atrocities  deliberately  ordered  by  Generals,  and 
Te  Deum'd  by  Priests.  Recalling  these  facts,  it 
did  seem  remarkable  that  these  Atrocity-Letters 
from  Bulgaria  should  have  produced  such  an  effect. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  impossible,  had  school- 
masters had  to  teach  the  actual  history  of  Europeans, 
at  least  as  thoroughly  as  the  legendary  history  of 
Jews. 

§  3.  But  many  causes  contributed  to  the  un- 
paralleled impression  produced  by  these  too  easily 
paralleled  Atrocities.  Among  these,  general  ignor- 
ance of  historical  facts  may  be  named  as  having 
unquestionably  aided  the  effect  of  appeals  to  popular 
passions.  For,  owing  to  such  ignorance,  there 
were  no  facts  wherewith  to  compare  the  reported 
facts,  and  so  reduce  them  to  their  true  relative 
dimensions.  Ignorance,  however,  of  historical 
facts  cannot  be  imputed  to  those  two  distinguished 
scholars  who  chiefly  made  those  appeals  to  popular 
passion.  But  their  knowledge  of  History  only  makes 
it  the  more  certain  that  the  main  cause  of  the  effect 
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produced  by  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities  was  this:  a 
development   of  sympathy   making   the     infliction 
of  human  suffering  now  excite  a  &natical  paasion 
formerly  excited  only  by  heretical  error.     But  what 
a  vast  moral  progress  this  indicates !      The    rntm 
cause  of  the  passions  of  exterminating  hatred,  and 
"  bag-and-baggage  "  policy  which  have  hitherto  dis- 
graced European  history, — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
expulsion  of  the    Moors  from  Spain    and   of  the 
Huguenots  from  France — has  been  some  imagined 
misbelief  about  God.     Declared  to  be  a  trinity  yet  a 
unity,  tortured  and  exterminated  must  be  those  who 
declared  him  a  imity,  but  not  a  trinity ;  declared  in  his 
third  imagined  person  to  be  connected  in  one  incon- 
ceivable way  with  his  other  two  imagined  persons, 
tortured  and  exterminated  must  be  those  who  declared 
the  connection,  or  technically  "  procession,"  to  be  of 
another  inconceivable  kind  ;  declared,  in  his  second 
imagined  person,  to  be  transformed,  at  the  will  of  a 
priest,  into  a  wafer,  tortured  and  exterminated  must 
be  those  who  declared  this  wafer-god  an  imposture. 
But  now,  not  only  may  we  believe  what  we   like 
about  God ;  or,  indeed,  if  we  like,  not  believe   in 
such  a  Person   at  all;   but  no  blasphemy  of  God 
whatever  could    now   provoke    such  a   tornado  of 
revengeful  passion  as  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities  have 
proved  can  readily  be  raised  by  outrage    on  Man. 
Once  indifferent  about  Man,  and  impassioned  about 
God;  now  indifferent  about  God,  and  impassioned 
about  Man — surely  there  is  here  a  vast  progress, 
and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual. 

§  4.  An  incident  that  occurred  one  evening,  after 
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dining  en  famiUe  with  the  Vali  Paaha,  or  Govemor- 
Generaly  seemed  to  me  at  once  to  illustrate,  and  to  con- 
firm these  views  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Bulgarian  A.trocities.  The  dinner  itself 
was  interesting.  For  it  was  a  genuine  Turkish  ifthar^ 
the  meal  with  which,  at  sunset^  the  Muslim,  after  the 
long  day's  Ssust  of  Bamazan,  restores  exhausted  nature. 
It  was  served  in  a  small  apartment  of  the  haremlik ; 
and  at  the  roimd  table,  on  which  were  placed  a  suc- 
cession of  at  least  twenty  dishes,  there  were,  besides 
the  Yali  Pasha  and  his  son,  and  Sir  William  Holmes 
and  myself,  only  his  Excellency's  Secretary,  and 
Defterdar,  or  Treasurer.  Grenerally,  of  course,  one 
dines  in  European  fashion  at  the  table  of  a  great 
Pasha ;  but,  during  Bamazan,  old  Muslim  customs  are 
religiously  observed.  Each,  therefore,  dipped  into 
the  central  dish,  or  with  one's  own  proper  digits  took 
or  tore  from  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  the  morsels  that 
pleased  one — or  might  please  one's  guest :  and  thus 
I  was  once  or  twice  helped  by  the  Pasha.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  least  nasty  in  dispensing  with 
knives  and  forks,  when  one's  fingers,  or  rather  one's 
right  forefinger  and  thumb,  are  kept  as  scrupulously 
clean  as  a  well-bred  Turk's.  The  alternation  of 
sweets  and  meats  was  curious.  There  was  little  talk, 
00  quickly  were  the  dishes  removed,  and  so  hungry 
were  the  Muslims  after  a  fifteen  hours'  fast.  Water 
only  was  drunk.  But  I  enjoyed  the  thing  extremely. 
There  was  an  equality  in  the  roimd  table,  and  a 
brotherliness  in  each  helping  himself  from  the  central 
dish,  that  I  very  much  liked.  The  quick  removal 
also  of  the  dishes,  though  it  might — and  particularly 
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in  the  case  of  one  or  two — ^have  been  resented  by  the 
ignoble  sybaritism  of  a  modem  Epicurean,  wonld 
only  have  accorded  with  the  nobler  hedonism  of 
Epicurns  himself.  For  here  also  again  was  equality 
and  brotherliness.  The  dishes  were  meant  to  be  little 
more  than  tasted  before  their  distribution  to  dependants 
and  the  poor,  and  the  fulfilment  thus  of  that  precept 
of  almsgiving — one  of  the  four  great  duties  of  the 
believer  in  IslsLm.  But  all  this  by  the  way.  The 
incident  I  refer  to  occurred  after  our  return  to  the 
selamlik  for  coffee ;  and  —  not,  as  usual,  Frank 
cigarettes — but  Turkish  narghilehs  and  chibouks. 

§  5.  It  was  this :  the  bringing  in  and  exhibiting 
to  us  of  Turkish  trophies,  in  the  shape  of  recently 
captured  Christian  banners,  emblazoned  with  pictured 
of  the  most  cherished  of  our  professed  beliefs— the 
Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection.  Seeing 
that  we  were  nationally  Christians,  one  would,  h 
priori^  have  imagined  that  such  trophies  could  be 
exhibited  to  us  by  Infidels  only  by  way  of  insult. 
But  it  was,  in  fact,  the  most  friendly  proceeding 
possible.  Christians  though,  in  a  general  sense,  we 
might  be,  it  never  seemed  even  to  suggest  itself  to 
the  Pasha  that  we,  as  Protestant  Englishmen,  could 
have  any  such  real  belief  in  these  dogmas  of  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  Idolaters  as  to  be  outraged,  or  even 
hurt,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pictured  presentments 
of  them  as  trophies  in  the  hands  of  such  other  Pro- 
testants as  our  allies  the  Turks.  Nor  did  it  strike 
the  Consul  as  anything  in  the  least  remarkable — so 
accustomed  was  he  to  such  incidents — till  I  spoke  of 
it,  on  our  drive  home,  as  appearing  to  me  in  the 
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highest  degree  significant  and  illuminating.  And 
was  it  not  really  so  ?  Was  it  not  but  a  dramatic  pre- 
sentment of  the  fact  that  educated  people  now  have 
generally  no  very  strong  belief  whatever  about  Gk>d ; 
nor  imagine  that  others  can  have  any  stronger  belief 
than  themselves  about  a  matter,  both  literally  and 
metaphorically,  so  much  in  nubibus^  so  much  in  the 
clouds,  as  the  unitarian  or  trinitarian  form  of  his 
personality? — a  dramatic  presentment  of  the  fact 
that,  whatever  the  difference  in  their  professed 
beliefs,  the  icons  of  the  Orthodox,  and  idols  of 
the  Catholics,  are  abominations  equally  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  West  as  to  those  of  the  East?* — 
a  dramatic  presentment  <  of  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  educated  Protestants  with  whom 
Turkish  officials  come  in  contact  neither  really  be- 
lieve, nor  are  assumed  really  to  believe,  in  the 
distinctive  dogmas  of  Christianism  any  more  than 
Muslims  themselves?  And  are  not  such  facts  as 
these — or  at  least  might  they  not,  by  a  great  stateeh 
man,  be  made — of  the  highest  political  importance  ? 

§  6.  I  have  said  that  I  believe  our  true  policy — 
the  only  policy  to  preserve  us  from  that  fate  of 
Spain,  at  once  imperial  disintegration  and  national 
degeneration — is  a  frank  and  forward  association  of 
ourselves  with  the  cause  of  National  Development, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  But  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  National  Development  we  must  be  the 
champions  of  Protestantism  as  well — the  champions 
and  protectors  of  Protestantism  as  Russia  is  of 
Orthodoxy.  But  while  the  missionaries  of  Holy 
Russia  are   Priests  whose  office  it    is    to   inflame 
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bigotries,  and  kindle  mutual  hatreds  which  prepare 
the  way  for  a  common  master;  the  missionaries  of 
Protestant  England  should  be  the  Schoolmasters  who 
give  the  knowledge,  and  what  is  more,  the  desire  to 
know,  and  for  oneself,  and  independently  of  priestly 
authority,  to  judge — the  knowledge  and  desire  to 
know,  and  for  oneself  to  judge,  which  mitigate 
bigotries,  assuage  hatreds,  and  unite  men  of  various 
creeds  in  one  paramount  religion  of  independent 
Nationality.  "The  Orthodox  detest  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Catholics  the  Orthodox,"  said  a  Jewish 
doctor  to  me  at  one  of  the  almost  nightly  Consular 
parties.  "Are  these  absurd  hatreds  because  of 
different  beliefs  about  the  *  Holy  Ghost '  really  still  so 
bitter?"  I  asked  the  Ch^cellor  of  the  Austrian 
Consulate  who  had  joined  us.  "  We  shall  not^'*  he 
replied,  "  be  able,  I  fear,  to  depend  on  them  much 
longer.  Panslavism,  and  the  idea  of  Servian  or 
Illyrian  Nationality  is  itself  becoming  a  religion. 
And  the  necessity  of  union  in  order  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  aspirations  is  not  only  reconciling 
Catholic,  with  Orthodox  Slavs,  but  tending  to  con- 
vert the  adherents  of  the  less,  to  that  of  the  more 
national  creed."  "  You  see,  then,"  said  I,  resuming 
my  conversation  with  the  Israelite,  when  the  Aus- 
trian had  withdrawn,  "  you  see  how  the  patriotism 
you  were  contrasting  with  your  cosmopolitism 
destroys,  when  it  is  of  the  right  sort,  the  sectarian- 
ism with  which  you  were  reproaching  the  Southern 
Slavs.  Of  that  rationalistic  indifference  to  theological 
beliefs,  which  is  the  best  fruit  of  Protestantism,  not 
even  Protestantism  is  now  so  productive  as  is  the 
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enthusiasm  of  Nationality.  And  Protestantism — ^the 
spirit,  I  mean,  not  the  dogma  of  this  or  the  other 
sect  of  it — is,  therefore,  I  think,  to  be  protected 
as  the  intellectual  promoter  of  Nationality;  and 
Nationality  as  the  armed  missionary  of  Protest- 
antism.'* 

§  7.  Autumn  had  suddenly  ended  and  winter  begun 
when  I  left  the  Eussian  Consulate-General,  and  my 
last  party  at  Serajevo,  and — after  a  cordial  farewell, 
not  only  to  my  hosts,  but  to  the  various  other 
members  of  the  Consular  body— drove  home  with  the 
English  Consul  through  streets  swept  by  the  Illyrian 
Bora,  the  true  old  Boreas — streets  in  which  the  dogs 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  basking  in  Oriental  sun- 
shine, had  to  do  their  night-scavenging  amid 
quickly  falling  snow.  The  next  day,  though  but 
the  first  of  November,  the  whirling  leaves  and 
driving  clouds  not  only  threatened  a  difficult  journey 
across  the  snow-covered  mountains,  but  intensified  to 
bitter  painfalness  the  regrets  of  departure.  But 
at  the  crossroads  towards  the  end  of  the  plain,  I  saw 
what  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  '*  Farewell ! "  and 
'*  Remember  us  ! "  It  was  a  dance  of  Bosnian  Christian 
peasant-women  circling  round  in  a  sort  of  mazy  reel, 
to  the  tune  of  a  song  sung  by  themselves,  while  the 
men  formed  an  outer  ring,  looking  on.  There  was, 
however,  no  wild  energy  and  exultant  vivacity  in 
this,  as  in  that  other  Highland  Reel,  I  was  more 
familiar  with.  The  motion  was  tlow,  and  monoton- 
ous the  soDg ;  yet  there  was  about  both  a  melancholy 
that  was  straogely  fascinating.  It  was  the  song  of 
slaves  unforgetful  of  freedom ;    yet   not  despairing 
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of  recovering  it,  and  accepting  suffering  as  its  redemp- 
tion price.  I  seemed  to  see  the  very  heart  of  Bosnia 
in  that  pathetic  dance  and  song  of  circling*  women 
within  the  ring  of  men.  Of  generations,  of  centuries, 
it  told  of  persecution  and  oppression.  "  Qa  ira  !"*— 
but  on  condition  only  of  forswearing  the  superstitions 
that  divide  you,  Muslim  from  Christian,  and  Orthodox 
from  Catholic — on  condition  only  of  a  Protestantism 
negative  of,  or  indifferent  to,  theological  dogma,  and 
affirmative  only  of  lUyrian  Nationality,  and  Human 
Brotherhood.  Are  the  Gods  worth  Men's  quarrelling 
about,  or,  on  their  account,  hating  each  other  ? 
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CHAPTER  III.— IN  HERZEGOVINA. 

SECTION  I. — IN  THE  DEFILES  OF  THE  NARENTA. 

§  1.  From  a  hovel  in  the  mountains  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic — a 
hovel  in  which  a  snowstorm  had  obliged  us  to  seek 
a  night's  shelter — I  started   on  my  journey  to  the 
frontier-town  of  Koinica,  and  thence,  through   the 
defiles  of  the  Narenta,  to  the  Herzegovinan  capital. 
Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  uncomfortable 
than  the  substitute  for  a  bed — the  floor ;  nor  more 
unsatisfactory  than    the  apology  for  a  breakfast — 
inability  to  provide  any,     Nima  chlebba ;  nima  jaje 
("  No  bread ;  and  no  eggs ! ")     And  I  had  been  for 
the  previous  five  weeks  accustomed  to  all  the  English 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  British  Consulate  at 
Serajevo.     Yet,  wonderful  is  the  charm  of  adventure 
and  vagabondage,  due  to  ancestral  savagery.    And 
when  I  had  sniffed  the  crisp  morning  air,  mounted, 
and  got  out  on  the  snow-covered  planina,  and  with 
a  world,  of  which  the  historic  interest  equalled  the 
natural  beauty,  all  before  me  unexplored,  **  I  called  a 
synod  in  my  heart,"  ^  and  it  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  carried  unanimously  that  I  had  rather  far  be  out 
thus  on  the  mountains  than  by  the  most  comfort- 

^  It  is  a  plirase  of  the  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  his 
famous  allegorical  ballad,  *  111  never  love  thee  more.'      The 
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able  fireside.  Glorious  was  the  scenery.  The  mnm 
added  but  grandenr  and  wildnees  to  its  pictarasqiie 
beauty.  The  Han  in  a  desolate  snow-waste  wbeie 
I  stopped  for  an  boor  at  midday,  and  a  lomg  pas% 
and  wooded  ravine,  where,  if  not  outflanked,  a  Iiand- 
fdl  of  patriotic  **  insurgents "  might  do  jnstioe  on 
thousands  of  **  pacifying  "  invaders — especially  dwell 
in  my  memory.  And  this  historic  road  firom  the 
old  kingdom  of  Bosnia  to  the  Duchy  of  St.  Saba  is 
rich  in  legends  of  battle  and  of  flight.  And  chiefly 
these  passes  have  been  made  sacred  by  the  heroic 
sufferings  of  Protestant  Martyrs,  made  homeless 
fugitives  by  the  bloody  persecutions  of  Catholic 
Inquisitors. 

§  2.  Down  these  wild  passes  of  the  Dinaric  Alps 
40,000  Bosnian  Protestants  were  hounded  by  these 
ruthless  bigots  (1459).  For  more  than  five  hundred 
years  they  had  now  home  princely  and  priestly 
persecution,  yet  had  not  only  maintained  themselves, 
but  propagated  their  reforming  doctrines  all  over 
Europe.  With  that  intolerable  intolerance  which 
has  made  of  Catholicism,  in  one  at  least  of  its  aspects, 
the  most  bloody  superstition  that  has  ever  cursed  man- 
kind, not  only  these  primitive  Protestants  of  Bosnia, 
but,  since  1220,  their  proselytes  all  over  Southern 
Europe,  had  been  persecuted.  And  with  what  result  ? 
The  triumph  here,  in  South-Eastem  Europe,  of  the 
Protestantism  of  Islam,  to  be  followed,  in  North- 


adventures  of  his  heart,  in  **  its  case  of  gold,"  adventures  not 
jot  perhaps  ended,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  episodes  in 
History. 
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Western  Europe,  by  the  triumph  of  the  Teutonic 
Beformation.  Speedily  were  the  40,000  Protestants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  hounded  across 
these  snow-covered  mountains,  avenged.  The  obe- 
dient son  of  the  Church  who  decreed  it,  and  was 
celebrated  by  priestly  chroniclers  as  the  "  pious,"  was 
assassinated  by  his  bastard  son  and  step-brother 
(1460) ;  the  invading  Muslims  were  not  only  wel- 
comed by  his  subjects  as  deliverers^. and  in  one  week 
put  in  possession  of  seventy  cities  and  strongholds 
(1463),  but  their  conquering  Eastern,  was  adopted 
instead  of  a  persecuted  Western,  Protestantism ;  and 
through  these  very  passes  in  which  the  fugitive 
Protestants  had  fallen  wearily,  the  Queen  of  this  last 
King  of  Bosnia  had  herself  to  flee  on  foot,  to  end  her 
days  in  a  Roman  convent,  and  complete  the  treason 
to  his-  Protestant  people  of  her  priest-ridden  husband 
by  bequeathing  his  sovereignty  to  the  Catholic  Pope 
(1477). 

§  3.  But  along  with  the  Protestant  went  a  National 
movement,  not  only  in  Bosnia,  but  throughout 
Europe.  Nationalism,  indeed,  and  Rationalism  differ 
but  in  the  spheres  in  which  they  claim  self-determin- 
ation. The  development,  therefore,  of  each  has 
proceeded  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  other.  The 
great  result  of  the  religious  history  of  Europe  we 
have  just  been  led  to  see  by  reflection  on  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  compared  with 
any  now  producible  by  Infidel  blasphemies.  That 
great  and  beneficent  result  is  not,  indeed,  religious, 
but  theological  indifference.  From  no  mere  nega- 
tion, however,  has  this  result  proceeded,  but  from  the 
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verified  affirmation  of  a  new  conception  of  the 
Universe,  This  new  conception  is  that  of  Mutual 
Determination  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  **  Beign 
of  Law." 

But  the  Protestant  energies  of  intellectual  self- 
determination  which  have  given  men  the  knowledge 
at  length  generalised  in  this  new  conception,  have 
had,  as  their  correlates,  national  energies  of  political 
self-determination.  These,  and  their  results,  have 
ever  acted  and  reacted  on  one  another.  And  now 
the  intellectual  conception  of  Mutual  Determination 
is  not  only  giving  a  new  ideal  to  religion,  but  is 
giving  to  practical  endeavour  ita  goal  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  Mutual  Determination  in  the  social  relations 
to  each  other  of  States,  and  of  the  elements  of  States. 
No  more  arbitrarily  determined  by  the  marriages 
and  conquests  of  Kings,  stimulating  the  mutual 
hatreds  of  opposing  priests  in  order  to  divide  brother 
from  brother,  and  so  rule  both — no  more  thus  arbi- 
trarily determined,  States  will  be  such  physical, 
moral,  and  social  unities  as  Nationalities  truly 
are.  Each  having  adequate  means  of  external 
defence  and  internal  development,  there  will  result 
such  a  natural,  such  an  industrial  equilibrium,  as 
will,  at  length,  make  what  is  but  the  necessary 
means  of  attaining  such  an  equilibrium — war,  to 
cease. 

But  the  successive  settlements  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion— of  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Europe  and 
Asia — during  the  last  two  millenniums  and  a  hal^ 
have  each  advanced  all  the  three  great  historical  pro- 
cesses just  indicated.     There   can,  therefore  be  no 
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adequate  conception  of  the  vast  task  before  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  coming  generations,  if  the  settlement 
now  required  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  not  seen  to 
be  the  culmination  of  all  these  three  processes,  intel- 
lectual, religious,  and  social.  And  there  can  be  no 
adequate  history  of  Modem  Civilisation  save  in  a 
history  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  would  trace  the 
laws,  and  show  the  correlations,  of  these  three  great 
processes :  that,  namely,  (1)  of  advance  to  the  intel- 
lectual, or  philosophical  conception  of  Mutual  Deter- 
mination ;  (2)  of  advance  to  an  emotional  or  religious 
ideal  corresponding  therewith ;  and  (3)  of  advance 
to  the  practical  or  social  realisation  of  Mutual  Deter- 
mination. 

§  4.  Such  were  my  reflections  while  crossing  the 
mountains.  At  the  foot  of  them  I  came  down  on 
the  Narenta,  and  put  up  at  a  Han  on  the  right,  or 
Bosnian,  bank.  After  receiving  a  polite  visit  from 
the  Kaimakam  next  morning,  I  crossed  the  river  by 
the  fine  old  bridge  of  the  Croatian  King  Hvalimir, 
to  Koinica,  the  first  town  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  St. 
Saba,  or  the  Herzegovina.  Amid  towering  mountain- 
peaks,  it  stands  on  the  gloriously  rushing  river,  the 
life  of  the  land.  And  the  Diet  or  Parliament  held 
here  (1446),  and  Charter  granted  by  the  last  King 
of  Bosnia,  above  referred  to,  recalls  the  effort  made 
when  too  late  to  save  the  country  brought  to  ruin 
by  priestly  intolerance.  "  Stephen  Thomas, "  the  King 
styles  himself,  "by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Rascia,  Servia,  of  the  Bosnians  or  lUyrians,  of  the  parts 
of  Primorie  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  Croatia."  And  his 
Charter  enacted,  first  of  all,  that  the  Protestants,  the 
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"  Manichaeans"  as  they  are  nicknamed,  "  build  no 
new  church,  nor  restore  the  old" — a  piece  of  com- 
paratively conciliatory  toleration ;  that  the  Church 
be  not  robbed ;  that  the  Duke  of  St  Saba  and  CountB 
of  the  royal  court,  &c.,  swear  fealty  on  election; 
and  that  murderers  be  punished ;  the  incestuous 
also,  and  the  corrupters  of  kinspeople  ;  the  betrayers 
of  fenced  cities ;  and  the  utterers  of  false  money.' 
At  the  head  of  the  Signataries  are  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  the  Inquisitor-General,  and  Vicar  of  Bosnia ; 
then  the  Orthodox  Metropolitan  of  Dioclea^  '*  pa- 
triarch of  our  realm,"  Bishops  and  Yladikas ;  and 
then  the  great  feudal  Lords,  headed  by  the  .Duke 
of  St  Saba  and  his  sons.  It  is  a  brief,  yet  most 
significant,  document.  But  it  should  be  among 
the  title-deeds  of  the  Sultan.  For  it  reveals,  with 
a  significance  all  the  greater  that  it  is  unconscious, 
the  intolerance  and  treason,  the  anarchy,  the  im- 
morality, and  the  crime,  that  prepared  for,  and 
justified  the  Ottoman  Conquest.  Might  here  again 
showed  itself  Right.  But  the  former  Right  is  now 
regaining  Might. 

§  5.  The  Narenta  has  more  of  the  individual 
character  of  a  living  creature  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  Almost  as  rapid  and  clear, 
I  fondly  thought,  is  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee.  But 
the  Narenta  has  not  only  a  breadth  and  volume  of 
water,  but  a  splendour  of  colour,  which  put  it  beyond 
comparison    even   with   that  translucent   Highland 

>  See  Farlato,  lUyricum  Sacrum;  and  Evans,  Bosnia,  pp. 
306,  306. 
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stream.  Its  waters  flash  with  great  patches  of  liquid 
emeralds.  But  it  is  neither  its  rapidity,  nor  splendour 
of  colour,  but  its  variety  of  moral  character,  if  one 
may  so  say,  that  makes  the  Narenta  almost  seem  a 
living  creature.  It  has  a  thousand  different  aspects, 
and  is  fall  of  humours  devilish  and  deadly.  Nor  is 
this  owing  merely  to  external  conditions,  but  to 
internal  characteristics — not  merely  to  its  banks,  but 
to  its  bed.  This,  it  seems,  is  full  of  vast  caverns, 
giving  the  river  the  bowels,  as  it  were,  of  a  gigantic 
serpent,  winding  through  all  the  land.  And  into 
these  its  bowels  it  sucks,  with  a  dragon's  force,  not 
men  only,  but  great  trunks  of  trees,  digesting  them, 
or  vomiting  out  again,  miles  down.  But  deadliness 
only  increases  the  fascination  of  beauty.  With 
passionate  admiration  there  goes  ever  a  desire  to 
possess,  or  to  be  possessed,  only  heightened  by  a  little 
risk.  And  so,  just  as  I  had  given  myself  the  dehght 
of  feeUng  the  force  of  the  outer  skirts  of  the  current  of 
Niagara  above  the  Falls ;  I  now  similarly  indulged 
myself  in  the  downbearing  embrace  of  the  dragon- 
like splendour  of  the  Narenta. 

While  it  still  flowed  through  a  glen  with  sides 
bedecked  with  upland  fields,  farms,  and  villages ;  I 
came  to  the  most  fair  meadow  one  can  imagine;  with 
a  mosque,  a  great  tree,  and  a  fountain ;  and  several 
travellers  reposing  themselves,  and  refreshing  their 
horses.  The  scene  had  a  romantic  beauty ;  yet 
seemed  strangely  familiar.  It  must,  at  length  I  said 
to  myself,  be  the  very  Mosque  of  the  Fountain,  I 
have  so  often  had  described  to  me  by  the  daughters 
of  my  Serajevan  hosts,  as  the  place  where  they  used 
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to  come  for  a  delightful  gipsyiDg  life  of  simuner 
campmgK)ut. 

Soon,  however,  after  we  leave  the  meadow,  the  pre- 
cipitous mountains  so  close-in  on  the  river  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  road,  and  it  turns  up  a  magnifi- 
cent side-ravine.     At  the  head  of  the  pass,    green 
slopes  fall  precipitously  to  the  cribbed,  and  writhing, 
black  dragon  of  a  river;  and  above,  tower  snowy 
peaks  now  touched  with  the  rosy  lights  of  sunset. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  second  morning — after  a 
night  at   the  Han  of  Jablonica,  amid  a  throng  of 
redifs  and  kharidjis, — that  I  came  to  the  culminating 
wonder  of  the  Narenta.     The  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
nor  the  wreathing  mists  been  swept  from  the  sides 
of  the  glen,  as  I  mounted.     But  the  mists  swept-up, 
and  the  sun  rose,  as  I  got  to  the  mouth  of  the 
grandest  river-gorge  in  the  world.     Descending  into 
it,  I  lost  sight  of  the  daystar.     Through  a  cleft, 
under   limestone  and  dolomite  precipices  towering 
3000  feet  high,  the  emerald  waters  of  the  Narenta 
have  now,  for  many  miles,  to  force  their  way.     In- 
finitely enjoyable  was   the   solitude  and  sublimity, 
and    sight  of  the  rush  of  the  great  Nature-force. 
For  hours  I  had  to  ride  through  this   long,  dark 
river-gorge  ere,  ascending,  I  got  to  the  upper-world 
again,  where  the  pass  opened-out,  and,  after  a  time, 
showed  at  our  feet  the  desert-plain  of  Mostar.     But 
during  these  hours  in  that  under-world,  an  impres- 
sion was  received  of  the  character  of  Nature,  and 
might  of  its  forces,  never  to  be  obliterated  :  so  great, 
indeed,  that  I  could  not  then  heed,  nor  shall  here 
note,  the  associations  of  this  sublime  cleft  with  the 
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doings  and  darings  of  Man — pigmy  as  he  is,  though 
a  god. 

§  6.  On  emerging  from  these  defiles  of  the  Narenta, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  Nature  to  gratify 
attention ;  and  now,  so  far  from  not  heeding,  I  rode  ex- 
ploring for,  memorials  of  Man.  These  I  found  in  a 
little  group  of  ancient  graves.  They  were  not  Chris- 
tian, either  of  the  Catholic  or  Orthodox  rite ;  for  the 
sculptures  on  the  stones  showed  no  Cross.  Nor  were 
they  Muslim ;  for  they  had  no  sculptured  Turban, 
and  were  otherwise  quite  different  from  Mushm 
tombs.  But  tradition,  and  the  ancient  symbols  of 
the  Crescent-Moon  and  Star  identified  them  as  tombs 
of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Bosnia,  driven-out 
through  the  wild  mountain-defiles  by  which  we  have 
ourselves  reached  their  solitary,  and  mutilated,  yet 
sacred  sepulchres.  It  was  to  these  Bosnians  that 
the  Vaudois  originally  owed  their  Protestantism, 
and — their  massacre  (1655).  Well,  then,  may  we 
recall  at  these  Martyrs'  Graves  the  mighty  lines  of 
Milton  on  the  martyrdom  of  their  proselytes. 

'*  Avenge,  0  Lord !  Thy  slanghtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  Bcattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not. 

Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  Triple  Tyrant." 

And  over  all  the  lllyrian  fields  may  the  **  martyred 
blood  and  ashes  '*  of  their  primitive  native  Protestants 
be  sown,  and  with  hundredfold   fruition!     Such  a 
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renewed  Protestantism  may,  as  I  have  already  sag- 
gested,^  and  as  Protestants  ought  surely  to  hope, 
willy  be  the  effect  of  free  discussion  between  Mnslinui 
and  Christians,  no  longer  masters  and  serffi,  bat 
equal  citizens.  The  priests  may  lose,  but  the  people 
they  despoil,  will  gain.  Religious  unity,  or  at  least, 
theological  indifference,  must  precede  National 
unity.  And  in  a  renewed  development  of  Illyrian 
Protestantism,  the  superstitions  both  of  Orthodoxy 
and  of  Catholicism  would  be  cast  off;  Muslim  and 
Christian  Slavs  would  be  brought  together ;  and  with 
a  new  and  larger  Protestantism,  there  would  be  the 
universal  accompaniment  of  that — a  new  and  larger 
Nationalism. 

§  7.  But  a  blind  infatuation  seems  to  have  smitten 
the  Protestantism  of  England.  On  arriving  at  the 
Consulate  at  Mostar,  the  first  thing  I  was  told  of 
was  the  Ritualist-led  cry  of  execration  of  the 
Muslims,  then  resounding  in  England,  because  of  an 
impalement,  doubtful,  at  least,  if  not  imaginary; 
and,  still  more  to  my  surprise,  that  my  own  humble 
name  had  been  brought  into  the  controversy.  Then 
I  remembered  that  I  had,  one  day  at  Serajevo,  been 
told  by  the  Consul,  that  he  had  had  a  despatch  from 
the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  asking  if  he  could 
give  any  confirmation  to  a  story  of  an  impalement — 
6n  the  Drina  apparently  according  to  the  telegram, 
but,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out — on  the  Sav.  Sir 
William  Holmes  had  then  asked  if  I  could  give  him 
any  assistance  in  answering  this  inquiry ;  and  I  had 
replied  that  I  had  certainly  neither  seen,  nor  heard 

^  Above,  In  Albania, 
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of  anything  of  the  kind.  Nor  was  the  mistake  in 
the  telegram  of  any  consequence,  except  for  the 
misunderstanding  it  gave  rise  to,  as  I  had  not  only 
travelled  along  the  Drina-,  but  also  along  the  Stv- 
frontier  of  Bosnia.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  further  special  allusion  to  a  controversy, 
always  tragi-comic,  and  now  stale.  But  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  more  robust,  and  clear-eyed  Pro- 
testantism would  not  have  allowed  execration  of  an 
exceptional  atrocity,  even  had  it  been  proved,  to 
become  execration  of  an  allied  creed. 

§  8.  We  seem  really,  one  would  think,  on  reading 
some  late  Christian  tirades  against  Islam — to  have 
been  thrust  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  before  the 
Keformation,  when  the  iconoclastic  Theists  of  Eastern 
Protestantism  were,  by  Orthodox  and  Catholic  hate 
and  malignity,  represented  as  worshippers  of  the 
idols  "  Mahound  "  and  "  Termagaunt."  And  yet,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  not  only  does  the 
Theism  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  enh'ghtened 
Europeans  now  approximate  them,  in  religious 
belief,  infinitely  closer  to  Muslims  than  to  either 
Orthodox  or  Catholic  Christians ;  not  only  is  this  so, 
but  even  the  ordinary  English  Dissenter,  or  Scottish 
Presbyterian  stands  nearer  in  religious  belief,  to  the 
Eastern  Protestantism  of  Isl&m  than  to  the  idolatrous 
heathenism  of  his  nominal  co-religionists,  ihe  Eastern 
Christians.  And  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the 
contemptuous  feelings  entertained  by  Muslims  for 
Eastern  Christians — ^naturally  as  it  may  be  resented 
by  kindred  Western  Ritualists — is  the  very  same  in 
kind,  and  has  the  very  same  justification  or  excuse, 

2  B 
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at  least,  as  the  contemptuous  feelings  entertained  bj 
the  ancestors  of  Dissenters  and  Presbyterians  for 
the  "  benighted  Papists,"  whose  rule  they  so  loathed, 
and  spurned,  as  not  to  rebel  only  against,  but 
triumph  over  it,  and  execute  a  king  who  but  leant 
to  Popery. 

§  9.  Strange,  then^  it  is,  that,  in  these  days,  passion 
against  men,  who  are  far  more  truly  our  co-religion- 
ists than  the  grossly  superstitious  idolaters  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  should  cause  the  most  authentic 
historical  facts  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten,  and 
even  by  historians.  This  reported  impalement,  for 
instance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sav,  which  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  neither  to  see  nor  hear  anything 
of,  though  I  passed  the  very  place  where  it  should 
have  been  seen,  or,  at  least,  heard  of — ^this  impale- 
ment was  declared  to  be  a  kind  of  atrocity  peculiar 
to  Turks  and  to  Muslims,  And  when  it  became 
impossible  to  deny  that,  if  not  now  impalements, 
otlier  sufficiently  shocking  atrocities  were,  to  this 
day,  perpetrated  by  these  Eastern  Christians,  when- 
ever they  had  the  cliance,  it  was  declared  that  it 
was  from  the  Turks  they  had  learned  these  bar- 
barities. Yet,  what  are  the  facts?  Procopius,  the 
secret*\ry  of  Belisiirius,  and  histori.an  of  his  "own 
times"  (the  Sixth  Century  A.c),  informs  us  that 
these  very  Bosnians,  already  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Ottomans  established  themselves  in  Europe, 
killed  their  prisoners  by  the  horrible  torture  of 
impalement.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  lesser 
atrocity  of  cutting  off  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  still 
admittedly  practised  by  these  Christian  Slavs,  and  of 
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which  I  myself  saw  a  shocking  case — a  handsome 
young  Turk  thus  hideously  mutilated  for  life- — in 
the  hospital  here  at  Mostar.  For  it  was  just  a 
specially  outrageous  indulgence  in  this  atrocity  by 
the  Slav,  G^nseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  that  was 
one  of  the  chief  moving  causes  of  Attila's  devastating 
invasions  of  Gaul  (451),  and  of  Italy  (452),  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Ottoman  Conquest. 


SECTION  n. — AT     MOSTAR. 

§  1.  During  my  week's  stay  at  Mostar,  I  was 
the  guest  of  the  Vali  Pasha  of  Herzegovina,  for- 
merly Ambassador  of  the  Porte  at  Paris,  and  a  man 
only  too  good  for  the  post  in  which  I  had  here  the 
good  fortune  to  find  him.  The  order  of  the  day 
was,  breakfast  about  eleven,  and  dinner  about 
sunset  or  six  o'clock.  His  Excellency  had  a  French 
chef;  and  there  were  always  two  or  three  guests 
at  table — European  Consuls,  Turkish  officials,  or 
Bosnian  and  Herzegovinan  Begs.  After  dinner 
we  retired  to  the  Divan,  to  spend  the  evening  in 
smoking  and  conversation.  The  weather  had  now 
become  quite  cold;  and  the  room,  having  no  fire- 
place, was  heated  by  charcoal  burned  in  a  brazier 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  fumes  of  this  char- 
coal I  foimd  rather  unpleasant,  and  ventured  to 
suggest  what  an  improvement  it  would  be  to  have. 
a  stove.  But  his  Excellency  declared  that  the 
man  from  whom  he  rented  the  house  would  not 
give   permission    for  striking    out  a   hole   for   the 
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chimney,  and  other  necessary  alterations*  ^'Maifl^ 
Excellence/'  said  I,  as  we  stood  over  the  fximing 
mangal^  "  vous  etes  Pacha ! "  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, "  vous  voulez  dire  que  je  dois  lui  couper  la  t§te^ 
et  surtout  puis  qu'il  est  Chretien ! "  Very  likely  the 
Pasha  exaggerated  hoth  the  tyranny  of  his  landlord 
and  his  own  docility.  Still,  even  the  pretence  of  it 
struck  me  as  rather  significant.  Only  some  thirty 
years  ago,  another  Ali  Pasha  of  Herzegovina  had 
a  frieze  of  Christian  heads  running  round  the  walk 
of  his  Konak,  and  amused  himself  with  its  constant 
renewal  by  fresh  decapitations. 

§  2.  The  Friday  I  was  at  Mostar  happened  to  be  a 
cold,  damp,  raw  day.  So,  on  returning  to  the  Divan 
after  breakfast,  I  found  the  Pasha  very  much  disin- 
clined for  his  rehgious  duties  at  the  Mosque.  I  did 
not  encourage  him ;  not  only  because  of  regard  for  his 
health,  but  because,  being  alone  with  him,  his  hesita- 
tion about  whether  he  should  go  to  mosque  or  not^ 
seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  drawing 
him  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
He  did  not  go,  and  we  had  a  very  interesting 
^-Sunday-talk." 

"I  can  hardly,"  said  the  Pasha,  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  mine,  **  say  what  is  the  relative  strength 
of  the  Turkish  Tories  and  Liberals — the  parties  of 
*  Old '  and  *  Young '  Turkey.  But  with  the  religious 
views  of  the  latter  I  certainly  so  far  agree,  that  I 
think  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  to  be  judged 
entirely  by  our  reason.  It  is  because  they  directly 
appeal  to,  and  satisfy,  my  reason  that  I  believe  in 
the  greater  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Muhammed — 
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the  existence,  for  instance,  of  a  Creator,  and  the 
great  moral  rules  requiring  us  not  to  injure,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  do  good  to  our  neighbour.  What 
is  in  accordance  with  my  conviction  of  right  I  do, 
or  endeavour  to  do;  what  is  against  it,  I  endea- 
vour not  to  do.  Many  of  the  minor  regulations  of 
the  Prophet,  though  good  for  Arabia,  are  by  no 
means  equally  defensible  in  Europe  — his  prohibi- 
tion, for  instance,  of  wine,  and  prescription  of 
fasting  in  Ramazan.  As  you  see,  my  habit  is  to 
drink  only  water;  and  I  observe  that  you  also 
are  as  temperate  as  a  Muslim ;  but  when  I  was  in 
Paris,  and  particularly  when  I  was  in  London,  I  found 
a  little  wine  necessary,  and  took  it  without  scruple. 
And  so  as  to  Kamazan.  Its  long  fast  may  be  sustain- 
able without  injury  in  the  East,  but  certainly  not 
in  the  West.  I  do  not,  therefore,  keep  it;  but 
I  hold  that,  in  disobeying  a  lesser,  I  obey  a 
greater  law]  of  the  Prophet,  in  not  scandalising 
more  scrupulous  Muslims  by  eating  openly  in 
Bamazan  more  than  the  single  permitted  meal 
after  sunset,  the  ifthar^ 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  difficult,  as  your 
Excellency  says,  accurately  to  appreciate  the  com- 
parative numbers  of  the  more  liberal  Muslims.  But 
I  have  myself  been  often  greatly  struck  by  the  light 
way  in  which  I  have  heard  Muslims  introduce  le  hon 
Dieu  and  Paradis  in  the  midst  of  bosh^  lakardie^ 
^  empty  talk,*  with  European  ladies.  It  hardly 
seemed  as  if  they  could  have  much   serious  belief 

^  The  use  of  this  Tnrkiflh  word  in  English  slang  dates,  it  is 
said,  from  the  Crimean  War. 
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in  the  Allah  of  the  Koran,  the  Rahbi  Idlamtn^  ^  the 
Lord  of  all  Creatures,  the  Most  Merciful,  the  King 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment/  "  *    Very  significant  abo 

appeared  what Pasha  said  to  me,  one  evening 

at  Serajevo,  as  to  the  cause  of  Muslim  fatalism. 
The  Muslims,  he  said,  were  fatalists  because  the^ 
found  that  Might,  not  Bight,  ruled.  Reflecting 
on  this  avowal,  it  appeared  to  me  that  such  fatalism 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  your  Islamitic  belief 
in  a  Creator.  Now  Christianity  spread,  and  spread 
only,  in  a  world  impregnated  with  the  notions  of 
Koman  jurisprudence.  Hence  the  notion  of  a  single 
arbitrary  Q-od,  though  contended  for  by  heretical 
jsects,  could  not  live.  Hence  the  systems  that  be- 
came respectively  Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism  agreed 
in  this,  that  in  both  the  Roman  notions  of  Justice 
were,  in  a  sort  of  way,  worked-in,  by  means  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement. 
And  hence  we  may  see  at  once  both  the  historical 
origin,  and  moral  justification,  of  these  doctrines." 

"But  if  Christianity  had  a  new  Luther,*'  said 
the  Pasha,  "  it  is,  I  believe,  precisely  these  doctrines 
that  he  would  attack." 

'*I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Excellency.  And 
what  is  more,  I  heartily  wish  we  had  such  a  Luther. 
But  if  these  doctrines  definitively  fell,  the  main  one 
they  buttress  would,  I  fancy,  also  fall.  No  doubt, 
at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  are  really 
Theists;   and  the   mere   verbal   statement   of  their 

*  The  first  words  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  the  Eor&D,  al  FdtiJuUf 
the  equivalent  both  iu  its  character,  and  in  its  use,  of  the  Christian 
"  Lord's  Trayer." 
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religious  belief  would  probably  differ  but  little  from 
that  of  Muslims.  But  as  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  past  history  of  these  two  Theisms;  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  their  present  tone  and  effects ;  and 
will  probably  also  be  in  their  future  history.  In  a 
world  in  which  the  notion  of  Justice  had  been 
developed  by  generations  of  great  jurists,  the  notion 
of  the  rule  of  a  Personal  Omnipotence  was  impos- 
sible, without  somehow  reconciling  OmnipaterUia 
with  Justitia.  But  when  the  doctrines  by  which 
this  reconciliation  was  effected  are  found  to  rest  on 
mere  incredible  myths  and  legends ;  when  these 
myths  and  legends  have  not  only  ceased  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  even  to  influence  as  former  beliefs ;  and 
when  it  is  found  impossible,  save  by  a  childish 
blinking  of  the  facts  of  Evil,  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence of  an  omnipotent  God  with  anything  but  the 
character  of  a  malignant  Devil ;  we  may,  I  think, 
confidently  predict  that,  wherever  the  notion  of 
Justice  has  attained  any  considerable  development — 
in  other  words,  among  all  the  more  highly  civilised 
peoples, — belief  in  a  Personal  Omnipotence  will 
utterly  vanish." 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  objection,"  said  the  Pasha,  "  to 
either  the  study  or  discussion  of  religious  subjects. 
Once  one  begins,  one  doesn't  know  where  one  may 
end.  Or  rather,  the  chances  are  that  one  will  end 
with  an  annihilation  of  all  belief." 

*'Not  necessarily,  however,  Excellency.  I  at 
least  have  certainly  not  ended  with  that.  Belief  in 
the  great  moral  facts  of  the  Universe — the  Infinite, 
Conscience,    and    Progress, — has   become  with   me 
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only  clearer  and  more  assured  as  the   consequenoe 
of  my  study  and  discussion  of  religions   BubjectBL 
Recognition  of  these  facts  includes,  I  think,  every- 
thing that  is  of  real  moral  value  in  the  belief  in  a 
Personal  God.     If  so,  the  recognition  of  these  iacts, 
though  a  necessary,  is  a  sufficient^   substitate  for 
theological  beliefs.     And   the  destruction   of  theo- 
logical beliefs  will  not  only,  I  think,  end  in  the  union 
of  men  of  all  religions,  but  is  the  necessary  ante- 
cedent of  such  union." 

"So  far  I  certainly  agree  with  you.  It  is 
to  the  priests  we  owe  those  absurd  doctrines,  and 
formal  observances,  which  separate  men  of  different 
religions.  Peasants  know  no  diflFerence  between  the 
religions  on  account  of  which  they  hate  each  other, 
but  the  difference  in  priestly  ordinances.  One  keeps 
Eamazan,  and  goes  on  Friday  to  a  Mosque;  the 
other  keeps  Lent,  and  goes  on  Sunday  to  a  Church. 
But  for  their  priests,  all  men  would  be  practically 
of  one  religion." 

**  And  from  that  truth,"  said  I,  a  thought  suddenly 
striking  me  that  might  give  a  desirable  new  direc- 
tion to  the  conversation — "  from  that  truth  the 
practical  corollary  is  an  Anglo-Ottoman  Alliance. 

"Grounds    enough    certainly    I    see  "for    that, 
said  the  Pasha,  smiling.     "  But  how  do  you  deduce 
it  from  what  I   have  just  said?     It  is   rather  an 
ingenious  turn  to  give  to  our  discussion." 

"It  but  suddenly  flashed  across  me,  but  still  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  make  it  good.  If,  but  for 
the  influence  of  their  priests,  all  men  would  be 
practically  of  one  religion,  then,  it  must  certainly 
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be  the  aim  of  a  Humanitarian  Policy  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  priests.  For  of  such  a  Policy,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  is  the  general  union  of  mankind.  And  of 
the  realisation  of  such  an  aim,  the  necessary  condition 
is  that  practical  unity  of  religious  belief  prevented  by 
priestly  influence." 

"  O'est  evident'* 

"  Well,  but  what  tends  more  to  increase  the 
influence  of  priests  than  war  between  peoples  of 
different  faiths,  and  national  disasters  ?  What,  there- 
fore, could  more  lessen  the  influence  of  priests  than 
an  alliance  between  peoples  of  different  faiths,  and 
the  salvation  thereby  of  both  from  such  disaster  as 
would  renew  over  each  of  them  the  power  of  their 
priests  ?  And  what  alliance  could  unite  two  greater 
peoples  of  different  faiths,  and  prevent  greater  dis- 
asters, more  certain  to  be  Godsends  to  priests,  than 
an  Anglo-Ottoman  Alliance?" 

"I  see  now  how  you  give  a  political  turn  to 
our  religious  discussion.  But  if  ingenious,  it  is  also 
logical.  Nor  are  the  English  and  the  Ottomans, 
though  of  different,  of  opposed  faiths.  A  Protestant 
Church  is  incomparably  less  repugnant  to  all  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  a  Muslim  than  an  Orthodox,  or 
Catholic  one.  So  much  were  we  struck  with  this, 
when  we  first  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  it, 
that  they  say  Sinan  Pasha  told  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador, Pezzen,  *  That  there  was  nothing  needed 
to  make  the  English  into  genuine  Mussulmans,  save 
a  lifting  of  the  finger,  and  a  recital  of  the 
Eschdad.'*    And  besides,  the  Empress  of  India  is 

^  The  formula  of  confession  of  the  Muslim  Faith. 
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Bovereign  of  as  maay  millions  of  Muslims  as  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Statesmen  have,  indeed^  ordinarilj 
found  their  account  in  aggravating  religfions  ani- 
mosities. But  undoubtedly  in  the  case  of  Eogland 
and  Turkey,  not  only,  as  you  say,  Humanitanan 
principle,  but  political  expediency,  should  cause  the 
statesmen  of  both  countries  to  mitigate,  hy  every 
means  in  their  power,  those  priest-led  fanaticisms 
which  would  prevent  a  cordial  and  assured  alliance 
between  the  British  and  the  Ottoman  Empires.'* 

'^Yes;  but  your  Excellency  will  pardon  me  if 
I  say  that  I  think  that  circumstances  now  require  a 
certain  modification  of  the  traditional  British  policy 
of  an  Ottoman  alliance.  In  view  of  the  aspirations, 
and,  as  I  think,  capacities,  for  independence  of  the 
East-European  Nationalities,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  Ottoman  Empire  oiujht  to  be  longer  main- 
tained over  these  Nationalities,  And  certainly,  so 
far  as  I  have  yet  heard,  Ottoman  statesmen  do  not 
themselves  seem  to  think  that  it  can  be  much  longer 
maintained." 

"  It  is  Russia  we  have  to  thank  for  that.  Since 
the  Crimean  War,  Paskiewitch's  advice  to  the  Czar 
has  been  laterally  followed  out.  *  War  against  Turkey 
now,'  he  said,  'with  ideas  rather  than  cannon ;  let  your 
fortresses  be  churches ;  your  batteries,  schools.  Then 
claim  autonomies.  And  the  Ottoman  Empire  thus 
split  up  into  so-called  autonomous  states,  these  will 
naturally  fall  to  the  Russian  Empire  as  vassal 
states.*  Every  new  freedom,  therefore,  we  have 
granted  has  only  been  a  new  facility  for  this  war  of 
ideas   pushed  by   Russia.     And   instead  of  giving 
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contentment,  our  concessions  have  thus  been  made 
productive  but  of  a  discontent  with  larger  aims,  and 
greater  power/' 

"  Well,  Excellency,  where  there  is  not  fit  soil, 
seed  will  not  spring,  however  it  may  be  sown.  Had 
not  your  subject  Slavs,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks,  been 
once  independent  Nationalities,  there  would  have  been 
no  soil  for  Russian  seed ;  or  rather,  no  germs  for 
Russian  gardening  to  foster.  And  with  such  germs 
actually  existing,  one  cannot  really  charge  Russia 
with  anything  specially  criminal  in  endeavouring  to 
foster  them  for  her  own  advantage." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  that  is  so.  But  if  it  is,  indeed, 
fated  that  we  are  to  lose  our  European  Empire,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  without  as  desperate  a  defence 
of  it  as  yours  would  be  of  your  Indian  Empire,  if,  for 
you  there,  a  fate,  similar  to  ours  here,  were  imminent. 
And  whether  you  aid  us,  or  not,  your  own  position 
should  enable  you,  at  least,  to  understand  ours." 

"I  do  understand  it.  The  circumstances,  in- 
deed, strike  me  as  having  a  tragic  character  of  a  very 
anti-theological  tendency.  But  all  the  more  I  admire 
the  heroism  of  a  resolution  that  does  not  succumb 
even  to  a  recognised  fate." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  modification  that  you 
think  circumstances  now  require  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  an  Anglo-Ottoman  alliance  ?  " 

"To  put  in  one  word  the  policy  I  would  advo- 
cate, I  would  accept  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire^ 
and  defend  the  independence  of  the  Nationality  of 
the  Ottomans.  The  circumstances  which  require 
such   a  modification  of  our  traditional   policy  are 
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mainly  that  new  development  of  historical  Natioih 
alities  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  chief  facts  that 
policy  must  now  recognise.  And  while  the  result  of 
such  a  modification  of  our  policy  would  certainly  be 
n6n-assistance  against  the  Russians  in  fhirope,  it 
would  certainly  also  be  the  most  strenuous  assistance 
against  the  Russians  in  Asia." 

"  Nothing  could  more  serve  your  own  interests.*' 

'^  Interests  are  identical  with  duties  in  the  case 
of  nations,  though  often  the  reverse  of  duties  in  the 
case  of  individuals." 

"And  how  far  do  you  think  duty  and  interest 
would  go  together  in  such  a  modified  Anglo-Ottoman 
alliance  as  you  propose  ?" 

"To  the  Caucasus.  The  united  Ottomans  and 
.  Armenians  can  have  no  real  political  independence 
in  Asia  Minor,  save  the  State  they  form  has  again  the 
Caucasus  as  its  northern  frontier.  And  though,  of 
course,  a  war  is  not  to  be  rushed  into  for  such  a 
rectification  of  your  frontier,  it  is  a  rectification  that 
should,  I  think,  be  kept  in  view  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  independent  development  of  the 
Ottoman  Nationality," 

"  Well,  your  abandonment  of  us  in  Europe  would 
be  more  than  forgiven  for  such  a  defence  of  us  in 
Asia — always  saving,  however,  of  course,  Constan- 
tinople." 

"Concentrating  themselves  thus  in  their  native 
country,  the  Ottomans  would  lose  their  Empire  only 
to  reinvigorate  their  Nationality.  Very  inadequately 
has  the  part  played  by  the  Ottomans  in  the  history 
of  Civilisation,  and  in  the  history  especially  of  Pro- 
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testantism,  been  as  yet  appreciated;  and  they  may 
have  a  great  part  yet  to  play.  Turanian  in  language, 
they  have  long  been,  in  blood,  more  Aryan  than 
Turanian,  and  have  shown  this  in  the  capacities  they 
have  manifested." 

"Unquestionably,"  said  the  Pasha.  **My  own 
mother  was  a  Greek  of  Rouraelia;  and  there  is 
hardly,  I  suppose,  an  Osmanli  now  to  be  found 
whose  blood  is  unmixed  with  that  of  some  of  the 
subject  Aryan  peoples." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  hope  that,  in  an  Anglo- 
Ottoman  Alliance,  the  Eastern  Protestantism  of  the 
Ottomans  and  the  Western  Protestantism  of  the 
English  will  each  be  modified  and  liberalised.  More 
will  be  thus  assured  than  the  cordiality  of  an  alliance 
of  the  utmost  mutual  benefit  in  Asia.  Those  priestly 
fanaticisms  will  be  mitigated,  the  greatest  now  of  all 
obstacles  to  that  union  of  mankind  which  is  the  goal 
of  Civilisation." 

§  3.  As  an  old  medical  student,  one  of  the  first  visits 
I  usually  paid  on  arriving  at  a  place  was  to  the  Mide^ 
cin-en-Chefy  and  the  Hospital.  The  two  heads  of  the 
Medical  Department  at  Most^r  were,  as  usual,  an 
Armenian  and  a  Jew.  And  at  the  great  Military 
Hospital  out  on  the  plain  to  the  nor'h,  two  or  three 
of  the  cases  seemed  to  me  rather  forcibly  to  illustrate 
the  religious  views  I  had  expressed  in  conversation 
with  the  Pasha.  One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a 
Turk,  who  was  making  a  wonderful  recovery  not- 
withstanding no  less  than  six  wounds  about  the 
shoulder ;  and  who  boasted  that,  after  he  had  lost  the 
use  of  one  arm,  he  had  killed  a  Giaour  with  the 
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other,  and  longed  for  complete  recovery  that  he 
might  go  again  to  the  war  against  the  Infidel.  Then, 
there  was  that  mutilated  Turk  already  alluded  to. 
Having  fallen  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  his 
Christian  foes  had  come  up,  not  to  succour,  but  worse 
than  slay  him.  "Cut  my  throat,"  he  had  cried, 
"rather  than  mutilate  me!"  But  "No,"  said  the 
Christians ;  "  we  prefer  to  cut  off,  and  carry  away 
with  us  as  a  trophy,  your  nose  and  upper  lip."  And 
handsome  young  fellow  though,  in  figure,  he  still 
was,  they  had  sent  him,  to  his  not  sightless  **  Dea,** 
the  horrible  "  Homme  qui  rit "  we  saw.  In  the  next 
ward,  however,  to  this  shockingly  mutilated  Turk  lay 
two  Christians,  whom  the  Ottoman  doctors — not  much 
of  "true  believers"  in  any  theological  creed  what- 
ever— had  found  wounded  on  the  field  and  brought  to 
this  hospital,  where  they  were  evidently  equally  well 
treated  with  the  rest.  Surgically  interesting  as  were 
these  cases,  greater  was  their  interest  as  illusti*ative 
of  mental,  than  of  bodily,  lesions.  As  affected  re- 
spectively by  the  lesions  of  Muslim,  and  of  Christian, 
fanaticism,  Turks  seem  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  no 
worse  than  Slavs.  And  Science  only,  it  was  seen, 
can  give  the  mental  health  of  Civilisation,  by 
weakening  belief  in  the  theological  dogmas,  of 
both  Islamism  and  Christianism,  and  thus  giving 
scope  for  the  moral  precepts  of  both. 

§  4.  But  now,  having — not,  I  think,  at  dispropor- 
tionate length — noted  a  discussion  on  the  religious 
bearings  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  of  an  Anglo- 
Ottoman  Alliance;  let  me  give  a  summary  of  a 
number    of    other     discussions    with     the     various 
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European  Consuls  at  Mostar,  which  will  rapidly 
present  the  Eastern  Question  to  the  reader  from  some 
of  the  main  points  of  view  from  which  it  must  be 
politically  regarded. 

This,  for  instance,  was  what  the  Italian  Consul 
forcibly  pointed  out.  "  The  union  of  the  Slav  pro- 
vinces between  the  Drav  and  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic  is  only  a  question  of  time.  But  though  we 
can  certainly  not  fight  against  historic  fatalities,  we 
can  prepare  for  them,  and  prevent,  in  some  degree, 
consequences  injurious  to  ourselves.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  a  union  of  these  Slav  provinces  with  a 
seaboard  abounding  in  fine  harbours,  opposite  our 
own  with  none,  and  extending  from  Istria  to  Albania, 
would,  as  things  at  present  are,  be  in  the  highest 
degree  inimical  to  Italian  interests.  These  interests, 
therefore,  cannot  but  damp  our  sympathies  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Illyrians  towards  such  a  national 
nnion  as  we  have  ourselves  attained.  And  the 
more  so,  because  of  what  the  first  results,  at  least, 
will  probably  be  of  their  enfranchisement  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  They  will  be  but  provinces  of 
Austria,  or  vassals  of  Russia.  The  first  is,  I  think, 
the  least  likely  to  be,  for  any  length  of  time,  their 
fate.  Austria  might  indeed,  at  one  time,  have  made 
herself  a  Slav  Empire.  But  that  time  is  past.  Hun- 
gary has  been  to  her  like  the  devil  to  the  man  who 
sold  himself  for  present  security.  The  chances,  then, 
are  that  we  shall  have  opposite  us  Slav  states,  not 
provinces,  indeed,  but  vassals  of  Bussia.  Russia 
would  not,  I  believe,  herself  desire  to  extend  her 
nominal  Empire  to  the  Adriatic.     The  tyrannies  of 
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her  administration  would  then  be  too  mnch  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  But  she  does  desire,  and  will 
probably  succeed  in  creating  small,  so-called  autono- 
mous states,  with  princes  who  will  be  but  viceroys. 
But  whether  these  Slav  provinces  be  united  under 
Austria,  or  under  Bussia,  or  in  an  independent  Con* 
federation,  there  will  be  a  new  naval  Power  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  advent  of  such  a  Power,  if  we 
cannot  prevent,  we  must,  at  least,  endeavour  to  post- 
pone, and  prepare  for.  And  in  doing  so,  I  think 
that  common  interests  should  give  us  the  alliance  of 
England." 

Stating  to  the  French  Consul, — ^the  accomplished 
scholar  and  antiquary,  M.  Dozon,* — my  view  of  what 
I  thought  British  Foreign  Policy  should  be,  I  said 
it  might  be  shortly  expressed  as — non-intervention 
in  Europe,  and,  if  not  the  occupation,  predominance 
at  least  in  the  administration,  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
And  this,  as  the  reader  will  see,  was  but  another 
way  of  stating  the  policy  indicated  when  speaking 
to  the  Pasha  of  an  Anglo-Ottoman  Alliance  as  now 
required  to  be  an  acceptance  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire,  though  still  a  defence  of  the  Nationality,  of 
the  Ottomans. 

"France,  then,"  said  its  representative,  "were 
England  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  you  advocate, 
would  have  to  dispense  with  an  English,  and 
England    with    a    French,    alliance.      Bussia    and 

^  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  M.  Dozen  for  a 
perusal  of  the  proof-sheets  of  his  Langue  Chkipe  ou  Albanain^  then 
passing  through  the  press,  and  from  which  I  have  quoted  in  the 
foregoing  chapter — In  Albania. 
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Germany,  being  thus  left  to  do  what  they  liked  in 
Europe,  would  balance  the  Eastern  acquisitions  of 
England,  by  Western  ones  for  themselves.  And 
could  England  suflFer  Germany  to  absorb  Denmark  ? 
and  still  worse,  and  more  probably,  Holland,  and 
even  Belgium  ?  with  a  German  -Antwerp  thus  oppo- 
site the  Thames,  and  the  Dutch,  then  German, 
Indies  between  your  Indian  Empire  and  Australasian 
Colonies  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  me  from  these  remarks  that  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  more  probably,  perhaps,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Frenchman's  objections  to  such  a 
policy  as  I  indicated  than  that  "prejuge  ne 
sous  TEmpire"  —  as  Thiers  candidly  called  it  — 
susceptibility  about  French  influence  in  Egypt. 
Their  position  in  Europe  must  be  more  to  the 
French  than  their  position  even  in  Egypt;  and 
especially  since  the  loss  of  a  very  temporary  occu- 
pation of  it,  has  been  balanced  by  the  gain  of  a 
permanent  occupation  of  Algeria.  And  French 
objections  to  a  British  occupation  of  Egypt  might 
possibly  thus  arise  more  from  the  prospect  of  British 
indifference,  then,  to  rearrangement  of  the  map  of 
Europe  to  the  prejudice  of  France,  than  to  the 
prospect  of  having  definitively  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  being  again,  in  Napoleon's  magniloquent 
phrase,  "  beheld  by  forty  ages  from  the  summit  of 
the  Pyramids." 

So,  resuming  the  conversation,  I  said,  that  the 
abstinence  from  armed  intervention  in  Europe  which 
I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  a  due  husbanding  of 
our  strength  as  an  Asiatic  Power  need  not  be — and, 

2  c 
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for  myself,  I  ardently  desired  it  should  not  be — ^in 
any  way  inimical  to  the  European  interests  of 
France.  I  had  extremely  regretted  the  impoesibih'ty 
of  our  effectually  aiding  France  against  what  ap 
peared  to  me  a  most  unjust  dismemberment.  And 
the  result  of  our  non-intervention  in  a  rearrangement 
of  the  map  of  Europe  might  be  the  restoration  to 
France  of  Belgium  in  lieu  of  Egypt. 

The  German  Consul,  Baron  von  Lichtenberg,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  as,  in  the  impossibility  of  auto- 
nomy, the  best  government,  after  all,  for  the  provinces, 
if  it  were  but  forced,  as  it  might  be,  to  become  more 
of  a  "despotisme  eclaire.**  And  here  he  agreed 
with  Sir  William  Holmes.  And  for  much  the  same 
reason,  I  imagined,  as  the  Frenchman  disapproved 
— the  probable  indifference,  then,  of  England  to 
European  rearrangements — ^the  German  approved  of 
what  I  said  as  to  a  British  occupation,  or,  at  least, 
administration  of  Egypt. 

But  it  was  from  what  the  Baron  said  in  a  conversa- 
tion after  dinner,  one  evening  at  the  Pasha's,  that 
one  saw  what  the  interests  and  forces  were  that 
would  chiefly  determine  the  action  of  Germany  in 
the  Eastern  Question.  He  spoke  of  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Germany  itself — the  strength  of  Ultramon- 
tanism,  and  the  spread  of  Socialism.  These  are  the 
facts  that  must  chiefly  determine  German ;  just  as 
the  prospect  of  a  new  Maritime  Power  in  the 
Mediterranean  must  determine  Italian;  and  the 
chance  of  a  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
either   as    the    means    of    a  successful,   or    as    the 
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consequence  of  an  unsuccessful,  repression  of  the 
social  revolution  with  which  both  Germany  and  Russia 
are  heaving — must  determine  French,  foreign  policy. 

The  next  morning,  on  entering  the  divan  before 
breakfast,  I  found  one  of  the  chief  Herzegovinan 
Begs,  in*  fur-lined  blue  mantle,  seated  with  the 
Pasha.  What  this  great  feudal  lord  endeavoured — 
the  Pasha  kindly  translated  his  Turkish — to  impress 
on  me,  as  an  English  traveller  desiring  to  know  the 
true  facts  of  the  Eastern  Question,  was,  **  the  utter 
exaggeration  of  the  reports  of  the  oppression  by  the 
Begs  of  their  Christian  rayahs.  He  and  his  brother 
landlords  were  half  mined  by  the  departure  of  their 
tenants.  For  their  own  sakes,  they  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  welcome  their  rayahs  back,  and  treat 
them  with  every  consideration.'*  Why  they  had 
taken  their  departure  was  not  quite  clearly  ex- 
plained. But  he  assured  me  that  "  those  of  his  own 
tenants,  who  had  been  thus  deplorably  misled,  still 
showed  their  loyalty  by  sending  him  money  from 
Ragusa.'*  It  was  a  surprising  statement ;  but  I  only 
remarked  that  they  must  be  "  vraiment  de  tres-bons 
gens." 

After  the  Beg  had  left,  the  Pasha  remarked 
that  I  must  see  that  the  great  question,  both  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  was  far  more  an  agrarian 
than  a  religious  one. 

"  No  doubt,"  I  said.  *'  But  agrarian  questions 
are  only  a  form  of  the  general  economic  question 
raised  by  the  Socialists  of  Germany,  and  Nihilists 
of  Russia— the  question  of  Labour  and  Capital,  or 
of  the  Forces  and  Means  of  Production.     In  Bosnia 

2  c  2 
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and  Herzegovina^  the  people  are  simply  somewhat 
farther  back  than,  in  Western  Europe,  thej  are 
in  the  general  transition  from  the  old  Fendal  to 
the  new  Industrial  Social  Order.  The  Socialisoi, 
therefore,  of  Germany  and  Russia,  of  which  M.  le 
Baron  was  speaking  last  night,  marks  but  a  more 
developed  stage  of  the  economic  transition  than 
the  insurgency  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  And 
the  Eastern  Question  one  thus  sees  to  be  not 
only  more  profoundly  than  a  political,  a  religious, 
but  more  profoundly  even  than  that,  a  social  question.** 

"  Certainly  it  has  been  so  for  us,"  said  the  Pasha, 
"  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  reforms 
of  Selim  HI.  and  Mahmoud  II.  were  as  much,  at 
home,  of  a  social  and  religious,  as  abroad,  of  a 
political  question." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  dinner, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  Women. 
Stronger  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  deprava- 
tion of  morals  among  the  South  Slavonians  gener^ 
ally,  than — having  had  but  inadequate  opportuni- 
ties of  verification — I  care  to  repeat.  There  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
women  of  Illyria  are  more  facile,  and  less  chaste, 
than  their  Orthodox  sisters.  Both  have  the  same 
faith  in  "  Blessed  Virgins  " ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  that  the  diflFerence  of  their — or  rather  of 
their  priests' — notions  about  the  inconceivable  "  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  their  morals.  Rather  one  would  con- 
clude that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious belief  on  feminine  chastity  is  quite  humorously 
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infinitesimal.  Nor^  in  comparing  the  actual  facts  of 
sexual  relations,  in  Muslim  and  in  Christian  countries, 
is  there  found,  all  agreed,  to  be  much  practical  dif- 
ference. In  Christendom  as  in  Islamiyeh,  there  is 
polygamous  concubinage  when  there  is  the  taste  for 
it,  and  the  means ;  only  it  is  illicit,  instead  of  allowed. 
In  Islamiyeh,  as  in  Christendom,  there  is  prostitu- 
tion ;  only  it  is  more  private  than  public.  And  in 
both  there  is  consequent  disease,  though  it  was  in 
Christendom  that  it  originated;®  and  in  Islamiyeh 
that  it  is  least  often  voluntarily  communicated. 

More  adequate  causes  of  chastity  or  unchastity, 
than  religious  belief,  were  indicated  when  it  was 
said  that  Divorce  was  too  easy  among  Muslims, 
and  too  difficult  among  Christians ;  when  the  Pasha 
referred  to  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  which  he 
had  had  experience  while  ambassador  at  Paris  during 
the  Second  Empire,  when,  as  he  said,  "  femmes 
publiques  "  had  become  "  grandes  dames  " ;  and  when 
some  one  else  said  that  sexual  morality  was,  after 
all,  more  a  matter  of  temperament  and  opportunity, 
than  of  religion  and  regulation. 

"Most  of  all,  however,"  said  I,  "it  is,  I  think, 
the  result  of  social  and  economic  conditions.  And 
the  first,  I  believe,  of  the  conditions  of  a  high  sexual 
morality  is  the  equality,  or  rather,  the  coequality  of 
women  with  men.    Let  women  become  independent  of 

®  The  synohronism  of  the  origin,  or  at  least  new  virulence 
and  extension,  of  syphilis  with  the  upbreak  of  the  Feudal  System 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  has  not  been  adequately 
noted.  We  should  here  again,  I  think,  find  an  instructive  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  economic  conditions. 
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men  through  the  development  given  to  their  faculties 
by  education,  and  the  remuneration  given  to  their 
activities  by  employment ;  and,  as  the  very  conse- 
quence of  this  freedom  and  independence — since  each  is 
not  physically  only,  but  morally,  indispensable  to  the 
other, — there  will  be  more  true  unions  between  men 
and  women — more  true  marriages,  whether  by  priests 
blessed  or  cursed,  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen." 

It  was  objected,  of  course,  that  men  already  found 
in  their  own  sex  too  many  applicants  for  every  sort 
of  employment,  without  importing  the  other  .sex  into 
the  scramble. 

"  But  this,"  said  I,  turning  to  the  Pasha,  "  only 
brings  us  back  to  that  question  of  Socialism  we 
were  discussing  last  night,  and  this  morning. 
For  Socialism  is  simply  the  question  of  a  better 
organisation  of  Labour.  A  better  Labour-organisa- 
tion would  far  less  partially  divide  both  work, 
and  the  profits  of  work,  with  women.  And,  with 
the  independence  thereby  given,  there  could  not 
but  arise  different,  and,  as  I  think,  more  gener- 
ally moral,  sexual  relations.  But  all  this  hangs  on, 
and  is,  indeed — if  we  but  penetrate  to  the  deeper 
forces,  and  wider  issues  of  events — part  and  parcel 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  For  changes  in  social 
organisation  will,  as  the  Eastern  Question  develops 
itself,  be  more  and  more  seen  to  depend  on  changes 
in  political  relations,  and  the  latter  will  be  aimed 
at,  only  as  a  means  to  the  former." 

§  5.  Charming,  socially,  I  had  found  Mostar ;  but 
never  did  it  appear  physically  so  charming  as  the 
morning  I  left  it.  As  I  had  letters  to  Mukhtar  Pasha, 
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I  had  thought  of  going  to  Bagusa  by  Trebinje,  where 
he  had  then  his  headquarters.  But  finding  that 
Trebinje — the  Tribulium  of  the  early  Christian 
history  of  the  country —  could  very  easily  be  reached 
from  Ragusa,  I  decided  to  go  to  Metkovitch,  and 
thence  journey  along  the  Littoral  to  Bagusa. 
Metkovitch,  however,  being  on  the  frontiers  of 
Dalmatia,  I  had  to  start  before  sunrise  for  the  long 
day's  journey.  And  as  I  rode  through  the  streets 
and  past  the  already  opening  workshops,  the  stars 
and  crescent  moon  were  still  in  the  heavens ;  and  it 
was  in  their  serene  splendour  that  I  last  saw  the 
grand  bridge  erected  here  over  the  rocky  Narenta, 
by  Trajan  probably,  about  98,  and  restored  by  Soli- 
man  the  Magnificent  about  1550 — 95  feet  in  span 
and  70  in  height,  the  bridge  which  has  given  to 
Mostar  its  name  of  Oldbridgetown.^ 

"  Sub  jugo  eooe  rapitnr  et  DanuYius.** 

But  as  I  issued  from  the  streets,  moon  and  stars 
paled ;  and  the  rocky  gorge,  through  which,  on  this 
side,  one  enters  or  passes-out  of  Mostar,  had  its 
precipices  touched  with  sudden  enchanting  lights, 
and  made  sublimely  poetic  by  a  glorious  dawn. 
Well  was  Apollo  feigned  to  be  the  God  of  poetry,  as 
of  light ;  the  God  of  the  golden  lyre  as  well  as  of  the 
far-shooting  bow.  Their  Gods  were  the  Greek  de- 
scriptions of  Nature ;  nor  have  the  facts  of  Nature 
yet  been  more  nobly  described.^* 

»  In  Servian,  or  lUyrM,  mo8t «  "  bridge."  9tar  =  *'  old." 

^^  Much  might  be  said  with  respeot  to  the  ancient  and  modem 

modes  of  expressing  the  feeling  of  Nature — God-creation,  and 

Word-painting. 
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SECTION  m.— ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  THE   NTABENTA 

§  1 .  As  I  left  the  city,  and  as  the  Sun  rose,  my 
thoughts  rose  with  it.     What  revolutionary  thinkers 
those  were  who  first  said,  "  The  Sun  does  not  move 
as  it  appears  to  do,  round  the  Earth ;  it  is  the  Earth 
that  moves  round  the  Sun."     And  yet  it  was  trua 
Utter  reversal,  then,  as  a  thought  may  be  of  ordinary 
notions,  there  is  no  evidence  in  that  of  its  falsehood. 
Ordinary  notions  are  but  the  results  of  narrow  and 
uncompared  experiences.      True    thoughts,    on   the 
contrary,  are,  however  revolutionary,  the  results  of 
enlarged  and  compared   experiences.     Necessarily, 
therefore,  there  miist  be,  in  their  succession,  a  con- 
tinuity ;  and  in  this  continuity  a  test  of  their  truth* 
Nothing  more  than  a  development  of  that  thought  of 
the  first,  is  the  thought  of  the  latest,  revolutionary 
thinkers.     It  is  the  Earth,  they  said,  that  moves,  not 
the  Sun ;  and  it  is  the  Earth's  movements  that  give 
to   the   Heavens   their   appearances    of    movement. 
And  so  we  say  that  it  is  Man  who  moves,  not  the 
Gods;    Man   who   moves,  and   gives   their  various 
appearances  to  the  Gods.    With  the  changes  of  the 
Heavens,  change  the  seasons  of  the  Earth.     But  the 
cause  of  change,  we  now  know,  is  not  in  spontanei- 
ties of  the  Heavens ;  but  in  the  mutual  relations  and 
reciprocal    action   of   the   Earth    and    other   Stars. 
With   the  changes   also   of  the   Gods,  change   the 
customs  of  Man.      But  the  cause  of  change,  here 
likewise  we  now  know,  is  not   in   spontaneities  of 
the  Gods ;  but  in  the  mutual  relations  and  reciprocal 
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action  of  Man  and  the  Universe.  And  thus,  as  in 
our  notions  of  Nature ;  so,  at  length,  in  our  notions 
of  Man  and  Nature,  we  arrive  at  the  sublime  con- 
ception of  Mutual  Determination ;  the  conception, 
by  the  lightning-splendour  of  which,  the  Herakles- 
unbound  Prometheus — Science  unbound  by  the 
People  in  a  Social  Revolution — will  hurl-down  Zeus, 
and  his  impotently  furious  priests,  into  the  abyss  of 
eternal  contempt. 

§  2.  Bitterly  cold  was  the  Bora,  as,  during  the 
first  hour  or  two  of  morning,  it  blew  across  the 
desolated  plain.  But  the  beauty  of  the  dawn,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  sunrise,  with  the  thoughts  they 
suggested,  kept  one  from  feeling,  or  at  least,  much 
caring  for,  the  cold.  About  half  a  dozen  miles  from 
Mostar,  under  the  hills  that  border  the  plain  on  the 
east,  we  come  to  the  village  of  Blagai,  and  the 
Sources  of  the  Boona,  a  tributary  of  the  Narenta.  In 
fuller  volume  even  than  the  Bosna  from  the 
mountain-nook  of  its  fountains,  the  Boona  issues 
from  a  great  cavern — five  or  six  feet  high  and 
fifteen  broad,  at  its  mouth — under  mountain-pre- 
cipices overhanging  the  kiosk  of  a  harem,  and  hermit- 
age of  a  dervish,  and  crowned  by  the  ruined  castle 
of  famous  Counts"  of  the  Duchy — the  castle  of 
Blagai,  or  Blago,  the  "  Treasure."  From  the  Sources 
of  the  Boona,  a  ride  of  about  an  hour  brings  us  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Narenta ;  and  as  this  is  the 
same  distance,  by  the  direct  road,  from  Mostar  as  the 
Sources,  the  detour  to  visit  them  costs  but  an  hour. 
At  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  was  the  palatial 

^^  The  last  of  them  fled  to  the  Bagusan  territory  in  1465. 
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villa  of  Ali  Pasha  Rizan  Begovich,  son  of  Ali  Aga 
of  StolatZy  the  great  feudal  lord,  whose  interested 
loyalty  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  when  pushing  iis 
centralizing  reforms,  was  rewarded  by  the  Padialic 
of  his  native  province.  Ruined  and  rebuilt,  now 
again  the  walls  only  of  the  palace  were  standing. 
It  had  recently  been  burned  down  on  the  very  night 
its  rebuilding  was  completed.  And  many  another 
such  witness  was  borne,  both  by  the  houses  and  the 
hovels  here,  to  the  recent  fire  and  sword  of  insur- 
rection," not  even  yet  at  an  end,  and  presently  to 
be  followed  by  foreign  invasion,  and  "insurgent" 
resistance. 

§  3.  As  I  rode  on,  it  struck  me  that,  if  that 
remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  which  the  reader  may 
have  noted  as  general  motto  of  this  work  on  my 
title  page,  fitly  prefaced  a  tale  of  London  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  ;  much 
more  applicable  would  it  be  to  any  account  of  such 
travels  and  discussions  as  these  I  was  now  enjoying 
in  lUyria.  "  Regions  where  mountains  unite  them- 
selves with  plains!"  If  comparable  with  such  a 
physical  region  was  the  historical  period  of  James  I., 
comparable  with  a  far  more  grandly-featured  such 
region  is  our  contemporary  historical  period  as  it 
presents  itself  in  lUyria,  and  particularly  in  these, 
its  Turkish  provinces.  Comparable  James  the  First's 
period  might  be  with  a  region  where  such  mountains 
as  the  Scottish  hills  join  themselves  with  such  plains 
as  the  Scottish  lowlands.    But,  for  a  true  comparison 

^^  For  an  account  of  it,  and  of  its  leaders,  see  Yriarte,  Bosnie 
ei  Berzegovifie  pendant  FlnturrecUon  de  1876. 
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with  such  a  physical  region,  of  the  contemporary 
historical  period  in  Illyria,  the  mountains  must  be 
Himalayas,  and  the  lowlands,  Indian  plains. 

For  just  consider  the  contacts  and  contrasts  of 
social  phenomena  which,  in  the  course  of  these 
travels,  we  have  witnessed;  nor,  least  of  all,  here 
and  now,  are  witnessing.  For  lowlands  we  have 
had  presented  to  us  the  social  organisations  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  Civilisation :  the  Primitive  Socialism 
of  agricultural  House-  and  Village-communities  in 
Servia,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  in  Croatia; 
the  Clan-system,  with  its  wild  raiding  and  warring, 
in  Montenegro  and  Albania;  and  Feudalism  with 
its  haughty  Lords,  faithful  Vassals,  and  aBject  Serfs, 
in  Bosnia,  and  here,  in  its  old  dependency,  the 
Duchy  of  St.  Saba ;  and  along  with  these  low  social 
organisations,  their  natural  coexistents  —  the  fair 
names  of  great  moral  Religions,  but  the  reality  of 
mere  Pagan  Superstitions,  and  the  mutual  hatreds  of 
the  worshippers  of  rival  Gods.  But  these  various 
social  organisations,  with  their  natural  coexistents, 
have  not  been  presented  to  us  as  a  mere  succession 
of  monotonous  plains,  bounded  but  by  far  horizons. 
They  have  been  as  plains  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
Himalayan  height.  Such  mountains  are  those  ideas 
of  New  Political  Organisation ;  those  ideas  of 
Rationalism,  of  Theism,  or  even  Atheism,  and  of 
Humanitarianism ;  and  those  ideas  of  New  Economic 
Organisation  which  our  discussions  everywhere, 
and  with  men  of  every  Religion,  nominally  at 
least,  and  of  every  Nationality,  have  revealed ; 
have  led  us  to  see,  overtowering  as  it  were,  •those 
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lowland  plains,  delighting  us  with  the  promise  of 
their  forested  sides,  and  the  splendour  of  their  sunlit 
crests. 

And  what  a  conflict  we  have  witnessed  in  this, 
indeed  picturesque,  indeed  romantic  region,  where 
such  mountains  unite  themselves  with  such  plains ! 
The  battle-field  we  have  found  it  of  Europe  and  Asia 
— and  one  of  the  last  in  Europe.  The  western 
limits  of  these  provinces  were  the  high-water  mark 
of  Asiatic  invasion.  Their  submergence,  indeed,  by 
Asia,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  preservation  of  these 
plains  at  the  level — the  economic  level — at  which 
we  now  find  them.  But  the  social  spectacle,  we  now 
witness,  is  really  that  of  the  upheaval  of  mountains 
that  cause  the  retirement  of  a  submerging  sea.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  the  spectacle,  as  of  a  romantic, 
yet,  so  far,  settled  region  in  which  mountains  join 
themselves  with  plains,  that  we  witness  in  our  con- 
temporary historical  period  in  lUyria.  It  is  the 
spectacle,  as  of  a  primevally  revolutionary  region, 
with  all  its  vast  agencies  of  upheaval  and  subsidence 
— a  region  of  new  world-formation. 

§  4.  The  nature  of  this  revolutionary  movement  I 
have  already  in  this  chapter,^^  as  elsewhere  also, 
indicated.  It  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  vast,  an 
almost  incredibly  vast,  change  ;  yet  a  change  which 
is,  after  all,  but  a  universalizing  of  what  already 
exists ;  and  of  what,  indeed,  we  here  see  existing. 
And  in  tliis  consists  the  immense  instructiveness,  as 
to  the  essential  character  of  Progress,"  of  travel  in 

"  Above,  Sect.  I.  §  3,  pp.  353-5. 
^*  Above,  In  Montenegro,  Sect.  III. 
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these  lUyrian  provinces.  Not  merely  picturesque 
and  romantic  are  the  contacts  and  contrasts,  we  here 
observe,  of  phenomena.  The  mountain-like  ideas  of 
the  latest  forms  of  intellectual  conception,  and  social 
organisation,  uniting  themselves  here  with  the 
primitive  levels  of  both  ;  struck,  as  we  may,  at  first, 
be  with  their  contrast;  we  see,  on  reflection,  that 
there  is  here  also,  as  ever,  that  essential  unity  amid 
astounding  variety  which  is  the  most  sublime  charac- 
teristic of  Nature.  In  the  Primitive  Socialism  of  the 
House-communities,  we  see  the  realisation,  in  little,  of 
a  principle,  nothing  more  than  the  realisation  of  which, 
in  large,  will  be  the  very  last  outcome  of  all  those  ideas 
of  new  Political  and  Economic  Organisation  which 
we  see  towering  as  mountains  above  these  plains — 
the  principle  of  Mutual  Determination.  And  from 
the  very  first  also, — amid  all  the  superstitions  about 
Gods  determining  phenomena  from  without  the 
system  itself  of  things,  the  System  of  Nature, — we  find 
already,  in  certain  small  spheres,  that  conception  of 
Mutual  Determination,  the  universalising  of  which  is 
the  very  last  outcome  we  can  foresee  of  Human 
Development.  And  vast  as  is  the  change  involved 
in  that  dethronement  of  all  the  Gkxls,  which  the 
universalising  of  this  conception  implies ;  not  a  whit 
more  of  a  reversal  of  ordinary  notions  is  this  de- 
veloped conception  of  Science  than  was  that  of  those 
first  scientific  revolutionary  thinkers  who  said,  **  It  is 
the  Earth,  not  the  Sun,  that  moves." 

§  5.  The  second  part  of  the  journey  was  commenced 
in  ascending  to  a  wild  upland  that  separated,  I  found, 
the  Narentine  plains  of  Mostar  from  those  of  Metko- 
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vitch.  Looking  back,  on  gaining  the  edge  of  this  up- 
land, very  fine  was  the  view  over  the  plain  we  had 
just  left,  dividing  immediately  below  us  into  several 
valleys;  and  in  the  distance,  narrowing*  up  to  the 
gorge  in  which  Mostar  is  ensconced  between  two  great 
plains.  I  was  nearly  four  hours  traversing  this  up- 
land, through  oak  woods  or  oak  copses  most  of  the 
way.  But  our  horses  had  a  long  rest  at  a  Han  up 
here.  And  the  time  passed  quickly  in  lightening  the 
luncheon  basket  the  Pasha  had  thoughtfully  ordered 
for  me,  and  conversing  as  best  I  could  with  the  sin- 
gularly varied  characters  which  the  last  struggle  here 
of  Europe  and  Asia  had  collected  at  this  roadside  inn. 

At  length  we  come  down  on  the  pilains  that 
stretch  away  from  these  Inland  Hills  of  Herzegovina 
to  the  Maritime  Alps  of  Dalmatia.  Through  these 
rich  and  variously  featured  plains  wind  the  broad 
Narenta,  and  its  many  tributaries.  Picturesque 
villages  in  the  hollows,  and  historic  castles  on  the 
heights,  abound.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  village  and  castle  of  Pojitel,  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  old  Duchy  of  St.  Saba.  In  stages 
one  over  the  other,  the  houses  rise  from  the  water's 
edge,  in  a  rocky  hollow,  bounded  by  walls,  and 
crowned  by  towers.  And  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
part  the  Turkish  conquest  in  the  fifteenth  century  is 
marked  by  a  Mosque  with  its  single  dome,  elegant 
minaret,  and  dark  cypress. 

But  at  Pojitel,  as  elsewhere,  the  castles,  one 
observes,  are  mostly  in  ruins.  We  are  in  one  of 
the  most  over-fought  Borderlands  of  Europe  and 
Asia,   the   northernmost    Borderland   of  the  Vene- 
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tians  and  Turks.  Pretty  equally  from  both  the 
foes  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  suffered."  We  even 
now  got  involved  in  a  plundering  foray — a  flock 
of  sheep,  with  a  few  cattle  driven  off  by  Turkish 
soldiers,  whose  enraged  efforts — unaccustomed  as 
they  were  to  shepherding,  and  fully  accoutred — ^to 
keep  their  perverse  charges  together,  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  were  rather  amusing.  One  or  two 
small  Turkish  camps  also  we  passed  at  bridge-ends, 
and  other  such  points.  And,  like  all  Borderlands, 
this  frontier  between  Herzegovina  and  Dalmatia  is 
rich  in  the  most  instructively  interesting  tales  and 
legends. 

§  6.  For  two  things  are  necessary  for  true  results 
in  the  study  of  History  :  that  the  periods  embraced 
be  of  the  largest ;  and  the  events  of  the  smallest,  as 
well  as  largest.  History  must  be  studied  in  millen- 
niums, rather  than  in  decades,  or  even  centuries ;  and 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  studied,  not  only  in  the 
larger  events  marking  centennial,  nay  millennial, 
periods ;  but  also  in  those  smallest  events  preserved 
in  lay  and  in  legend,  in  anecdote  and  tale."  The 
former  is  more  particularly  necessary  for  true  generali- 
sation, and  the  latter  for  true  realisation.  Yet  the 
best  of  either  is  impossible  without  the  other.  One 
cannot,  in  the  truest  way,  generalise  without  the 

^^  As  to  not  only  the  practioe,  but  the  prinoiplee,  of  the  Yene- 
tians  in  their  mle  of  lUjria,  see  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  ifeo.,  vol.. 
ii.  pp.  346  and  363. 

^^  I  have  already  (above,  p.  291)  pointed  out  the  synchronism 
and  connection  of  new  studies  of  Folklore,  and  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History. 
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sympathy  of  vivid  realisation;   nor  can  one  in  the 
truest  way  realise    without  the    breadth    of    large 
generalisation.     But    how,    it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
possible  to  follow  both  directions  of  historical  study, 
seeing  that,  to  follow  either  to  effect^  would  appear 
to  be  enough  to  occupy  a  lifetime  ?     By  usin^  Tn^d 
as  such  a  Subjective  Experimental  Method  as  I  have 
made  it  in  those  preliminary  studies  of  "crhich  thifl^ 
and  the  two  preceding  volumes,  state  some  of  the 
results  for  a  history  of  Eurasian  Civilisation.     By 
Travel  thus  used,  not  only  are  all  the  influences  of 
environment  brought  home  to  one  as  in  no  other 
way  can  they  be ;  nor  only,  in  actual  contact  with 
various  forms  and  forces  of  Civilisation,   are  they 
understood  better  than  would  otherwise  be  possible ; 
but  the  tales  and  legends  of  individual  life  which  not 
a  lifetime  of  closet-study  would  enable  one  duly  to 
master,  identified  with  such  places  and  characters  as 
we  are  by  Travel  made  familiar  with,  become  easily 
realised.     Let  me,  then,  give  some  examples  of  the 
Border-tales  one  recalls  as  one  rides  along  on  these 
Narentine  plains. 

§  7.  It  so  happened  that  Alet,  the  son  of  the 
Dasdar  (governor)  of  Clissa,  ran  off  to  that  fortress 
with  Maddelcna  Tonielli,  daughter  of  Gaspar  Tonielli, 
an  Italian  from  Russini,  and  grief  brought  her  poor 
father  well  nigh  to  death's  door.  This  coming  to 
the  cars  of  the  Turk  Belasso,  he  went  to  the  Dasdar, 
and  told  him  how  his  son  had  carried  away  the  girl, 
which  is  a  crime  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  and  their 
prophet  Mahomet.  On  this,  the  Dasdar,  being  a 
strict  follower  of  their  law,  summoned  his  son,  and 
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insisted  on  his  restoring  the  damsel  forthwith.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  given  up  to  the  charge  of  Belasso, 
who  took  her  back  to  her  father  with  all  tenderness 
and  respect.  Ghuspar^  weeping,  flung  his  arms  round 
BelassOy  and  swore  that  he  looked  on  him  as  his 
brother,  and  should  never  cease  to  bear  witness  and 
proclaim  wherever  he  might  wander,  even  were  it  to 
those  far  lands  first  beholden  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
generous  compassion  shown  by  a  Turkish  noble  heart 
to  an  enemy  in  affliction  and  disgrace." 

Another  fine  story  of  a  Turk  "  for  whom  we  Chris- 
tians entertained  the  greatest  esteem  and  regard^" 
is  that  of  the  ^  handsome  Adeline."  As  soon  as 
Adelino  and  Maria,  of  the  great  family  of  Vomich, 
beheld  each  other,  they  felt  they  were  bom  to  be 
united.  But  the  young  girl  thought  of  her  parents 
and  her  sister,  besides  having  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  holy  Virgin  before  her  eyes,  because  Adelino  was 
a  Turk.  So  she  wept,  and  kept  the  secret  from  all 
save  her  sister  alone.  The  young  man  was  con- 
stantly hovering  about  the  Vornichs'  house,  although 
he  could  never  contrive  to  speak  to  her.  However, 
one  day  in  the  bazaar,  when  the  two  sisters  were 
standing  close  to  him,  he  sang  in  Slavonic — 

"  The  Turk  loves  the  dove.     I  am  the  Turk. 
Her  countenance  is  fiftirer  than  the  jessamine  and  lovelier  than 

the  rose. 
I  have  heard  her  speak,  and,  compared  to  her  voice,  honey  is 

bitter." 


^^  Documenit  Storid,  published  by  Soliiro  from  the  Becords  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  class  7,  cod.  ccx.  Extracts  are  given 
by  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  ii.,  under  the  title,  Diary  of  ^  Tear 
1571,  pp.  297-350.    My  other  stories  are  from  the  same  source. 

2   D 
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While  he  sang,  the  Turks  sU  laughed,  and  mi 
he  was  in  love;  and  when  he  heard  them  laugk- 
ing,  he  rose  np  hastily,  and  left  the  place..  Aai 
as  Maria  burst  into  tears,  her  father  asked  her  wbat 
was  the  matter.  Whereupon,  she  not  answering, 
but  continuing  to  sob  and  cry,  her  sister  begged 
her  father  and  brothers  not  to  attract  attention, 
promising,  if  they  would  go  quietly  home,  that  she  and 
Maria  would  tell  them  all.  And  when  they  heard  how 
it  was,  they  swore  that  she  should  go  into  a  couTeni 
But  ere  long  Maria  fell  ill.  And  when  AdeliHo 
heard  thereof,  he  shot  an  arrow  over  the  convent  wall 
into  hor  window,  one  evening,  with  a  scroll  attached  to 
it  saying,  "  If  your  parents  will  only  give  you  to  me, 
I  will  lM?come  a  Christian."  This  billet  being*  picked 
xip»  and  sent  to  the  Yomichs,  they  were  in  a  great 
rHg^\  and  demanded  that  Adeline  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  border.  Meanwhile,  the  maiden 
lang^ui^hod  and  died ;  and  she  was  buried  in  the 
<\>nvont ;  and  the  learned  Boctale  placed  the  follow- 
ing linos  ujxm  her  grave,  in  Slavonic — 

**  Our  turtlo  dovo,  with  the  soft  eyes,  was  wounded ; 
A  huutor  from  a  far  country  wounded  her  sorely — 

Poor  Maria  f 

Hor  mot  hor  and  father  chased  her  from  their  bosom — 
rhoy  rt'fu^Hl  to  comfort  the  stricken  one ;  and  the  gentle  dove 
18  dt^d—  Poor  Maria !  "  " 

**  In  the  i»mo  Diary  of  the  old  Venetian  Administrator  is 
auothor  story  of  a  Christian  girl  outwalking  her  oompanions 
uutiddo  tho  city-wTills  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  Turks 
a  chance  of  carr^-ing  her  off.  But  her  fathers  and  brothers 
bapiMMung  to  moot  the  ravishers  suddenly,  they  gave  her  up. 
**  Whon,  however,"  says  the  Rettare^  •*  we  questioned  the  girl. 
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Yet  another  story.  Some  Christians  from  the 
island  of  Brazza  had  landed  on  the  mainland  here, 
when  they  perceived  some  armed  men,  whom  they 
knew  by  their  turbans  to  be  the  enemy.  So  they 
hastily  embarked,  and  put  o£f  in  great  confusion. 
But  all  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  women  at  the  oar, 
letting  go  her  hold,  began  to  tear  her  hair  with  both 
hands,  and  screaming  out  '^  Paval !  "  fell  down,  as  if 
struck  dead,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  agonised 
mother  had  discovered  that  her  child  was  not  in  the 
boat ;  and  turning  round  they  saw  the  boy  among 
the  Turks,  crying  and  making  frantic  signs  tiiat  they 
should  return.  In  much  fear  for  their  own  lives, 
they  did  row  back.  Nor  were  they  only  chival- 
rously spared,  but  the  chief  of  the  Turks  restored 
the  boy  without    ransom,    promising    to    pay   his 


sbe  bluahed  excessively ;  and  said  that  she  had  seen  one  of  the 
Turks  before;  that  he  had  stopped  at  the  cottage  door  and  asked 
her  to  bring  him  some  water.  Then  we  immediately  perceived 
the  real  state  of  the  case."  Nor  is  it  di£ferent  to  this  day.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  mentions  having  met  a  Turk  at  Metkovitch 
"  who  had  strayed  across  the  border  on  a  love-adventnre,  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  women  of  the  Narenta,  and  gave  many 
a  Christian  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  success."  {DalmaHa^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  120.)  More  than  one  such  story  I  was  myself  told. 
One  particularly  was  so  dramatic  that  the  narrator  of  it — my 
Jewish  host  at  Zvomik — (above,  In  Bosnia,  Sect,  i.)  and  I 
amused  ourselves  with  turning  it  into  a  little  play.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  women  thus  sometimes  rising  above  the  super- 
stitious follies  of  which  they  are  the  chief  conservators.  And, 
in  the  East,  they  know  very  well  that  a  Christian  who  is  rich, 
and  does  not  care  for  his  wife,  is  practically  as  polygamous  as 
a  Muslim  is  theoretically  ;  and  that  a  Muslim  who  is  not  rioh, 
and  does  care  for  his  wife,  is  practically  as  monogamous  as  a 
Christian,  but  theoretically  is. 

2   D   2 
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While  he  B&ng,  the  Turks  all  laug^hed,  and  said 
he  was  in  love ;   and  when  he  heard  them  laugh* 
ing,  he  rose  up  hastily,  and  left  the   place.    AiMi 
as  Maria  hurst  into  tears,  her  £atther  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.     Whereupon,  she   not    answering, 
but  continuing  to  sob  and  cry,  her  sister  begged 
her  father   and  brothers    not  to  attract    attention, 
promising,  if  they  would  go  quietly  home,  that  she  and 
Maria  would  tell  them  all.  And  when  they  heard  how 
it  was,  they  swore  that  she  should  go  into  a  oonTeni 
But  ere   long  Maria  fell  ill.     And  when   Adeline 
beard  thereof,  he  shot  an  arrow  over  the  convent  wall 
into  her  window,  one  evening,  with  a  scroll  attached  to 
it,  saying,  **  If  your  parents  will  only  give  you  to  me, 
I  will  become  a  Christian."    This  billet  being  picked 
up,  and  sent  to  the  Vornichs,  they  were  in  a  great 
rage,  and  demanded  that  Adeline  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  border.     Meanwhile,  the  maiden 
languished  and  died ;  and  she   was   buried  in   the 
convent ;  and  the  learned  Boctale  placed  the  follow- 
ing lines  upon  her  grave,  in  Slavonic — 

**  Our  turtle  dove,  with  the  soft  eyes,  was  wounded ; 
A  hunter  from  a  far  country  wounded  her  sorely — 

Poor  Maria ! 

Her  mother  and  father  chased  her  from  their  bosom — 
They  refused  to  comfort  the  stricken  one ;  and  the  gentle  dove 
is  dead—  Poor  Maria  I  "  ^^ 

^®  In  the  same  Diary  of  the  old  Venetian  Administrator  is 
another  story  of  a  Christian  girl  outwalking  her  companions 
outside  the  city-walls  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  Turks 
a  chance  of  carrying  her  off.  But  her  fathers  and  brothers 
happening  to  meet  the  ravishers  suddenly,  they  gave  her  up. 
•*  When,  however,"  says  the  Beitore,  •*  we  questioned  the  girl, 
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soldiers  the  share  which  would  have  been  their& 
And  "  it  was  a  fine  sight,"  says  the  Venetian  official, 
"  when  the  little  boy  was  restored  to  his  mother,  and 
all  embraced  him;  and  his  mother  ran  to  embrace 
the  Turk  also,  crying  and  sobbing ;  and  everybody's 
heart  melted,  even  the  enemy's  likewise."  *• 

§  8.  Such  tales   as    these — ^as   the    Montenegrin 
piesmas  have  already  given  me  occasion  to  remark — 
such  tales  as  these  body-out  for  us  as  living  realities 
those  great  processes  of  History  to  which,  in  the  first 
paragraphs   of  this    section,   as  indeed    constantly 
throughout  this   work,  I  have  referred — processes 
which,  not  thus  bodied-out,  are  mere  lines  that  may 
give  some  conception,  perhaps,  of  the  abstract  fi>rm, 
but  no  realisation  of  the  concrete  fact.     Both    are 
needed  for  a  true  knowledge  of  History.     To  see 
only  the  general  processes  of  great  continuous  periods 
is  like  seeing  but  the  outlines  of  the  human  figure. 
To  regard  only  the  individual  life  of  some   special 
isolated  period  is   like   regarding  but  some   single 
feature  of  a  figure  of  which  the  contiguous  parts,  as 
well  as  the  general  whole,  are  shrouded  in  darkness. 
But  join  to  the  apprehension  of  such  general  processes 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  the  realisation  of 
such  individual  lives  as  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate, 
and  History  appears  as  it,  indeed,  really  is — not  the 
record  of  an  evolving  Idea,  as  with  Hegel,  but  of  a 
developing  Life.    In  our  generalisations,  we  see  great 

**  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  citing  the  story  which  imme- 
diately follows  this  one  in  the  Diary,  given  by  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  218.  For  similar  conduct,  a  Christian  throws  his  arms  round 
a  Turk,  embracing  him  heartily,  and  calling  him  "  My^  brother !  " 
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processes  of  Human  Development  working  themselves 
out  through  di£ferentiations  and  antagonisms.  But  in 
such  stories  as  I  have  just  cited,  we  not  only  see  that 
the  antagonistic  elements  of  such  processes  are,  on  both 
sides,  even  such  men  and  women  as  ourselves ;  but  find 
them,  even  when  Turks  and  Christians,  recognising 
their  human  kinship  ;  throwing  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms,  smote  by  some  touch  of  kindness,  that 
makes  them  feel  themselves,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
one,  amid  the  worst  heat  and  passion  of  their  tragic 
conflict.  And  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
such  facts  of  our  closer  regard  of  Human  History, 
save  one  profoundly  confirmatory  of  the  gener- 
alisations of  our  larger  survey  of  it  ?  What  infer- 
ence can  we  draw  but  this,  that,  if  the  feeling  of 
human  kinship  asserts  itself  even  thus  momentarily 
amid  the  most  bitter  antagonisms,  it  will  assert  itself 
more  and  more  permauently  as  the  conditions  of 
such  antagonism — ignorance  and  superstition,  poverty 
and  tyranny — are  more  and  more  diminished  ?  And 
what  is  this  but  an  inference  consilient  with  our 
highest  generalisations,  an  inference  that  the  em- 
bittered antagonism  of  separate  lives,  individual  and 
national,  will  become  transformed,  at  length,  into 
the  reciprocal  action,  the  mutual  determination,  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  one  life — Humanity  ? 

§  9.  I  was  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Venetian  Administrator,  who  relates  such  stories  as 
those  I  have  just  cited,  "  that  your  Excellencies  may 
perceive  on  what  terms  we  are  with  the  Turks  " — I 
was  very  much  of  his  opinion  that  there  are  among 
them  many  "  true  and  loyal  cavaliers,  who,  if  they 
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pledge  their   faith,  keep  it  as  honestly  as  though 
they  were  of  our   own  holy   religion.**      The   pio- 
turesqueness  also,  romance,  and  adventurefulness  of 
those  provinces  of  Europe  which  Turkish  occupation 
has  made  provinces  of  Asia,  had  greatly  delighted 
me.     And  it  was  with  no  small  regret  that  I  found 
myself,  towards  sunset,  close  on  the  fix)ntier.     Yet  I 
could  not  have   imagined   that,  on    crossing  it,   I 
should,  in  so  surprisingly  sudden  a  way,  enter  a  new 
world.     Yet,  really,  from  Asia,  at  the  first  Austrian 
guard-house,  I  passed  into  Europe.     And  at  Metko- 
vitch,  first  town   though   it  is  on    the   Dalmatian 
side,   instead   of   being    delighted    anew   'with    the 
exquisite  picturesqueness  and  romance  of  an  Oriental, 
one  was  depressed  with  the  dull  squalor  and  prose  of 
a  Western,  country-town.     My  horseback  journeys 
with  armed  escorts  now  over,  my  first  business  on 
dismounting  was  to  secure  a  place  in  a  diligence ; 
and  to  find  a  money-changer,  I  had  to  go,  not  to  a 
coffee-,  but  to  a  wine-shop.     But  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  I  was  met  by  the  Ottoman  Agent  here,  a 
Bulgarian,  who  had   been   telegraphed   to   by   the 
Pasha,  and  who  hospitably  entertained  me  at   his 
own   house.     And   thus,   though  now  beyond   the 
bounds  of  Ottoman  rule,  I  found  myself  still  within 
those  of  Turkish  kindness. 
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'*  It  remains  only  to  be  oonfiidered,  whether  promises  extorted  by 
foroe,  without  right,  can  be  thought  consent,  and  how  &r  they 
bind  :  to  which  I  shall  say,  they  bind  not  at  all ;  because  what- 
soever another  gets  from  me  by  force,  I  still  retain  the  right 
of.  .  .  .  He  that  forced  a  promise  from  mo,  ought  presently  to 
restore  it,  i,e,  quit  me  of  the  obligation  of  it :  or  I  may  resume 
it  myself,  i.e.  choose  whether  I  will  perform  it.  .  .  .  Nor  does 
it  at  all  alter  the  case  to  say,  '  I  gave  my  pjomise,'  no  more 
than  it  excuses  the  force,  and  passes  the  right  when  I  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  deliver  my  purse  myself  to  a  thief,  who 
demands  it  with  a  pistol  at  my  breast." — ^Lockb,  Of  Civil  Chvem- 
ment,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  451. 
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CHAPTER  I-— IN  DALMATIA. 

SECTION  I. — ALONG  THE  LITTORAL. 

§  1.  Metkoyitoh  stands  on  the  landward  slope  of  a 
spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps  that  seaward  look  on  the 
long  gulf  that  divides  Illyria  from  Italy.  In  its 
neighbourhood,  as  we  have  already  found  at  Scodra, 
and  as  we  shall  later  find  at  Sissek,  there  are  not 
only  historical  memories,  but  remains  which  would 
tempt  one  again  to  disquisition  on  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  Celtic  Empire,  or  rather  Kingdoms,  of 
the  Classic  Period.  But  we  must,  I  fear,  start  at  once 
on  our  journey  to  the  crest  of  these  Maritime  Alps, 
and  thence  along  the  Littoral  to  Ragusa.  First,  we 
descend  to,  and  skirt  the  vast  expanse  of  the  flooded 
fields — famous  for  eels,  and  infamous  for  fevers — the 
flooded  fields  that  once,  unflooded,  and  cultivated, 
were  among  the  chief  home-supports  of  the  piratical 
Media3val  (639-977)  State  of  the  Narentines,  the 
destruction  of  which  first  established  the  power  of 
Venice.  Then,  ascending,  we  have  a  singular  illus- 
tration of  that  artificiality  of  political  arrangement 
which, — if  diplomats  would  but  recognise  the  feet — 
it  is,  under  the  new  conditions  of  national  develop- 
ment, as  futile  to  attempt  to  renew,  as  to  endeavour 
to  perpetuate.  The  roadway  was  Austrian,  but  its 
sides  were  TorkisL     It  ran  through  that  strip  of 
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territory  by  which,  at  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz 
(1718),  the  politic  Ragusans  got  the  Infidel  Turb 
to  separate  them  from  the  Christian  Venetians.  And 
soon  after,  the  Adriatic,  with  the  wonderful  laby- 
rinth of  islands  torn  from  this,  its  eastern  littoral, 
bursts  on  our  gaze. 

§  2.  It  recalled  the  view  of  the  Nile-oasis  from  the 
Rock-tomb  of  Stabl-Antar,  high  on  the  Libyan  hills 
that  rise  behind  Asyoot,  the  capital  of  the  Saeed,  or 
Upper  Egy pt.^   By  what  strange  association  of  ideas  ? 
By  no  similarity,  certainly,  between  the  exjjorienced, 
and  the  remembered  scene;  but  by  identity  in  the 
reflection  to  which  each  gave  rise — the  dependence 
of  the   development  of  Man   on  the  conditions  of 
Nature.     In  the  view  from  Stabl-Antar,  one  saw  a 
power  of  food-production  from  which  followed   in  a 
long  chain  of  economic  efiects  and  causes,  "  the  rela- 
tion  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and  hence 
the  whole  constitution  of  Society."     One  saw  also 
that   "  the  speed   with   which  wealth  was  created, 
and  the  proportions  in  which  it  was  divided  "  were 
thus  determined.    And  one  further  saw  that,  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  consequences  of  a  perpetuated 
poverty,  there  fatally  followed,  from  these  physical 
conditions,    submissiveness,    ignorance,    and    super- 
stition,* 

Just  such  another  view,  I  now  gazed  on,  of 
a  necessarily  determined  Human  Development.  An 
island-labyrinth  of  sudden  sally  and  secure  retreat 
lay  at  my  feet,  between  sterile  mountains  and  the 

1  Soo  /«#  and  Osiris,  chap.  ii.         ^  Ibid,  chap.  ii.  pp.  230-3. 
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chief  sea-route  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
And  I  saw  that  Piracy  could  not  but  have  been  here 
developed  more  continuously,  and  on  a  grander  scale, 
than  anywhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  And  it 
has,  in  fact,  been,  as  one  sees  that  it  could  not  but 
have  been.  Swept-out  again  and  again,  from  the 
times  of  the  Romans  to  those  of  the  Venetians,  these 
Isles  of  the  Desperate,  shadowed  by  Sterility  and 
shadowing  Wealth,  have  ever  anew  bred,  and  been 
the  homes  of,  men  who,  not  without  excuse,  have 
gained  by  plunder  what  they  could  not  earn  by 
labour.  More,  then,  I  seemed  here  to  look  down  on 
than  the  natural  conditions  that  necessitated  the 
development  of  Piracy  in  the  Adriatic.  I  looked  on 
what  materially  symbolised  the  fatal  conditions  of 
all  Human  Crime — inability  to  earn  by  labour,  and 
opportunity  to  gain  by  plunder. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  in  reference  to  the  fatality  of 
the  Egyptian  Nature-powers,  "if  Science,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  gives  of  the  conditions  of  Man's 
existence,  shows  him  to  be,  while  ignorant  of  them, 
in  bondage  to  them ;  it  shows  him  also  to  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  knowledge  of  these  conditions,  and 
power  thence  arising  of  modifying  them,  free."^ 
Some  such  knowledge,  and  some  such  power  we  have, 
at  length,  attained.  Socialism  is  the  doctrine  in 
which  that  enfranchising  knowledge  and  power,  so 
far  as  hitherto  attained,  is  expressed.  And  in  aiming 
at  insuring  to  all  the  conditions  of  productive  labour, 
and  making  it  impossible  for  any  to  be  independent 

^  Isit  and  Onm,  p.  32U. 
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of  such  labour,  Socialism  strikes  at  the  root  both  of 
Poverty  and  of  Crime. 

§  3.  Immediately  beneath  us,  when  -we  first  looked 
down   on  the  Pirate-isles  of  the  Adriatic,   was  the 
famous  port  of  Elek,  with  its  Turkish  g'uardhoiue^ 
but  Austrian  harbour.     And  having  descended,  and 
gone  some  little  way  beyond  the    guardhouse,  we 
came  on  another  of  those  evidences  of  the  untruth 
of  the  supernatural  pretensions  of  Christianity  which 
are,   at  first,   so   startling,  yet  are   soon    found  so 
common,  in  all  the  Eastern  division  of  Christendom. 
The  circumstances  were  narrated  to  me  by  my  fellow- 
traveller,    Baron   von   Lichtenberg,    who    had   left 
Mostar  a  couple  of  days  before  I  did,  but  whom  I 
had  joined  at  Metkovitch.     A  party  of  some  230 
Turks  had  gone  to  a  well  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  guardhouse  to  draw  water.     There,  in  this  little 
enclosed  glen  of  sterile  rocks  which  we  are   now 
passing  through,   they  were   &llen   upon  by   1000 
Christians,  ambuscaded  behind  those  low  trees  and 
bushes,  and  in  those  ruined  cottages,  and  massacred 
to  a  man.     That,  of  course,  was  all  quite  civilised, 
as  civilisation  is  still  conceived.     But  low  as  our 
practical  notions  of  civilisation  still  are,  they  have, 
in  those   parts  of  Christendom,  otherwise   civilised 
than   only    by   Christianism,   got  high   enough,   at 
least,  not  only  to  condemn,  but  to  make  impossible 
what  was  here  to  be  seen — base  and  dastardly  muti- 
lation of  the  wounded ;  shameful  stripping  and  out- 
raging of  the  dead ;  and  exposure,  unburied,  to  be 
torn  by  vultures,  and  quarrelled  over  by  wolves — 
nay,  even  by  the  dogs  whom  Man  has  taught  to  look 
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up  to  him  as  a  God,  yet,  by  the  hellish  depths  of  his 
own  hatreds,  lowered  himself  beneath.  We  might 
have  many  an  equally,  but  hardly  a  more,  striking 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  Christianism 
has  been  but  one,  and  by  no  means  the  chief,  of  the 
causes  of  which  the  result  is  the  high  civilisation  of 
Western  Europe.  In  Eastern  Europe,  we  find  an 
analytic  experiment  performed  to  our  hand.  The 
influences  of  the  renaissance  of  Classic  Literature, 
of  the  re-birth  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  and  of 
the  outburst  of  the  French  Eevolution,  have  been 
here  excluded.  Of  the  chief  Western  agencies  of 
civilisation  we  find  only  Christianism.  And  of  the 
civilisation,  the  fruit  of  Christianism  alone,  we 
see  the  low  character  in  the  barbarism  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

§  4.  But  we  have  now  for  some  time  been  in  the 
territory  of  the  old  Eepublic  of  Bagusa,  and  briefly  to 
recall  its  history  will  be  as  little  irrelevant,  as  the  con- 
siderations just  indicated,  to  a  general  discussion  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  of  the  relations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  For  the  history  of  Bagusa  is  really  an 
illustrated  epitome  of  these  relations.  The  foundation 
of  Bagusa  Vecchia,  and  Epidaurus,  dates  even- 
further  back  (689  B.C.)  than  that  Sixth  Century  B.C. 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  era  from  which  the 
beginning  of  the  Modem  Age,  or  that  of  Eurasian 
Civilisation,  may  be  most  truly  reckoned.  And 
already  probably  in  the  Sixth  Century  a.o. — when 
the  Cymric  chief,  whom  the  trouvhres  of  half  a  mil- 
lennium later  transformed  into  the  King  Arthur  of 
Bomance,  was  fighting,  in  what  are  now  the  Scottish 
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and  English  Borders,  against  the  barbarom  Saxon 
invaders  of  the  Western  Empire* — ^probably  akeidj 
in  the  Sixth   Century,  lUyrian   refugnees,  from  the 
barbarous  Slavonic  invaders  of  the  System  EII^liIe, 
formed  among  the  ^^  Laos  "  rocks,  the  original  fishing 
village   of   Lausa,    from    which    Ragusa  —  whence 
afterwards  **  Argosy,'*   a  ship  of  that    port — would 
appear  to  be  derived.     But  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  next — the  seventh   century — the    great  cen- 
tury of  the  Arabian  conquests  of  Islam,  that  Ilagaea 
was  really   founded.     To    the    Roman    colonists  of 
Epidaurus  it  owes  its  origin.     Here,  what   remained 
of  them,  after  the  destruction  of  their    famous  city 
by  a  combined  host  of  Saracens  and  Slavonians  (656), 
established  themselves.   Thus  Bagusa  was  established 
as  the  refuge  of  a  last  remnant  of  Greco-Roman 
Civilisation  on  the  Illyrian  coast     And  the  history 
of  the  little  Republic  falls  so  distinctly  into  three 
periods  coincident  with  the  last  of  the  Five  Periods 
into    which    I    have    distinguished    the    history    of 
Europe  and  Asia,  dated  from  the  Sixth  Century,  B.C., 
as  to  form,  I  think,  a  further  verification   of  the 
accordance   of    these    Periods   with    really   distinct 
stages  in  the  history  of  Modern  or  Eurasian  Civilisa- 
tioji.      These   three   later   periods   I   have    already 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Arabian,  the  Turanian, 
and  the  Transitional ;  or  the  Mediaeval,  the  Feudal, 
and  the  Present.     And  with  these  general  Periods 
of  Eurasian   history  correspond   the   Periods,   first, 
of  the   growth ;    secondly,    of  the    greatest   power 

*  See  Arthurian  Localities, 
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and    splendour;    and    thirdly,   of    the    decline,   of 
Bagusa. 

§  5.  Generally  characterised,  the  history  of  Ea- 
gusa  is  that  of  a  struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  Medi- 
terranean—  which  then  meant  the  only  sea-trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia — with  Venice  its  great 
rival  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf— a  history,  of  which 
the  epochs  are  the  various  treaties  negotiated  with 
the  potentates  both  of  the  East  and  the  West  to  save 
Bagusa,  and  its  trade,  from  the  destruction  ever 
menaced  by  the  Winged  Lion.  The  Greek  Emperors 
were  its  chief  protectors.  The  little  Republic  also 
strengthened  itself  by  alliances  with  the  Norman 
princes  of  Naples,  and  with  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
But  Commerce  has  no  religious  prejudices,  nor  any 
scruples,  "  the  sacred  thirst  of  gold."  Pious  were 
the  Bagusaus,  but  also  prudent,  and  the  first  in 
Europe  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the 
Infidels  (1359).  The  shrewdness  of  this  treaty  accom- 
plished for  them  greater  miracles  than  even  faith  in 
their  local  god,  S.  Biagio.  It  not  only  put  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Levant  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bagusans  during  the  long  wars  of  their  Genoese 
and  Venetian  rivals  with  the  Turk ;  but  saved  both 
the  fortune  and  independence  of  the  Bepublic,  when 
the  victories  of  the  Ottomans  made  them  masters  of 
all  the  countries  adjoining  the  little  Ocean-city.  Thus 
the  Feudal  Period,  and  particularly  the  latter  part  of 
it — the  14th  and  15th  centuries  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453) — was,  in  every 
respect,  the  Golden  Age  of  Bagusa.  To  this  period 
belong  its  greatest  architectural  monuments.     And 
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to  this  period  also  belong,  if  not  the  greatest,  the 
greater  number,  of  its  celebrated  men,  who,  like  the 
Scots,*  were  at  this  time,  scattered  as  professora  id 
most  of  the  Universities  of  Europe. 

§  6.  But  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  d 
Good  Hope,  the  great  External  Oceans  between 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  became  the  true  Medi- 
terranean; and  over  this  larger  Mediterranean, 
lay  now  the  chief  sea-routes  of  the  trade  ol 
Europe  and  Asia.  Hence,  with  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  opening  of  our  Present  Transitional 
Period,  the  decadence  of  Bagusa  began.  To  this, 
the  enmity  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  unfortunate  mari- 
time expeditions  into  which  the  Republic  was  dragged 
by  that  Emperor,  further  contributed.  And  the 
accidents  of  a  great  earthquake  (1667)  and,  im- 
mediately thereafter,  of  a  great  fire,  by  which,  noi 
only  a  great  part  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  waii 
destroyed,  but  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  perished, 
brought  the  effects  of  these  general  causes  to  a 
climax  of  ruin.  A  treaty,  however,  was  concluded 
with  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Hungary  (1684), 
promising  to  respect  for  ever  the  independence 
and  privileges  of  the  Republic  —  a  treaty  the 
traveller  recalls  with  a  smile  as  he  passes  the 
Austro-Hungarian  sentinels  at  the  gates.  And  the 
cession  of  Klek  and  Sutorina  to  the  Turks  at  the 
Peace  of  Passarowitz  (1718)  secured  the  Republic 
against  its  hostile  Christian  neighbour,  in  surround- 
ing  its   territory   by   that   of   the   friendly   Infidel 

»  See  Burton,  The  Scot  A  broad. 
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conqueror.  But  new  perils  it  .  soon  experienced 
when  the  Eussian  flag  first  appeared  in  the  Medi- 
terranean (1768) ;  and  still  greater  when  the  wars 
of  the  French  Eevolution  began.  Napoleon,  seeing 
the  advantage  this  neutral  port  might  be  to  British 
commerce,  ordered  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
General  Lauriston  (1806) ;  and  thereupon,  its  suburbs 
were  burnt  and  plundered  by  the  Bussians  and 
Montenegrins.  And  finally,  taken  from  the  French 
by  the  British  and  Austrians  united  (1814),  it  was, 
along  with  the  island  of  Lissa,  which  we  had  taken 
and  occupied  (1812-1814),  given  up  to  Austria  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815).  But  Venice,  its 
ancient  rival,  was  also  given,  at  the  same  time,  to 
Austria.  As  the  one  is  now  united  to  a  free  Italy, 
so  may  the  other  be,  at  no  distant  day,  to  a  free 
lUyria  !  And  as  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ruined ;  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  will 
perhaps  revive,  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
restore  the  Asiatic  trade  of  Bagusa. 

§  7.  It  was  the  stony  sterility  of  these  Maritime 
Alps  that  forced  their  inhabitants  to  become  pirates, 
or  merchants.  Yet  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their 
rocky  cradles  has  ever  made  the  Dalmatians  as  home- 
loving,  if  as  adventurous,  as  Highlanders  generally 
are.  And  there  is,  at  least,  one  nook  of  these  sea- 
bathed  mountains,  and  one  village  that,  even  by  the 
stranger,  may  be  beloved.  Nothing  more  romantically 
lovely  have  I  seen  than  Canoza.  In  a  nook  it  lies 
into  which  the  road,  on  either  side,  descends.  Bocks 
there  are  still  everywhere ;  but  there  is  soil  enough 
not  only  for  vines  and  olives,  but  for  something  of  a 

2  E 
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wood,  down  towards  the  sea ;  and  above  all,  for  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  village — twin    plane-trees, 
some  forty  feet  in  girth.     From  the  terrace  of  the 
Church,  a  little  way  up  the  road,  ont  of  the  village, 
one  looks  down  into  a  beautiful  tree-covered  hollow 
and  out  on  an  azure  sea,  and  historic  islanda    It 
was   Sunday,  and  the   peasants    were    all   en  fete. 
Bands  of  village-maidens,  decked  in  their  best,  were 
roving  about,  inviting  adventure.      And  they  were 
not  only  **  tres  jolies,"  as  I  remarked  ;   but,  as  the 
Baron,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Consnl  at  Kagnsa, 
said,  "  assez  libres."     Whose  festival  they  were  cele- 
brating I  did  not  ask.     But  it  was  probablv  some 
feast  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin."     And  if  it  had  been 
that  of  her  predecessor,  the  Beneficent  Aphrodite  it 
could  not  have  been  celebrated  with  a  more  g'enerous 
liberality  than  by  these  charming  Heathens.     Again 
I  was  impressed  with  the  wonderful  irony   of  the 
commentary  of  actual  practice  on  professed  beliefs ; 
and  again  impressed  with  the  wonderful  smallness 
both  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  change,  so  far 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned,  in  the 
Christian  transformation  of  Classic  Heathenism.     A 
description  of  Heathen  popular  life  in  an  idyll  of 
Theocritus  (b.c.  280)  is  wonderfully  near  the  reality 
of  many  a   scene   ot   Christian   popular  life.     The 
sexual  morality  commonly  supposed  to  be  distinctive 
of  Christianity  is,  in  fact,  as  caused  by  Christian 
beliefs,  quite  exceptional.     Where  it  exists,  it  is  far 
more  due  to  other,  to  economic  and  social,  than  to 
religious,  causes.     And  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
more  that,   with    the   critical  spirit  of  the   experi- 
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mental  investigator,  one  inquires  into  the  compara- 
tive influence  of  theological  beliefs  on  morality, 
the  less  general  and  permanent  will  that  influence 

be  found. 

§  8.  But  our  observations,  as  we  journey  along  a 

road  cut-out  towards  the  base  of  the  steep  sides 
of  these  Maritime  Alps,  afford  still  further  evidence  of 
the  surprisingly  small  influence  for  good  of  theolo- 
gical notions,  even  the  best,  and  the  incalculably 
great  influence  of  natural,  and  economic,  conditions. 
Stony  and  desolate  as  the  sides  of  these  mountains 
are,  as  anything  that  can  be  imagined ;  yet,  as  we 
journey  on,  we  are  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
wonderful  way  they  are  terraced  with  vineyards  and 
oliveyards.  Whence  came  the  capital  that  must 
have  been  expended  on  these  terraces  ?  The  natural 
conditions  of  Piracy  have,  under  a  change  of  his- 
torical relations,  become  the  conditions  of  an  upbreak 
of  the  primitive  Socialism  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  the 
entry  of  its  inhabitants  on  the  great  transitional 
stage  of  Individualist  Development.  The  Dalmatians 
have  still  all  the  seafaring  instincts  of  the  land's 
inhabitants  of  whatever  race  from  the  Classical  to 
the  Present  Period.  But  having,  in  our  present 
times,  found  it  impossible  to  gain  by  plunder,  and 
possible  to  earn  by  labour,  they  have  from  Sea- 
robbers  changed  into  Sea-captains.  Nor  are  they 
famous  only  as  bold,  and  adventurous,  but  as 
thrifty,  and  home-loving  sailors.  They  voyage  to 
all  lands,  but  only  to  return  to  these  sterile,  yet 
beloved,  highlands  and  islands  of  the  Adriatic.  Re- 
turning, however,  with  fortunes,  the  result  of  years 
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^■i&ne — the  Stradone.     I  was  put  in  mind  of  the  cities 
fifoi  old  Italian  Republics ;   and  after  the  low,  irre- 
kxgiilar,    and    often   but    mud-built    houses     of    the 
VI  Oriental,   or    half-Oriental    towns,   I   had,  for  the 
h  previous  three  or  four  months,  been  passing  through, 
)i  or   sojourning  in ;    1   was  given   most  vividly   to 
fk  realise  being  again  within  the  bounds,  not  only  of 
1/  Western  Civilisation,  but  of  that  Civilisation  in  one 
;    of  its  most  ancient  seats.   And  unquestionably  higher 
.    — notwithstanding  its  mythologic  creed  and  idola- 
trous worship — unquestionably  higher,  because  more 
complex   and   more   progressive,   is   Western,   than 
Eastern,  Civilisation.      The  absolute  judgments  of 
partisanship   are    as   impossible    for    the    scientific 
student   of  Human,  as  for   his  brother-student   of 
Natural,  phenomena.     No  less  in  the  study  of  Hu- 
manity, than  in  that  of  Nature,  one  isin  a  sphere  of 
relativity.     In  both  cases,  one  judges  forces  simply 
in  reference  to  the  process  of  Evolution  or  Progress, 
to  which  they   contribute.     In  judging  the  more 
complex    sets   of  forces,   what  may  be   said   with 
respect  to  one  general  aspect,  or  one  special  element 
of  them,  may  require  the  very  reverse  to  be  said 
of  some   other  general  aspect,  or  special  element. 
And  with  respect  to  no  set  of  forces  is  this  more 
true  than  with  respect  to  those  we  commonly  indicate 
under  the  name  of  Christian ;  but  ought  rather  to 
distinguish  as  Western,  or  European,  Civilisation. 
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and  Ottoman  Consuls-General  aflforded  me  all  the 
facility  I  could  desire  of  further  informing  myself  on 
the  Eastern  Question. 

§  2.  Important  elements  in  that  vast  and  compli- 
cated question,  are  the  political  parties  of  Austrian 
Illyria.  Thus  I  may  sum  up  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  with  respect  to  their  aims,  and  chances. 
These  parties  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Italian, 
the  Austrian,  and  the  Illyrian.  The  first  dreams  of 
a  reunion  with  Italy,  but,  except  in  Trieste,  is  quite 
insignificant  both  in  force  and  numbers.  Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise.  The  Dalmatians  have  nothing  to 
thank  Italy  for ;  the  government  of  their  depen- 
dencies by  the  Venetians  was  the  most  grinding 
tyranny ;  and,  not  only  in  general  practice,  but  on 
avowed  principle,  their  subjects  were  kept  in  abject 
poverty  and  ignorance.^  What  may  be  called  the 
Austrian  party  is  considerably  more  powerful,  or 
rather  less  insignificant.  Its  aim  is  to  unite  Slavonia, 
Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  into  a  Catholic  Kingdom,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  party  that  is  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  Catholicism,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  a  de- 
nationalising tendency ;  and  the  party  has  little  or 
nothing  of  the  force  in  it  of  popular  passion  and 
progress.  It  is  the  third  of  the  above-named  parties, 
the  Orthodox  and  National  party,  that  alone  has 
popular  force  in  the  present,  or  gives  promise  of 
progress  in  the  future.  It  has  for  its  clear  and 
passionately  pursued  aim,  the  union  of  all  the  South 
Slavs  in  one  independent  Confederation.     And  this 

^  See  Wilkinson,  DcUnuUia. 
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Dalmatian    party    has     everywhere,     therefore,  in 
Illyria,  allies  and  sustainers.     As  to  feeling  towards 
Russia,    Baron    von    Lichtenberg    onlj    confirmed 
what  the    reader    may   remember    that    we  found 
the    strongest    proofs    of^    both    at    Belgrade   and 
Cettinje,  when  he  said,  "  There  need  be   no  fear  rf 
Russia  gaining  willing  subjects  here.     They  may  all 
gladly  accept  her  assistance  when  they  need  it.     But 
she   would   find   the  most    bitter    enemies    in   her 
South   Slavic  kindred,  if  she  attempted    to   annex 
them."     And  my  old  sailor-host  was    nothing  less 
than    fierce    against  the   Russians  :    "  Bad    as  the 
Turks  are,"  said  he,  "  we  lUyrians  would    rather  be 
ruled  by  them  than  by  the  Russians." 

§  3.  Here  also  one  learned  to  realise  the  fact  that 
Illyrian  Nationality  has  traditions,  not  only  of  mili- 
tary prowess,  but  of  literary  culture,  to  feed  itself  on, 
and  aspire  to  renew.     I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the 
chief  representa-tives  of  the  old  Ragusan  nobles,  the 
Baron  Ghetakli-Gondola.     His  nobility  was  of  that 
highest  kind  characterised  by  Aristotle  in  his  incom- 
parable definition  of  EiVyei/eta,  or  "  Grood-birth,"  ifrxcuo^ 
TrXouTo?  KoX  aperi)^ — "  wealth  and  virtue  from  of  old." 
The   treatise  De  Eesolutione  et  Compositione  Mathe^ 
matica  of  a  Grhetaldi   (1620)  anticipated  by  seven 
years  Descartes'  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 
And   the    Osmanide   of    a   Gondola    (1622)    is   the 
Illyrian  Epic*     These  two,  with  Boscovitch — whose 
Theoria   Philosophice   Naturalisy  reducing   all  Forces 

«  Politics. 

^  See  Patini,  Researches  on  the  Danube  and  Adriatic^  for  an 
acruunt  of  this  jK)ein  and  poet. 
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ad  unicam  Legem  Virium  (1763),  was  the  antecedent 
of  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces 
— ^were  the  exceptions  I  alluded  to  when,  in  briefly 
recalling  the  history  of  Ragusa,^®  I  said  that,  to 
the  Feudal  Period  belonged,  "if  not  the  greatest, 
the  greater  number,  of  its  celebrated  men.".  Nor 
has  the  Illyrian  Athens  lost,  in  the  present  century, 
its  power  of  producing  men  of  great  literary  genius. 
I  have  already,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  had 
occasion  to  refer  at  some  length  to  the  labours  of  the 
great  Ragusan  jurist,  M.  Valtazar  Bogisich.^^  But 
Bagusans  are  by  no  means  the  only  lUyrians  who 
have  achieved  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean Literature  and  Science.  Among  such  others 
may  be  named  the  "celebrated  De  Dominis,"  as 
Newton  calls  him,^*  who  in  his  work  De  Radiis  Vis^ 
ac  LuciSj  written  in  1590,  though  not  printed  till 
1611,  set  forth  the  true  theory  of  the  prismatic 
colours."  Not  only  as  a  scientific,  but  as  a  theological, 
writer  he  was  famous.  And  having  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  abjured  Papacy,  he  found  a  liberal  patron 
in  James  I.,  who  made  him  Dean  of  Windsor. 

§  4.  Of  the  general  discussions  of  the  Eastern 
Question  I  took  part  in  at  Bagusa,  the  most  interest- 
ing was  certainly  that,  one  evening,  at  the  residence 
of  the  Ottoman  Consul-General — an  old  palace  of  a 
Ragusan  noble,  near  Q-ravosa.  There  was  a  larger 
dinner-party   than   usual.      In   the  company  were 

^®  Above,  Sect.  I.  "  Above,  In  Montenegro^  Sect.  IL 

12  Optics,  lib.  i.  part  ii.  Pr.  ix. 

1^  For  a  farther  aocoimt  of  him,  see  Wilkinson,  Dalmatian 
vol.  i.  pp.  144-8. 
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representatives  of  almost  every  race  in  the  0 
Empire;   Turks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians  of 
Greeks   and  Albanians,   Bosnians    and   Balg« 
of   Europe;    and    representatives     also     of    t 
grade  in  the  Ottoman  Service ;  a  Pasha,  Bejs, 
Eflfendis.     The  British  Diplomatic  Agent  and  mj 
were  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  did  not  wear 
fez.     And  I  need  scarcely  add  that   the  discusa 
was,  as  usual,  in  French  when  the  company ;  thou^ 
in  half  a  dozen  other  languages  when  only  a  coimtr 
man,  was  addressed. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  for  a  time  ol 
the  Boumanians,  of  whom  some  of  the   g^uests  had 
had  long  personal  experience.    Their  manners  were 
admitted  to  be  still  rather  loose ;  but  by  no  means  so 
much  so  now  as  formerly ;  and  their  aspirations  as  a 
nation  were  said  to  be  elevating  them,  as  one  could 
readily  believe,  as  individuals.     Still,  however,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  gambling,  and  consequent  mort- 
gaging  to   Jews.      Their    national    sympathies,   as 
indeed  their  affinities  by  race  and  language,  were 
much  more  with  the  Greeks  than  with  the  Slavs; 
they  had  a  great  talent  for  languages ;  and  Greek 
settlers  made  Greek  spoken  in  many  of  the  towns. 
These  were  among  the  chief  facts  stated  in  reply  to 
my  questions.**     And  they  appeared  all  to  favour  the 
idea  of  such  a  Confederation  as  had  long  appeai*ed  to 
me  to  be  indicated  by  the  greater  number  of  natural 
affinities,  and  historical  traditions ; — a  Confederation 
of  those  peoples  formerly  united  by  the  Byzantine 

^*  And  which  I  have  found  confirmed  by  recent  works  on 
Konmania. 
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Empire — a  Confederation — for  the  purposes,  at  least, 
of  external  defence,  and  internal  communication — 
of  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Roumanians. 

Leaving  the  dining-room,  we  lit  our  cigars  or 
cigarettes  in  the  charming  loggia  into  which  it 
opened ;  thence — some  a  longer,  some  a  shorter 
time  enchanted  by  the  serene  light  of  stars  innumer- 
able, unpaled  by  a  crescent  moon — ^we  looked  down 
on  the  hedge-divided  garden,  and  out  on  a  hill- 
inclosed  inlet  of  the  sea;  and  then  entered  the 
elegant  salonsj  which  were  to  be  the  scene  of  an 
unpremeditated  debate.  The  news  of  the  day  being 
unfavourable,  the  question  arose,  How  is  the  Empire 
to  be  saved  ?  Animatedly  and  earnestly  the  question 
was  discussed.  But  the  discussion  was  chiefly  be- 
tween the  Pasha  and  all  the  others;  I  being  the 
only  one,  I  believe,  who  took  the  side  of  the  Pasha. 
The  Diplomatist  maintained  a  diplomatic  silence, 
saying  only,  when  appealed  to,  that  he  listened  with 
much  interest. 

Our  host,  constantly  seconded  by  one  or  other  of 
his  guests,  maintained  with  great  ardour  that  only 
by  Liberal  Institutions,  and,  above  all,  by  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  could  the  Ottoman  Empire  be  saved. 

"  Very  differently,  as  I  think,'*  said  the  Pasha. 
**  Liberal  Institutions !  We  have  granted  them. 
And  what  have  been  the  results  ?  Our  Liberalism 
has  but  given  the  means  of  successful  revolt,  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  Russia."  He  supported  his 
assertion  by  the  various  facts  I  have  already  indi- 
cated *^  as  to  the  practical  results  of  the  toleration  of 

^^  See  above,  In  Bosnia,  Seot.  III.  p.  328. 
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mentary  Institutions;  or,  how  could  I  doubt  that, 
as  he  maintained,  by  these  only  could  the  Ottoman 
Empire  be  saved  ?" 

"None,"  I  replied,  "can  place  Representative 
Institutions  higher  than  I  do  above  Personal  Grovern- 
ment.  But  everything  has  its  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, and  neither  good  nor  ill  can  be  said  absolutely 
of  anything.  The  conditions  of  the  efficient  working 
of  Representative  Institutions,  and  generally  of 
Institutions  of  Self-government  or  Autonomy,  is  the 
homogeneousness,  more  or  less,  of  the  people ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  absence  of  irreconcilable  differences 
of  race  and  religion,  of  remembered  historical  past, 
and  striven-for  political  future.  Recall  the  facts 
of  History.  It  is  not  talk,  but  tyranny — foreign 
aggression,  or  domestic  oppression— that  has  welded 
conflicting  elements  into  national  unity.  It  was  the 
Norman  Conquest  that,  in  England,  made  its  various 
Teutonic  tribes  all  equally  Englishmen ;  it  was  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasions  that,  in  France,  made  men 
of  the  Langue  (T  Ocj  and  men  of  the  Langue  (T  Oily  all 
equally  Frenchmen;  and  it  was  the  English  Inva- 
sions that,  in  Scotland,  made  southern  Saxons  and 
Cymry,  and  northern  Picts  and  Scots,  all  equally 
Scotsmen.  How,  then,  can  you  expect  the  order  of 
things  to  be  reversed  in  Turkey  ?  To  expect  that 
Liberal  Institutions  will  save  the  Ottoman  Empire 
appears  to  me  not  futile  only,  but  fatal.  Whether 
or  not  the  time  is  past  for  saving  it  by  the  old 
despotic  methods,  is  another  question." 

"  There  is  our  difficulty,*'  said  the  Pasha.     "  We 
are    not    free    to    govern    in    the    old    way,    and 
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pi  I  walked  home  with  our  Diplomatic  Agent 
and  a  Syrian  Doctor  who  had  been  of  the  party. 
I  The  latter  I  asked  about  the  state  of  feeling  in 
^  Syria.  What  he  said  confirmed  the  conclusions 
which  had  been  the  results  of  my  own  travels 
there  years  ago,  and  which  I  had,  since  then,  taken 
every  opportunity  of  verifying.  In  no  degree  have 
the  Syrians,  notwithstanding  the  three  hundred  years 
since  their  conquest  (Syria  and  Egypt  1516-17 ; 
Assyria  and  Bagdad  1637),  become  assimilated  with 
the  Turks.  They  hate  them,  and — ^as  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Osman  Pasha  admitted  to  me  at 
Cettinje — are  as  much  opposed  to  their  rule  as  ever. 
But,  said  this  Syrian  Doctor,  they  would  little,  if 
at  all,  object  to  a  British  occupation;  and  would, 
indeed,  welcome  a  British  administration  of  the 
country.  We  might  be  destined,  I  thought,  to  see 
the  truth  of  this  flattering  opinion  tried.  For  if  I 
thought  there  was  stuff  enough  in  the  Turks  and 
Armenians  of  Asia  Minor  to  regenerate  themselves, 
if  they  had  but  such  means  to  do  so,  as  they  might 
be  afforded  in  a  National  Ottoman  Parliament;  I 
believed  that  Syria  could  be  regenerated  only  by  the 
direct  Protectorate  of  a  European  Power ;  and  that 
our  interests  in  India  would  make  it  in\possible  for 
us  to  permit  any  other  European  Power  than  our- 
selves to  exercise  a  Syrian  Protectorate.  But  we 
had  come  now  to  where  the  road  descended,  through 
the  Borgo  Pille  suburb,  to  the  old  city ;  and  so,  to 
the  Ottoman  Consulate,  where  the  kilted  Albanian 
Cavass  was  sitting  up  to  let  me  in. 

§  5.  Neither  here,  however,  nor  elsewhere,  did  I 
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^  a  courtyard,  thronged  with  children — it  was  a 
If  Children's  Day — from  two  to  twelve  years  old, 
b  most  being  about  seven,  eight,  or  nine.  We  men  had 
i  both  of  us  greatcoats  ;  but  the  children  were  in  rags, 
f  shoeless,  and  stockingless.  Pale  they  stood,  shiver- 
ing and  silent,  except  one  or  two  of  the  infants  who 
were  crying ;  and  the  beautiful,  dark,  long-eyelashed 
eyes  of  some  of  the  elder  girls  pleaded  for  all. 
Sitting  down  at  a  table  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
house,  the  Baron  called  out  the  names  on  the  long 
list  of  girls,  which  had  precedence  of  that  of  the  boys. 
Then  one  after  another  came  in  from  the  thronged 
courtyard,  and  each  received  a  little  coat  of  a  coarse 
but  warm  flannel  stuff;  some  also  a  chemise;  and 
all  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  red  cap.  To  most,  the 
Baron  had  a  kind  and  cheering  word  or  two ;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  than  his 
manner  with  them  all.  The  children,  he  told  me, 
had  been  at  first  so  wild  and  timid — ^not  believing 
in  the  kindness  meant  after  the  fires  and  massacres 
they  had  just  fled  from — that  they  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  come,  or  would  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  run  away.  Even  now,  on  our  entering 
the  Courtyard,  we  had  found  them  all  standing 
stifiQy  in  their  ranks  along  the  walls,  and  with  but  the 
sound  of  a  little  sob  or  cry,  here  and  there.  Delight- 
ful, however,  it  was  to  witness  how,  as  one  after 
another  went-out  with  what  she  had  got,  a  murmur 
of  joyful  talk  gradually  arose ;  how  they  came  gradu- 
ally out  of  their  ranks  and  thronged  about  the  door ; 
and  how  the  noise  gradually  so  increased,  that  it 
had  at  length  to  be  checked,  and  order  to  be  still 
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Mdition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  perils  with  which 
•Kt  is  menaced,  there  is  nothing  peculiar ;  and  that 
iH  other  Empires  show  a  condition,  and  are  menaced  by 
ti  perils,  different  in  degree   only,  and  not  in  kind. 
ff  And  a  similar   generality  I  now  saw   in  the  true 
N  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  these  Herzegovinans.     So 
i   far  from  these  Refugees  being  the  victims,  as  com 
f    monly  represented,  of  exceptional  Turkish  tyranny, 
their  sufferings  have   arisen   precisely  because  the 
Porte  has  been  unable,  because  of  local  influences, 
to  carry  out  its  reforms.     And  the  local,  or  more 
precisely,  the  landlord,  influences  which  prevented 
the    so-far    excellent    regulations  of.  Omar    Pasha 
(1852),  and  with  respect    particularly  to  the    pro- 
portion of    the    produce    to.  be    reserved    by    the 
tenant,    from    being    carried- out,    were— though 
aggravated  and  embittered  by  differences  of  theo- 
logical belief — essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which,  throughout  Europe — throughout,  indeed,  the 
civilised  world — still  prevent  better  relations  being 
established  between  Capital  and  Labour.    Thus  again, 
we  find  a  lesson  for  ourselves  when  we  penetrate  to 
the  true  causes  of  the  anarchy  and  misery  of  the 
Ottoman    Empire.     Let  us  look   to   it.     Boatloads 
shoved-out  on  the  dark  Sea  of  Misery,  by  essentially 
the  same  causes  as  the  Herzegovinan  Refugees  and 
Brigands,  are  our  own  Paupers  and  Criminals. 

SECTION  in. — ALONG  THE  SEABOARD. 

§  1.  On,  at  length,  leaving  Ragusa,   I  travelled 
through    Montenegro  and  Northern  Albania,   and 
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fArYenetian  Patricians,  tombs  of  Bishops,  aud  Eoiights, 

^  and  such  public  works  as  the  ruined  Aqueduct.    Such 

fi  monuments,  found  all  along  the  Dalmatian  Seaboard, 

^  introduce  us  to  quite  a  new  order  of  considerations ; 

I   but  all    connected   with   Italy — Venice  or  Home; 

and  all  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  study  of  the 

Eastern  Question  that  shall  be  at  all  adequate  to 

the    true    scope    of   that    "World's    Debate'* — ^to 

use,  with  a  larger  significance,  the  phrase  Gibbon 

applied    to   the    Crusades,"  which    were    but  ^the 

most   romantic   incidents  in    the  evolution  of  the 

"  Debate." 

§  2.  But  how  came  those  wonderful  bays  into 
which  we  steam  in  the  afternoon ;  those  wonderful 
bays  opening  one  into  the  other  by  narrow  straita, 
or  mouths,  called  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  ? — how  came 
these  magnificent  lakelike  harbours,  with  the  little 
city,  and  vast  fortress,  of  Cattaro  in  the  furthest 
recess  of  the  innermost  of  them,  and  the  sea-towns 
and  mountain-villages  that  addm  them  all? — and  how 
came  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast  of  Illyria  under 
Austrian,  instead  of  Venetian,  sway — under  the  flag 
of  the  Double-headed  Eagle,  instead  of  that  of  the 
Winged  Lion?  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(1798),  Venice,  which  had  been  extinguished  as  a 
Republic  by  Napoleon,  had  its  territory  partitioned 
between   fVance    and  Austria,  the  Ionian  Islands 

^*  He  closes,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  bis  fiftjr- 
nintb  chapter,  his  acconnt  of  the  Crusades,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Christians,  with  which  they  ended,  in  these  words :  *'  A  monmfol 
and  solitary  silenoe  prevailed  along  the  coast  which  had  so  long 
resounded  with  the  World's  Debate."  Decline  and  FaU^  vol.  vii. 
p.  277. 
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rt  surrendered  at  discretion.  But  the  end  of  it  all  was, 
rt  that  what  France  had  taken  from  Venice,  and  first 
li  given  to,  and  then  taken  from,  Austria,  was  now 
A  regiven  to  Austria  by  Great  Britain,  which  had  taken 
Ir   it  from  France. 

§  3.  As  a  consequence  of  this  action  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Montenegrins  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  town  that  is  naturally  their  port.  Not 
good  neighbours,  therefore,  are  the  Austrians  at 
Cattaro  and  the  Montenegrina  Nor  have  the  hardy, 
thrifty,  and  wealthy  sailors  of  the  coast  of  the  Bocche 
any  more  loyalty  to  their  present  Austrian  masters 
than  might  be  expected.  In  1869  there  was  an 
insurrection  here,  in  which  the  patriots,  or,  in  diplo- 
matic language,  the  ^^  insurgents,"  obtained  successes 
so  important  that  their  submission  had  to  be  accepted 
on  very  much  their  own  terms.  But  in  1875  that 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  reunion 
of  these  states  with  the  Illyrian  Coastland^  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  and  now 
being  accomplished,  was  definitely  resolved  on,  and 
the  first  step  towards  it  taken.  This  was  an  Im- 
perial progress  of  the  "  Schwabian  Czar "  through 
the  lands  he  rules  as  Master  {Herr)  of  Cattaro,  Duke 
of  Bagusa  and  Zara,  and  King  of  Dalmatia.  The 
Emperor's  visit  to  Cattaro  '  in  the  course  of  this 
progress  was  the  last  great  event  in  the  history  of 
the  wonderful  little  sea-mountain  town.  There 
followed,  then,  encouragement,  in  every  possible 
underhand  way,  of  insurrection  in  the  provinces  of 
which  Austria  proposed  to  deprive  her  good  friend 
the  Sultan.     And  when  the  game  was  perceived,  and 
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ving  the  Bocchey  we  were  off  the  Island  of  Lacroma, 

d  Bagusa ;  and  by  the  story  of  Richard  Coeur  de 

(itfiion*8  rescue  here  from  shipwreck,  one*s  thoughts 

miwere  brought  back  to  an  earlier  stage,  and  a  larger 

[^  view,  of  the  Eastern  Question.    Taking  ship  at  Corfu 

ti  — ^like  Cyprus,  which  he  had  just  made  a  royal  gift 

il  of  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  destined  to  be,  at  least,  a  tem- 

^1  porary  possession  of  his  descendants — he  encountered 

I  here  such  a  storm  that  there  seemed  a  certainty  of 

I    swamping,  save  some  of  the  Gods  or  Goddesses  could 

be  prevailed  on,  by  the  promise  of  a  handsome  present, 

to  come  to  the  aid  of  himself  and  his  shipmates.     He 

selected  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  virgin  spouse,  and 

mother,  of  the  Almighty  Himself.     And  to  her  he 

vowed  that,  wherever  she  might  please  to  land  thein, 

there  he  would  build  her  a  fine  church.    This  promise 

of  the  King  of  England  prevailed  with  the  Queen 

of  Heaven.     She  landed  him  and  his  ship's  company 

on  the  Island  of  Lacroma,   off  the  Porta  Plocce 

suburb   of    Kagusa.      With  knightly  good-faith  he 

immediately  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  with 

the   Benedictines  of  the  convent,  he   found  there, 

for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.     But  the  Rettore 

of   Ragusa    soon    heard    of   the    illustrious    guest 

of  the  island-monks — the  great  Richard  of  England, 

Ireland,  and  half   Prance.    He   was  offered,    and 

accepted,  the  hospitality   for  which    the  Ragusan 

merchants  were  famous.    But  when  they  knew  of  his 


century  (1538) ;  retaken  for  the  Turks  by  Barbarossa ;  and  again- 
retaken  by  allied  Venetians  and  Maltese,  by  whom  the  Pasba  of 
Bosnia,  who  attempted  to  relieve  it,  was  defeated. 
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;  world  with  his  renown,"«-to  throw  him  into  a 
i|  dungeon  and  to  load  him  with  chains. 
^  §  5.  As  illustrative  merely  of  knight-errantry,  this 
J  story— though  in  its  historical  realities  unmatched 
,  even  by  the  contemporary  fictions  of  Arthurian 
Romance — would  be  here  irrelevant.  But  it  is,  as 
illustrative  of  the  transformed  Heathenism  that 
Ohristianism  really  is  that  I  have  told  it;  and 
because  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  large  and 
thorough  grasp  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  a  realisa- 
tion of  this  fact.  The  religion  which  this  story 
illustrates  was  that  religion  of  Europe  which  at- 
tempted, in  the  Crusades,  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and 
was  by  Asia  repulsed  with  so  lofty  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  so  victorious  a  valour,  that  the  less 
idolatrous  faith  of  Asia  triumphed,  not  there  only, 
but  carried  its  banners  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
In  the  large  sense  of  a  revolt  against  mythologic 
idolatry  and  ceremonial  worship ;  of  an  affirmation, 
against  the  one,  of  the  unity  of  God ;  and  of  an 
exhortation,  against  the  other,  to  purity  of  heart — 
Christianity,  as  preached  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
had  itself  been  a  Protestantism.  But  before  the  end 
of  the  first  millennium  A.c,  Heathenism  had  practic- 
ally been  renewed  in  Europe,  just  as  in  India,  from 
which  Buddhism  had  been  expelled.  And  so  far, 
therefore,  as  theological  belief  was  concerned,  it  was 
victorious  Asia,  not  defeated  Europe,  that  was  in  the 
right,  or,  at  leasts  less  in  the  wrong,  in  the  great 
Eurasian  struggle  of  the  first  half  of  our  present 
millennium.     Nor  is  this  merely  a  judgment  with 

^^  Hnme,  History  of  Englcmd, 
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respect  to  the  past ;  it  implieB  one  ^ritli  respect  tode 
present.     A  LutheraniBin,  or  Galvinisoi,  that  affizH 
that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  the  mo^er  of  Goi, 
appears — when  the  question  is   discussed  with  di 
earnestness  with  which,  if  discussed  at  all,  it  nm 
must  be  discussed — ^petulant  and  puerile  merelT  it 
denying  her  such  titles  as  Spouse  of  God,  and  Qoes 
of  Heaven,  and  refusing  her  such  a  wcxrship  as  befiti) 
what  she  in  fact  is,  a  transformation   of  the  gml 
Goddesses  of  heathenism.  To  aflirm  Mary  of  NaaiicA 
to  have  been  the  virgin  mother  of  the  Second  Penan 
of  the  Trinity,  and  jet  to  refuse  her  the  titles,  aai 
the  worship,  claimed  for  her  by  the  tvro  greater  seds, 
the  Orthodox  and  Catholics,  is,  indeed,  to  <'  strain  ati 
gnat,  and  swallow  a  cameL'*    And  just  as  the  great 
conflict  of  the  Feudal  or  Turanian  Period  (1000—1500), 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  Christianism  ai^ 
Islamism,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great 
movement  of  European  Protestantism ;  the  present 
conflict  between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  Christian- 
ism and  Islamism,  will  certainly   cause,  is   already 
causing,  another  such  movement,  but  one  of  far  wider 
scope,  and  more  thorough  eflFectiveness. 

§  6.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  of  our 
voyage  we  moored  ofiF  Spalatro,  and  the  still  magnifi- 
cent fa9ade  of  the  palace  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  When  the  Illyrian  Emperor,  who  had 
changed  the  servile  barbarity  of  Docles,  first,  into 
the  Greek  elegance  of  Diocles,  and  then  into  the 
Roman  majesty  of  Diocletianus,  was  building  this 
palace  (305),  with  its  temples  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  iEsculapius,  the  pure  and  Protestant  religion  of 
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if  JesuB  was  at  the  very  turning-point  of  its  change 
I  into  the  new  Heathenism  of  Christianity.  Most 
I  significant  for  the  appreciation  of  the  true  causes  of 
J  this  change  is  the  wider  vogue  which  the  ancient 
worship  of  Osiris,  and  the  sudden  vogue  which  the 
new  worship  of  Antinous  had  recently  had.  But  all 
the  rival  worships  of  divine  self-sacrificing  men  were 
absorbed  in  that  of  Christ.  And  ten  years  only 
elapsed  between  the  first  edicts  of  Diocletian  against 
the  Christians  (303)  and  the  final  peace  of  the 
Church  (313).  The  son  of  Constantius,  one  of  the 
two  Caesars  whom  Diocletian  had  associated  (292) 
with  himself  and  Maximian  in  the  Government  of 
his  vast  dominions,  was  that  Constantino  who  was 
invested  with  the  Imperial  purple  at  York  (306), 
and,  at  Byzantium,  gave  to  the  Empire  a  new 
Metropolis  (324),  and  a  new  Religion  (324-37). 
Scarcely  established,  however,  schism  began.  The 
Council  of  Sardica  (346)  already  reveals  the  discord 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chmrches  that  was  later 
to  divide  Christendom  between  the  rival  idolatries 
of  Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism.  By  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  Barbarian,  and  beginning  of  the  second,  or 
Mediaeval,  Period  of  the  Christian  era — in  the  sixth 
century — the  use  and  even  worship  of  images  was 
firmly  established  throughout  the  Boman  world. 
And  already,  therefore,  when  this  vast  palace  became 
the  refugo  and  fortress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Salona  fleeing  from  the  fury  of  the 
Avars  (639),  the  Christians  had  Gods  fitly  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  the  Elder  Heathenism — the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  take  the  place  of  Jupiter,  and  St.  John 
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Baptist  that  of  JEsculapiuB.     Interesting  is  Spakt 
as  the  scene  of  the  famous  ^'  Utinam  Salonis  okn 
nostris  manibus  insita  invisere  posses,  de  Teemoeoio 
imperio    non    judicares;"   and     interesting  as  fc 
supposed  *'  city  in  lUyria/'  the  scene  of  Shakespeuv* 
Tucelfth  Night ;  but  incomparably  more  interestiDgii 
is  in  recalling  the  last  years  of  the  primitive  unity 
of  Christianity  before  it  developed  into  HeathenisB; 
split  into  sects  that  divided  Europe  into  East  sni 
West;   and  brought  about,  at  length,   a  Europem 
Civil  War,  that  occasioned  an  Asiatic  Conquest 

§  7.  "  Well,"  said  I  to  a  girl  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  in  the  course  of  a  ramble  with  an  Otto- 
man Bey,  my  fellow-passenger — "  well,  gt>  thy  way ; 
if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty 
a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria — "  "  or  woida, 
at  least,  to  that  eflFect.  Her  name,  however,  was 
not  "  Maria,**  but  very  inappropriately,  "  Cordelia." 
And  in  my  conversation  with  the  Bey  in  the  ca/e  to 
which  we  adjourned  after  this  little  adventure,  there 
occurred  what  struck  me  as  a  rather  humorous 
illustration  of  how  it  was  that  the  mythologic  beliefs 
of  Christianism  arose,  and  how  it  is  that  they  are 
still  cherished.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  My 
Turkish  friend  considered  it  beyond  question  that  to 
be  possessed,  like  the  Sultan,  of  a  harem  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world,  was  simply  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  Paradise,  while  still  on  earth.  Yet  he  not 
only  clearly  saw,  but  strongly  said,  that  the  Imperial 
Harem  was  one  of  the  chief — he  said,  the  chief— cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Empire :  and  this,  because  of  the 

"  TtPfiJfth  Night,  Act  I.  Scene  5. 
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ly  extravagance  of  its  inmates  ;  the  government  by 
ij  mere  intrigue  which  it  caused ;  and  the  eflFeminacy 
i"  it  produced  in  its  imperial  owner.  So,  I  came  to 
jj  ask  what  he  thought  as  to  the  prevalence  among 
»  Muslims  of  real  belief  in  the  heaven  and  hell 
'  of  the  Koran — not  of  belief  in  it  as  interpreted  by 
Persian  Sufis,  and  Muslim  philosophers  generally ; 
but  of  real  belief  in  literal  Houris  and  Demons. 

"  Why  not,"  he  replied,  **  in  Paradise,  at  least  ? 
C'est  une  tres-jolie  croyance,"  "  Perhaps  it  may  be," 
said  I,  smiling,  "  *  une  tres-jolie  croyance ' — ^belief  in 
the  divine  and  ever-virgin  Houris  who  receive  the 
True  Believer  in  that  Other-world,  where  there  will 
be  none  of  those  disadvantages  which,  as  you  have 
just  been  saying,  are  inseparable  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  prototypes  in  this  world.  But  is  it 
true  ?  "  He  did  not  appear  at  all  to  see  the  force  of 
the  question,  and  only  repeated,  "  C'est  une  tres-jolie 
croyance," 

These  amazing  and  amusing  words  were,  however, 
only  a  more  than  usually  naive  expression  of  the 
universal  reason  for  supernatural  beliefs.  And 
what,  fundamentally,  is  that  ?  A  night — as  splendid 
in  the  starry  glory  that  domed  the  Palace  of  Diocle- 
tian, as  the  day  had  been  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
that  touched  with  exquisite  light  and  shade  its  grand 
fa9ade — gave  the  answer.  The  present  Infinite, 
the  present  Eternal,  is  a  fact  too  sublime  to  be  yet 
commonly  realised.  Gods  are  needed  to  veil  God. 
The  sublime,  but  awful,  reality  of  the  Cosmos  must 
have  a  curtain  drawn  over  it.  Yet  that  Veil  does,  in 
fact,  not  exist,  save  in  the  timorous  eyelids  that  dare 
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not  open  to  let  the  Soul  gaze  open-eyed  on  wbl 
is  but  its  Other-self.    It  is  behind  that  Yeil  we  pio- 
ture  to  ourselves  Heavens  of  Saints  or  HonriByiad 
Hells  of  Demons.     Both  the  one  and  the  other  u  t 
**trfes-jolie  croyance" — for  hells  are  a  pretty  belW 
for  our  enemies.     And  so  long  as  truth  is  not  for 
us  that  which  is  alone  truth — verified  accordance  (rf 
our  thoughts  with  things — their  prettiness  will  be 
an  all-sufficient  reason  for  supernatural  beliefs.    So 
long  as  we    cannot    open  our  eyes    to  see   in  the 
qualities  of  the  actual  Universe  a  realisable  Heaven 
more  sublime,  and  realised  Hell  more    dread   than 
any  feigned  in   the  future,  there  will    hang*    before 
us  an  impenetrable  Yeil.    And  so  long  as  we  cannot 
look  on   the  present  Qon — the  infinite   and  eternal 
Cosmos — there  will  be  need,  and  therefore  perpetaal 
rejuvenescence,  of  the  follies  we  fency  in   the  dim 
obscure  behind  the   Veil,   which  is  but    our   own 
timorous  eyelids. 

§  8.  But  there  is  progress,  though  slow,  to  a  more 
general  capacity  for  beholding  the  open  secret    of 
existence.     A  most  interesting  monument  of  one  of 
the  great  epochs  of  this  progress  I  found  in  the 
duomo  of  Sebenico,  where  we  arrived  on  the  fourth 
day  of  our  voyage.     Under  the  windows  there  is  a 
remarkable  series  of  portrait  heads,  mostly  satirical 
caricatures ;  and  built  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  (1415-1555),  the  cornices  are  of  the 
Renaissance  ;  the  gables  rounded,  and  the  dome.    But 
impure  though  it  is  in  style,  and  of  an  extraordinary 
variety  in  the  sentiment  expressed  and  produced,  the 
causes — as  I  reflected  on   looking    down   from   the 
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heights  of  San  Giovanni,  on  the  old  pirate-founded 
city  rising  tier  above  tier  on  its  sea-washed  hill,  and 
the  wonderful  archipelago  of  island  within  island  in 
the  glory  of  sunset — the  causes  of  this  impurity  of 
style,  and  variety  of  sentiment,  were  the  varied  forces 
of  thought,  and  of  action,  that  were,  in  the  years  of 
its  building,  anew  breaking-up  the  re-established 
Idolatry. 

§  9 .  How  contemptible  that  was,  and  is,  was  vividly 
brought  home  to  one  the  next  day  at  Zara.  Situated 
on  a  great  highway  to  the  East,  it  imported,  under 
its  Roman  masters,  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris ; 
and  under  its  Hungarian  and  Venetian  masters,  the 
largest  collection,  I  suppose,  extant,  of  relics  of  the 
Grods  of  that  Christianism  which  is  but  a  transformed 
Osirianism.  Thus  runs  the  Inventory :  **  Reliquias  S, 
Joannis  Baptistae,  et  aliorum  Divorum.  •  .  .  Arti- 
culus  ex  digito  S,  Joannis  Baptistae.  .  .  .  Q-uttae 
ex  lacte  Beatae  Virginis  in  vasculo  argenteo"— 
(Relics  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  Gods.  .  .  . 
A  joint  of  the  finger  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  .  .  . 
Some  drops  of  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a 
silver  vessel) — ^and  so  on,  a  list  of  some  sixty  such 
sacred  absurdities. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  of  the  witness  it  is, 
in  the  relics  it  enshrines,  to  the  transformed  Hea- 
thenism of  Christianity,  that  the  Duomo  of  Zara 
chiefly  dwells  in  the  memory.  It  chiefly  impresses 
one  as  a  monument  of  the  time  of  that  European 
Civil  War,  in  which  the  long  quarrel  of  the  two 
rival  idolatries  of  Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism  at 
length  burst-forth ;  of  that  European  Civil  War,  the 
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l}  themselves  from  Tartar  Khans — resolved  to  turn  to 
i  account ;  and,  of  the  blood  as  they  were,  as  well 
I  as  religion,  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  to  make 
^  themselves  heirs  of  their  Empire  ;  and  revenge, 
;  at  length,  the  Orthodox  East  on  the  Catholic 
West. 
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Sirpinus  kept  preserves  at  his  villa.  But,  fronted 
thus  by  islands,  Fiume  is  overhung,  as  a  typical 
Illyrian  coast-town  should  be,  by  highlands,  and 
consists  of  an  old  and  new  town :  the  former,  on  the 
hill,  the  latter,  on  the  shore.  It  has  two  harbours, 
the  Porto  Canale  Fiumara,  and  Porto  Nuovo — and 
£  various  manufactories,  the  chief  of  them  English — 
Whitehead's  torpedo-,  and  Smith's  paper-factory. 
The  latter,  in  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Fiumara, 
turns  to  account  the  water-power  of  the  stream 
which  has  given  the  place  its  name  in  all  languages.' 
But  from  the  red-tiled  houses  and  white  church- 
towers  of  the  new  and  lower  town  one's  eye  is 
carried-up  to  the  Pilgi-image  Church  at  the  top  of  its 
flight  of  four  hundred  steps — the  church  built  on  the 
sacred  spot  where  the  Santa  Casa  rested  on  its  way 
from  Nazareth  to  Loretto  (!)  * — and  thence  to  the . 
wooded  height  crowned  by  the  carefully  preserved 
ruins  of  the  stronghold  of  the  old  Counts  of  Frangi- 
panni.  Lords  of  the  Island  of  Cherso,  till  they  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Venetians.  In  their  name,  "  Castle  of 
Tarsatto,"  these  ruins  recall  the  ancient  Libumian 
Tarsatica  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  And  still  higher 
up,  one  sees  the  grandly  wild  mountain-defile,  by 


liqueur,  Marasohino ;  at  the  Salona  of  Diocletian^  woodcocks ;  at 
Lessina,  gigantic  prawns ;  further  south,  the  Scoranzi,  dried  or 
fresh,  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari  (above,  p.  192) ;  and  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  list. 

3  Ei^ka,  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  (above,  In  Manie^ 
negro) ^  means,  like  Flumen,  and  Fiume,  "  the  River." 

*  See  below,  p.  469. 
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inflict  of  which  the  fiiture  of  Fiume ;  of  the  Istrian, 
aid  Liburnian,  coasts  of  its  bay ;  and,  indeed,  of  all 
m^yria,  will  be  determined. 

^g  In  its  old  Latin,  and  present  Italian,  name ;  in  the 
^former  over-lordship  of  the  Archbishops  of  Aquileia, 
>^2fftiid  in  the  possession  by  Venice  of  its  fronting 
jg  islands,  Italy  may  be  foreseen  putting  in  her  claim ; 
Austria,  however,  more  eflFectually,  in  her  four  hun- 
dred years  of  possession ;  and  Grermany  is  behind  her 
in  the  present  and  future,  as,  in  the  past,  Karl  der 
Grosse ;  but  Hungary  will  also  certainly  have  more 
than  a  word  to  say  about  the  future  of  Fiume, 
appanage  as  it  is  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  though 
it  has  indeed  been  so  for  but  three  brief  periods, 
once  in  the  end  of  the  last,  and  twice  in  this, 
century ;  but  Croatia  too  may  be  seen  making  her 
claim,  not  only  in  the  fact  of  cessions  to  her  as  well 
as  to  Hungary,  and  in  this  century  as  well  as  last ; 
but  in  the  Slav  name  she  insists  on  giving  Fiume ; 
and,  above  all,  in  her  rights  both  ethnographic  and 
geographic;  and,  finally,  the  captures  and  occupa- 
tions of  Fiume,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
the  French  and  the  British  at  war  with  each  other, 
but  at  war  also  with  Bussia,  may  assure  us  that 
neither  France,  nor  England,  nor  Russia,  will  be 
indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict  for  Fiume,  and 
the  Istrian  and  Liburnian  coasts  of  its  bay. 

§  3,  Thus,  if  in  lUyria,  as  I  trust  that  the  reader 
of  the  foregoing  chapters  may  now  see,  we  find  the 
knot  of  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  in  its  widest, 
and  fullest  significance ;  in  Croatia,  we  find  the 
inmost  and  hardest  entanglement  of  the  conflicting 
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^  fifth  century  Basilica  of  San  Giusto  stands  on  the 
9  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (or  rather  of 
I*  Neptune  ?) ;  like  Christianity  on  the  foundation  of 
[   Heathenism.    .But  in  the  beliefs  of  the  population, 
,    Christianity  appears  almost  as  much  of  a  ruin  as  the 
Heathenism  of  which  it  is  a  transformation.     Out  of 
130,000  Triestines,  20,000  are   said  to  be   avowed 
Free-thinkers,   and    90,000    indiflFerent    Secularists. 
Men   are   all  devoted  to  business  in  this  capital  of 
Capitalism,  rushing  off,  even  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  the  Tergesteoj  the  Exchange.     Manners 
are,  therefore,  in  many  ways  singular.    And  acknow- 
ledged Queen  of  the  Promenades,  is  the  bonnetless, 
stayless  sister  of  the  extinct  Parisian  Grisette^  and 
still  existing   Milanese  Madamina^  the  Sartorella — 
"  la  delicieuse  couturiere  de  Trieste,  si  celebre,  et  si 
piquante." ' 

Let  me,  then,  at  Fiume,  give  the  result  of  my 
discussions  also  at  Trieste,  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  considerations,  both  historical  and  political, 
hitherto  in  our  travels  suggested,  have  usually 
been  of  a  more  general  character — considerations, 
however,  which,  notwithstanding  their  generality, 
I  venture  to  think  necessary  in  order  to  that 
breadth  of  view  which,  in  a  "  World's  Debate  "  of 
such  scope  as  the  Eastern  Question,  can  alone  pre* 
pare  for  truly  statesmanlike  action, — action  with 
aims  at  once  adequate,  and  practicable.  And  the 
more  immediately  practical  considerations  which  we 
now,  at  Trieste,  and  Fiume,  find  suggested,  are  such 
as   bear  on   the   relative   forces    of   the   European 

^  Yriarte,  Botnie  et  Herzigovine^  p.  12. 
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Powers,  and  their  respective  interests  in  the  settfe- 
ment  of  the  Question  of  the  relations  of  Enrope  vA 
Asia. 

§  4.  A  more  or  less  significant,  or  insignificant, 
Italian  party,  we  have  already  seen,®  exists  in  all,  or 
most,  of  the  lUyrian  coast-towns.  It  is,  however, 
the  Istrian  peninsula,  of  which  the  coast  is  on  oar 
left  at  Trieste,  on  our  right  at  Piume — that,  with 
Trieste,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Trentino,  is  claimed  as 
required,  no  less  than  Austrian  Lombardy  and 
Venice  was,  for  completing  the  unity  of  Italy ;  and 
hence,  to  denote  at  once  an  imjust  separation,  and 
a  vowed  reunion,  is  called  Italia  Irredenta.  This 
phrase  is,  indeed,  used  by  some  enthusiasts  to  include 
also  Dalmatia;  nay,  Corsica  likewise;  and  even 
Malta* — because  we  British,  instead  of  making 
English  the  official  language,  have  absurdly  allowed 
Italian  that  rank,  though  no  less  of  a  foreign  tongue 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  whose  native 
speech  is  an  Arabic  dialect,  than  to  ourselves/®  But 
restricting  the  meaning  of  Italia  Irredenta^  as  above, 
the  grounds  of  the  claim  may  be  classified  as  historic 
traditions,  and  military,  and  economic  conditions 
of  development. 

Colonised  by  the  Greeks  towards  the  middle  of  the 

®  Above,  At  Bagusa. 

•  In  even  this  absurdity,  however,  the  Itulta  Irredenta  enthu- 
siasts are  unfortunately  backed  by  our  Anglo-French  Comtists. 
Unfortunately,  I  say,  because  with  the  general  principles  of  their 
essays  on  International  Policy  I  cordially  agree.  See  Interna^ 
tional  Policy.  As  to  principles.  Preface,  pp.  v.  vi. ;  as  to  Malta, 
England  and  the  Sea,  p.  210. 

*®  See  an  article  on  Italy,  Contemporary  Beview,  1878. 
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Classical  Period  (500  b.c -1  a.c),  Istria,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  Histria,  towards  the  end  of  that  Period, 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  179  B.o,  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship  by  Julius 
CaBsar;  under  Augustus  it  was  registered  as  the 
Tenth  Province  of  Italy;  its  towns  were  civilised 
with  public  works;  filled  with  baths  and  theatres; 
and  adorned  with  villas  and  palaces.  As  in  Britain, 
a  wall  was  built  against  the  Barbarians,  from  Fiume, 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  to  Mount  Re,  some 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Tergeste  (Trieste) ;  and, 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  (1476), 
it  was  reckoned  as  much  part  of  Italy  as  Venetia, 
being  indeed  latterly  known  as  Lower  Venetia. 
During  the  succeeding,  the  Mediaeval  Period  (500— 
1000),  Istria  was  ruled,  now  from  Ravenna,  now 
from  Constantinople  ;  fell  under  the  sway  of  Charles 
the  Great;  and  was  latterly  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  the  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  and  the  Doges  of 
Venice.  But  both  before  and  after  the  Patriarchs 
sold  their  interests  in  Istria  to  the  Doges  (1420), 
Venice  had  to  defend  her  province  from  Hungary 
and  Austria.  And  the  sequel  of  the  fall  of  Venice 
(1789)  was  that,  after  having  formed  part,  first,  of 
the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  then  of  that 
of  lUyria,  Istria  was,  with  Venice  and  Lombardy, 
given  to  Austria  (1814).  We  thus  see  that,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Modem  Age — from  179  B.C. 
to  1866,  when  Austria  gave  up  Venice,  but  not  the 
Istria  she  had  been  given  with  it — Istria  has  been 
connected  with,  and  so  intimately  at  times,  as  to  be 
an  integral  part  of,  Italy.     And  hence,  with  perfect 
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historical   reason,   Dante  includes     Istria    in  Italy, 
when  he  refers  to  the  Quamero  as  a  gulf — 

**  Cho  Italia  cliitide,  e  i  snoi  termini  bagna  ;*'  ^^ 

and  Petrarch,  when  he  sings  of  Italy  as  the  *^hA 
paese  " — 

"  Ch'  Apennini  parte,  e  '1  mar  oimnda^  e  *1  AJpe  **  ** 

(Istria  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps);  and 
Alfieri,  when  he  similarly  includes  in  Italy  this 
province  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 

Important,  however,  as  are  historical  traditions,  it 
is  not  these,  but  the  conditions  of  external  defence 
and  internal  development,  that  must    chiefly  deter- 
mine the  frontiers  of  the  modem  Nationality.     The 
Italians,   therefore,  chiefly  ground    their    claim   to 
Istria    on   the   fact  that  their    present    diplomatic 
north-eastern  frontier  is  one  which  can  be  held  only 
by   painful   watchfulness;   while  the   possession   of 
Istria  would  give  them  the  natural  frontier  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Sea.     And,  with  reference  to  internal 
development,  the  fact  is  pointed-out  that,  while  the 
Illyrian  side  of  the  Adriatic  has,  or  rather  is,  a  line 
of   harbours  unequalled  in  the  world :   the  Italian 
side  has  not  now  even  one  good  harbour ;  and  hence 
that,  without  Trieste,  Italy — and  particularly  were 
all  the  Illyrian  provinces  united  as  they  promise  to 
be — would  lose  her  due,  and  probably  all,  share  in 
that   Adriatic   trade   of  which    she   was    once   the 
mistress. 

§  5.  But  see  what  a  conflict  of  interests  is  involved 
in  such  a  claim  as  is  thus  made  by  Italy.     First  of 

"  Inf.  ix,  114.  "  Sonnet  cxiv.  10. 
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all,  Austria  sets  her  foot  on  it.  True,  her  possession 
of  Istria  dates  but  from  the  diplomatic  settlement  of 
1814.  But  Trieste,  in  the  corner  of  the  gulf  on  one 
side  of  Istria,  Austria  has  either  indirectly  or  directly 
held  for  centuries ;  and  Fiume  here,  in  the  comer  of 
the  gulf  on  the  other  side  of  it,  she  has  held,  as  we 
have  seen,  since  1471.  And  behind  Austria  stands 
Germany.  Nor  would  the  upbreak  of  Austria  but 
bring  Germany  more  directly  to  the  front  in  the 
claim  of  Trieste.  For  it  would  add  the  German 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  with  all  its  rights  or  preten- 
sions, to  the  Deutsche  Vaterland.  Trieste  would 
then  be  directly  claimed  as  a  southern  Hamburg, 
necessary  to  the  internal  development  of  a  united 
Germany — of  a  Germany,  it  might  be,  including 
Holland.  Prince  Bismarck  has  quite  truly  said  that 
"  No  one  can  doubt,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  that  an 
attack  upon  Trieste  and  Istria  would  meet  the  point 
of  a  sword  which  would  not  be  Austrian." 

And  there  is  another  Power,  little  regarded  at  pre- 
sent, which  has  an  interest  in  Istria,  the  maintenance, 
or  abandonment,  of  which  might  have  a  decisive 
eflfect  on  the  future  of  the  country  within  the  Julian 
Alps.  That  power  of  the  future  rather  than  of  the 
present,  is  the  Illyria  of  the  united  South-Slavonians. 
In  numbers,  the  Italians  may  equal,  or  even,  as  some 
say,  surpass,  the  Slavs  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula,  be- 
cause they  form  the  population  of  the  towns.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  country  population  is  Slav  ;  and 
even  at  Trieste,  not  only  are  the  suburbs  and  neigh- 
bouring villages  occupied  by  Slavs,  and  the  market- 
place crowded  with  them ;  but   out  of  its  motley 
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Dk  reason  that  must  make  both  of  them  very  far  from 
Bti  indiflferent,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  to  the  ultimate 
f  j  fete  of  Istria  and  Trieste.     France  and  Q-reat  Britain 
ij  are   Mediterranean  Powers;   and  the   claimants   of 
I   Trieste  and  Istria  are,  or  might  be,  rivals.    Evidently, 
I    therefore,  the  assistance  or  resistance  they  offer  to 
these  rival  pretensions  on  the  Adriatic  will  depend  on 
agreement  or  disagi-eement  with  the  rivals  as  to  their 
respective   pretensions  in    the   Mediterranean,   and 
generally  as  Naval  Powers.     Considering  the  chance 
there  is  of  Holland,  with  her  Eastern  Empire,  being, 
in   one  way   or    other,    united   with  Germany ;    it 
will  certainly  not  be  desirable  for  Great  Britain  that 
Trieste  should  be  German ;  nor  any  more  desirable, 
perhaps,  that,  considering  Italy's    ambition   in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  should  be  Italian.      Equally  un- 
desirable would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  France  that 
Trieste  should  be  Italian ;  yet  compensations  might 
possibly  be  offered  that  might  make  it  not  so  unde- 
sirable for  her,  as  for  us,  that  it  should  be  German. 

§  6.  The  connection  with  the  Eastern  Question  of 
the  question  as  to  the  possession  of  Istria  and  Trieste 
must  thus  be  clear.  They  give  to  their  possessor 
the  conditions  of  a  great  development  of  naval  power, 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  hence,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  dorainancy  in  the  Mediterranean  has,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Modern  Age,  been  the  condition  of 
Eurasian  Empire;  whether  that  was  held  by  a 
European  Power,  like  the  Roman ;  or  an  Asiatic 
Power,  like  the  Ottomans.  No  Power,  however,  can 
now  pretend  to  sole  dominancy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But,  for  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  good 
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iT'  -rTzzL^zZL'.  :z  z^^  X^kxC  Empire  that  herpo 
--   >f  r-LTcrronea^  ce.  if  roc  single,  at  least 
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k:j--zi;l:;?ciz^   -Jiis»  is  the   nbost    iznjnrtial  poa 
rri'^.-ir'.r;^   .'-   T«e   \:t:s  ac   Mediterranean  powiv 
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S:r::i^:v.  "rl-errrrrr,  ir  :o  a  certain  point,  shonH 
I  :j---ii,  I:Li.j*5  MriiiTcrranea::  pretensions  bie  fiivonre 
Ly  ?r->c.  r;li:v. '  We  shrill  thris  create  a  cooi 
:cr7r>j*:  ::  Fr:i-ce,  ani  deliver  our^selves  from  tl 
v-ry  y^ir:!:-?  y.>::::-  ::  ba\-:ng  to  deal  with  oe 
<:r:::c  >[ei::crr.v::r;u:  Power  insteaJ  of  with  sever 
.vciyuririv.ly  vreak  Power?,  Nor  has  anv  Medite 
rA::-A:.  y«;-;y!r  >*.::h  an  :::<:or:o  claim  as  the  Italiai 
:o  >Lvv.:v:rrA:-..;.u:  r-:-.ver.  Twice  have  thev  l>eei 
:Vr  y<r*.;o>  ^.aoV.  o:*  :u?re  than  five  hunJreJ  vear 
^•.:yr.:v.-:  •::  :he  L^vre:: — nr?r,  in  the  centuries  c 
z:\-:  >*.v-:re"^v.:y  o:"  Rome,  trom  the  capture  b 
Ko:v,:  o:  :l:e  Carrha^  of  Hannil^l  (140  b.c.)  t 
:r.v  v.viv:*.:rv  of  Rome  hv  the  Carthaffo  of  Genseri^ 
^4.y>  aa\)  :  ai:J  acain,  in  the  centuries  of  the  sove 
rvicv.ry  of  Ve:;:ce,  iVom  the  partitionment  of  the 
Bvja:::;::e  Empire  hv  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Vene- 
tians ^^  I -04\  to  the  conquest  of  Candia  (166t>),  and  the 
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I^Morea  (1715),  by  the  Ottomans.    That  national  unity 
•L  which  was  eflfect,  is  now  cause,  of  the  enthusiastic 
fl  revival  of  every  memory  of  Italian  glory.     And  it 
J  18  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  limit  the  Mediter- 
ranean power  of  France  by  reviving  that  of  Italy ; 
and  to  prepare,  at  the  same  time,  limitations  for  such 
a  revived  Mediterranean  power  of  Italy  by  keeping 
open  for  Illyria,  as  also  for  Greece,  the  possibilities 
of  such  power. 

Nor,  while  this  is  a  politic  aim  for  Great  Britain, 
is  it  otherwise  than  a  just  one.  It  is  but  to  secure 
for  all  the  Mediterranean  Powers,  both  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future,  due  scope  for  the  development  of  their 
civilising  energies  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Till  overrun  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh 
century.  Northern  Africa  had  been,  from  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage  (146  B.C.),  and  the  creation  of  the 
provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia  (45  B.C.),  in 
the  closest  connection  with  Southern  Europe  :  with 
Borne,  till  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  G^nseric 
(439  A.o.) ;  and  with  Byzantium,  on  the  reconquest  of 
Carthage  by  Belisarius  (533  a.o.).  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years — from  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Arabs  (709)  to  the  expulsion  (first,  1499-1502,  and 
finally  1598-1610)  of  the  Moors,  by  whom  the  Arabs 
were  conquered  in  the  West  (1091)  about  the  same 
time  as,  in  the  East,  they  were  first  conquered  by 
the  Turks  (1076) — the  tide  of  influence  ran  from 
Africa  to  Europe,  rather  than  from  Europe  to  Africa. 
But  again  the  tide  has  turned.  And  every  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  peoples  has  a  right  to  share  in  the 
great  task  of  reuniting  the  northern  and  southern 
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m  tion,  which  the  Governments  of  Europe  have  not  yet 
ihe  force,  or  the  courage,  utterly  to  ignore ;  and 
,  80,  to  recognise  its  professors  and  priests  simply  as 
I  citizens,  however  gorgeous  the  titles — Sovereign 
I  Pontiff,  Prince  of  the  Church,  Vicar  Apostolic,  &c. — 
!  which  the  priests  of  this  Superstition  may  choose 
io  assume.  But  let  us  master  our  shame— just 
though  it  he.  This  is  the  story^  which  makes 
the  Pilgrimage  Church  of  Fiume  second  only 
to  that  of  Loretto  as  one  of  the  "  Holy  Places  *' 
of  Christendom.  The  house  in  which  the  Gkdilean 
.  girl,  Mary  of  Nazareth,  had  her  wonderful  visit  from 
the  Angel  Ghibriel  ^*  was,  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  taken  up  bodily  by  a  company  of  angels, 
and  carried  over  land  and  sea  till  they  got  over 
Fiume  here,  when  they  alighted  with  it,  and  had  a 
rest,  where  the  Pilgrimage  Church  now  stands. 
Then,  up  again  they  flew  with  it,  and  carried  it  over 
the  Adriatic  to  the  plain,  whence  they  soon  after- 
wards transferred  it  to  the  hill,  of  Loretto;  and  the 
vast  Church  that,  gorgeous  with  the  offerings  of  super- 
stition, stands  on  the  slope  of  the  Eastern  Apennines, 
fortified  as  if  by  the  bastions  of  a  huge  castle  against 
the  approach  of  Saracenic  pirates,  contains  the  actual 
house  thus  transported  by  Angels.  But  the  Church  at 
Fiume  here  contains,  at  least,  an  actual  portrait  of 
Mary,  by  the  evangelist  Luke,  our  chief  authority  for 
the  circumstances  that  accounted  for  her  being  with 
child  before  she  and  "  Joseph,  her  espoused  husband," 

^^  There  are  four  yersions  of  it,  made  in  1635,  by  Biohard 
Erbington,  in  English  and  Sootoh,  Gkielio  and  Irish. 
i«  Luke  i.  26-38. 
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P  crite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye, 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye/'^*  If  Mary  of  Nazareth 
was  actually  the  motiier — not  merely  of  a  god, 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  might  not  unreasonably 
be  admitted — but  of  one  of  the  beings  constituting 
the  indivisible  trinitarian  personality  of  the  Creator 
then,  anything  else  whatever  may  be  believed ;  and 
one  has  no  right  to  object  to  even  the  most  flat 
self-contradictions,  and  absurdest  Baron  Munchausen- 
stories,  about  her  **  Santa  Casa/' 

§  8.  One  thing  more  we  have  to  note  before  we 
leave  Fiume.  And  the  subject  of  these  further 
remarks  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  have  a  refreshing 
breeziness  after  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  the  priestly 
impostures  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing. 
But  a  short  way  from  here,  down  the  Liburnian 
coast,  on  the  Canale  dei  Morlacchi,  opposite  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Yeglia,  is  Segna,  the 
famous  stronghold,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  of  the  piratical  Uscocks, 
after  they  were  ousted  from  Clissa,  in  the  mountains 
behind  Spalatro,  by  the  Turks  (1537).**     Segna  was 

"  Luke  V.  i.  42. 

^^  This  siege  of  Clissa  is  famous  for  the  Dayid-and-Gk>liath 
combat  of  the  gigantic  Turkish  champion,  Bagora,  and  the  little 
Christian  page,  Milosh.  The  latter,  having  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  one  of  the  Turk's  l^s,  finally  cut  off  his  head  as  he  lay 
prostrate,  having  overbalanced  himself  in  throwing  his  scimitar 
at  the  page,  who  had  taken  to  pelting  him,  David-like,  with 
stones.  The  Christian  champion,  however,  growing  up  a  ruth- 
less robber,  ended  his  life  on  the  gallows  at  Zara. — History  of 
the  Uscocks,  by  Minuocio  Minucci,  <&c.,  in  Wilkinson's  DalnwUdj 
vol.  ii. 
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^^route  of  tiie  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia."**    And 
^.now,  on  reflecting  on  the  general  history  of  Sea- 
ilj  robbery,  and  the  connection  of  its  eras  with  the  five 
j^  great  periods  I  have  distinguished  in  the  Second,  or 
^  Modem,  Age  of  Civilisation,  it  was — ^in  relation  to 
*  the  general  history  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
:  ^entvery  e„rio2  «.d  inWting  to  «m.rk  Z 
^    its  Golden  Age  might  most  justly  be  placed  in  the 
beginning  of  our  present  Transitional  Period.     Up 
to  that    time,    Sea-robbers  had  been  but  the  Bar- 
barians of  the   outskirts  of   Civilisation.      In   the 
Adriatic  here,  during  the  Classical  Period  (600  b.o. 
-1  A.O.),  the  Sea-robbers  were  the  Celts  and  Illyrians 
conquered  by  the  Romans;  during   the  Barbarian 
Period  (1  A.C.-600)  the  Adriatic,  as  now  a  lake  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was    tolerably 
clear  of  Pirates ;  but  during  the  next,  the  Arabian 
or   MediaBval  Period  (500-1000),  the  Adriatic  was 
not  only  swept  by  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens,   but 
by  those  of  the  piratical  states  of  the  Narentines 
and  the  Croats ;  during  the  nej^t,  or  Feudal,  Period 
(1000-1500),  the  police  of  the  Adriatic  was,  perhaps, 
almost  as  well  maintained  by  the  Yenetians  as  it  had 
been  by  the  Romans ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  our  present  Transitional  Period,  Sea-robbery 
suddenly  shot  up  into  the  splendour  of  its  G-olden 
Age. 

For  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Sea-robbers  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  its  gulfs,  were  the  Muslim 
and  Christian  Corsairs :  chief  among  -  the  former  of 
whom  was  Barbarossa^  Founder  of  the  Barbaresque 

^  Above,  Book  lU.  Ch.  I.  Sect  I.  §  2. 
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to  be  found  in  general  political,  economic,  and 
■|M)cial  changes.     Reflecting  on   these,  we  see  that 
lUithe  Golden  Age  of  Sea-robbery  was  naturally  the 
Iftioentury  in  which  the  hatreds  of  the  great  European 
liiCivil  War  of  Catholics  and  Orthodox  still  subsisted ; 
iii!aBd  in  which  the  Asiatic  conquest,  which  was  the 
II  consequence  of  that  war,  was  still  extending  itself, 
g  For  there  was  thus,  at  once,  a  vast  disturbance  of 
)n  political  relations ;  and  a  possibility  of  justifying  the 
;   promiscuous  robbery,  nay  even  enslavement,  of  fellow- 
P    men,**  by  the  fanaticism  of  religion,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  patriotism.    So  the  Silver  Age  of  Sea-robbery 
was  naturally  the  century  in  which,  while  a  new 
world,  was  at  once  colonised,   quarrelled   for,   and 
exploited,  rights  to  it  were  not  yet  so  recognised ;  and 
such  a  police  established,  as  to  cause  the  profession  of 
Sea-robber  to  fall  into  its  Iron  Age.     But  all  these 
three    periods  of  Sea-robbery,   which  may   be   dis- 
tinguished in  our  present  Transitional  Period,  have 
a  common   characteristic  which  distinguishes  them 
from  all  previous  periods.     The  robbers  belong   to 
the  peoples  themselves  of  Civilisation,  not,  as  gener- 
ally heretofore,  to  the  Barbarians  on  the   outskirts 
of  Civilisation.     It  is  in  the  cause  of  this  common 
characteristic  that  we  shall  find  the  profoundest  cause 
of  the  Sea-robbery  that  has  distinguished  our  Present 
Period.     This  profoundest  cause   is,   I   think,   dis- 
covered in  those  vast  economic  and  social  changes 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries,  were, 

^^  The  Muslim  oorsairs  spared  their  co-religionists ;  but  the 
Christian  corsairs  made  slaves  alike  of  Muslims  and  Christians, 
particularly  if  the  latter  were  of  the  hated  Orthodox  sect. 
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^l^or  more  than  two  hundred  miles — to  Jessenovatch, 
■|.oppoBite   the   confluence     of   the    Unjia — we   had, 
ill  till  but  the  other  day,  on   the  one  bank,  Europe, 
mOB  the  other,   Asia;   and  I  am  probably  the  last 
^  traveller  in  those  regions  who,   in  the  record  of 
^  his   impressions,    can    number    this    extraordinary 
^  contrast  of  Civilisations.     Neither  the  Sav  nor  the 
P    Danube,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  river,  now  presents 
J    this  most  suggestive  spectacle  of  European  Civili- 
sation   on   one    bank,   and    non-European    on  the 
other.     The  towns  I  so  lately  visited  on  the  Asiatic 
bank  have,  since  then,  been,  though  open,  bombarded, 
burned,  and  pillaged  by  the  Austrian  armies.     And 
whether  they  ultimately  belong  to  an  lUyrian  Con- 
federation, or  remain  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
certain,  at  least,  it  is  that  Asia  will  never  again  be 
re-established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sav. 

Noticeable,  but  nothing  more,  was  the  difference 
observed  on  crossing  the  frontier  between  Montenegro 
and  Albania.  Very  remarkable,  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  was  the  difference  noted  on  crossing  at 
Metkovitch,  the  frontier  between  Herzegovina  and 
Dalmatia.  Nothing  less  than  extraordinarily  striking 
was  the  difference  on  crossing  the  frontier  between 
Austrian  Croatia,  and  Turkish  Croatia,  or  Bosnia,  and 
from  a  town  or  village  on  the  left,  getting  ferried  over 
to  a  town  or  village  on  the  right,  bank  of  the  river. 
In  the  suddenness  of  this  transition  there  was  brought 
home  to  one,  in  the  most  forcible  way  possible,  the 
fact  that  Europe  and  Asia  are  not  really  two  contin- 
ents, but  one  Eurasian  Continent.  Where  there  is  a 
geographical  division  between  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
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Ufioj  Wanderjahre.^    **  This/'  says  he,  "  is  certain — 
i»ihat  the  true  perfection  of  the  race,  and  therefore  its 
^  power  and  happiness,  are  only  to  be  attained  by  a 
^  life  which  is  neither  speculative  nor  productive,  but 
li  essentially  contemplative  and  protective  .  .  •  which 
^  does  not  mortify  itself  with  a  view  to  productive 
J  accumulation,  but  delights  itself  in  peace,  with  its 
appointed  portion ....  The  most  helpful  and  sacred 
work,  therefore,  which  can,  at  present,  be  done  for 
Humanity,  is  to  teach  people  (chiefly  by  example  as 
all  best  teaching  must  be  done),  not  how  ^  to  better 
themselves,'  but  how  ^  to  satisfy  themselves/     And 
in  order  to  teach  men  how  to  be  satisfied,  it  is  neces- 
sary fully  to  understand  the  art  and  joy  of  humble 
life  •  .  .  humble  life,  that  is  to  say,  proposing  to  it- 
self no  future  exaltation,  but  only  a  sweet  continu- 
ance ;  not  excluding  the  idea  of  foresight,  but  wholly 
of  foresorrow,  and  taking  no  troublous  thought  of 
coming  days ;  so  also,  not  excluding  the  idea  of  pro- 
vidence, or  provision,  but  wholly  of  accumulation ; 
the  life  of  domestic  affection  and  domestic  peace,  full 
of  sensitiveness  to  all  elements  of  costless  and  kind 
pleasure ; — ^therefore,  chiefly  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
natural  world."  ^     Unquestionably,  no  such  high  life 
as  is  depicted  in  these  sentences  is  as  yet  generally 
realised  in  Asia;   but  unquestionably  also,   it    ex- 
presses an  Asiatic,  rather  than  European,  ideal  of 
life. 

Yet,  for  the  attainment  of  the  conditions  that  will 

^^  My  first  tour  of  the  Art-galleries  of  Europe. 
^^  Buskin,  Modem  PainterB^  vol.  v.  p.  331. 
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make  such  a  life  as  is  pictured  in  this  ideal  genenik' 
possible,  the  present  fevered    stress  and  strvnt 
Western  Progress  is,  without  doabt^  neoesBaiy.  Bf 
no  means,  however,  is  the  desperate  and  deqiunf 
struggle  for  existence  of  all  but  a  y^Bvj  small  niiDOD^ 
of  us  Westerns,  a  thing  of  beauty.     It  is  the  iq 
reverse  of  that.     The  baseness  and  vulgarity— ^?q 
man  for  himself,  and  the   devil    for   all — ^that  d» 
tinguish  our   Western  life    may    well    ezcnse  lk 
Pessimist's  conclusion  that  non-existenoe  were  betta; 
and   that  a  general  suicide   were    the    sanest  tf 
mankind  could  perform.     Nor  can,  indeed,  this  oofr 
elusion  be  evaded  save  on  whatever  grounds  imj 
seem  to  give  hope  that  this  desperate  and  despairingi 
yet,  by  some,  strangely  belauded  Western  Pitigitfi 
of  ours  is  but  a  purgatorial  passage — a  purgatoml 
age  of  transition  to  such  a  more  worthily  human  life, 
and  life  more  worth  living,  as  that  depicted  in  the 
eloquent   sentences   recalled   on    suddenly    loddng 
again   on   the   restfulness,   even    amid     turmoil,  d 
Eastern  life. 

And  be  this  noted.  The  vast  social  revolutions  of 
which  the  forces  are  heaving  under  the  crust  of  the 
established  "  Social  Order,"  have  mainly  for  their 
inspiration,  loathing  of  that  desperate  and  despairing 
struggle  for  existence  which  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Westerns — and,  indeed,  more  and  more  also  of 
Easterns  since  their  coming  into  closer  contact  with 
Westerns — life  now  is — nor  loathing  only,  but  unre- 
signed  loathing,  and  resolve,  therefore,  somehow,  to 
find  issue  into  a  life  less  miserable.  A  new  ideal 
of  social  hfe  has  arisen.     Its  most  varied,  and   best- 
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;  »««ea.  „pr««on  it  has  «<»ived  in  Ge»»„,. 
^  Bat  twenty  years  ago,  and  before  Q«rnian  Socialism 
^  .'iras  heard  of,  the  great  English  writer  I  have  just 
g  quoted  expressed  its  Ideal.     "  This  I  know,  that 
,   right  economy  of  labour  will,  as  it  is  understood, 
,   assign  to  each  man  as  njuch  as  wiU  be  healthy  for 
I    him,  and  no  more ;    and  that  no  refinements  are 
desirable  which  are  unconnected  with  toil/'     And 
among  the  many  influences  contributing  to  give  a 
greater  force,  and  more  assured  future,  to  this  Ideal, 
not  the  least,  perhaps,  may  be  that  closer  contact 
into  which  we  are  now  brought ;  and  clearer  know- 
ledge we  are  now  afforded,  of   the  life-ideals,  and 
even  life-realities,  of  the  East. 

§  3.  But  to  see  how  far  this  may  be  the  case,  we 
ml  penetrate  to  the  cause  of  this  iffet^nce  between 
the  life-ideals  and  -realities  of  the  East,  and  those  of 
the  West.  What,  then,  is  the  deepest  cause  of  this 
difference  ?  It  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  difference  of 
economic  development,  and  hence,  in  difference  in 
the  relations  of  Labour  and  Capital.  A  primitive 
Socialism  characterises  Asiatic,  a  transitional  Indi- 
vidualism, European,  civilisation.  The  restfulness, 
therefore,  which  I  have  called  the  chief  fascination 
of  Asia,  and  the  progress,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Europe,  should  be  found  mainly  to  result  from  this 
difference.  Europe  and  Asia,  we  have  seen,  are 
separated  from  each  other  neither  geographically 
nor  ethnographically,  neither  physically  nor  humanly. 
It  would  now  appear  that  they  are  separated  from 
each  other  only  economically.  If  this  can  be 
established,   then  a  fact  is  established  that  cannot 
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hllirae  that  what  most  essentially  characterises  Asia  is 
i#tt8  primitive  Socialism;  and  what  most  essentially 
^[Characterises  Europe,  its  transitional  Individualism  ? 
i^Dr,  if  this  is  indeed  true,  how  can  it  be  reconciled 
■^with  such  a  confrontation  as  we  have  witnessed,  on 
jithe  opposite  banks  of  the  Sav,  of  European,  and  of 
If'  Asiatic,  Civilisjation,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
If  of  economic  conditions  on  either  bank  ? 
II       The  riddle  is  solved  if  we  reflect  that,  on  the  two 
opposite  banks,  are  different  Religions  and  Govem- 
y    ments;  and  that  these   are   such  that,  on  the  one 
bank,  they  have  naturally  grown-up  amid,  and  hence 
exaggerate  the   effect  of,  existing  economic  condi- 
tions ;  while,  on  the  other  bank,  both  Religion  and 
Government  have  grown  up  amid  different  economic 
conditions,   and    therefore    counteract   the    natural 
effect  of  conditions,  amid  which  they  have  not  grown, 
but  amid  which  they  have  been  planted.     Islamism, 
the  religion  of  Resignation,  has  spread  only  where  the 
primitive  Socialistic  Organisation  was  more  or  less 
preserved  ;  and  has  found  no  converts  in  the  Roman 
world  of  Individualistic  Development.    Christianism, 
the  religion  of  Progress,  though— from  its  being  but 
a  transformation  of  primitive  Heathenism — it  has 
spread  where  the  primitive  Socialistic  Organisation 
was  still  more  or  less  preserved ;  grew  up  amid  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Roman  world,  and  has 
been  immensely  influenced  in  its  whole  development, 
by  the  juridical,  and  other  notions  distinctive  of  those 
economic  conditions — the   conditions  of  Individual- 
istic Development. 

Hence  then   it  is  that,  though,  in   economic  or- 
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fktiie  Sav,  its  cheerful  ease,  and  Asiatic  restfulness. 
vtlnclosed   within   palings    of    large   circuit  are  the 
r  I  homesteads  of  these  primitive  Communists.     Before 
■  the   common   dwelling-house,  or  houses — for  there 
If  are  sometimes  two,  a  winter,  and  a   summer  one — 
f  lie  the  various    farm-buildings,  barns,  and  byres; 
I   stables  and  pig-styes  ;  poultry-yards  and  cart-sheds ; 
I   a  deep   well   whence  water  is  drawn  in  a  bucket 
I    suspended  from  the  end  of  a  young  lopped  tree,  so 
,    balanced  on  an  upright  post  as  easily  to  be  lowered 
or  elevated;  and  a  distillery  of  divomtZy  or  plmn- 
brandy.     At  the  end  of  this  farmyard  are  gardens, 
and  plum-  and  apple-orchards.     And  all  around  are 
the  fields,  owned  and  worked  in   common  by  the 
household.      The  common   dwelling-house,  particu- 
larly when  the  house-community  is  numerous,  has 
something  of  a  conventual  character.     Convents  of 
monks  and  nuns,  both  Christian  and  Buddhist,  did, 
indeed — though  this  has  not  been  remarked,  either 
at  all,  or  as  it  deserves  to  be — did,  indeed,  but  keep 
up  the  custom,  or  tradition,  of  primitive  Commimism. 
But  in  the  convents  of  the  House-communities,  there 
is  no  miserable  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  men 
and  women   live   together.     On   the   right   of  the 
central  kitchen  is  the  refectory,  or  common  eating- 
room;  which  is  also  the  common  work-room;  and 
common  council-room.      Upstairs   is  a  double  set 
of  bedrooms,  opening  from  corridors,  one  along  the 
front,   and  another  along  the  back,  of  the  house. 
Such  is  the  house  and  homestead  of  a  communist 
family.     And  when  a  number  of  these  are  collected 
together,  the  village  thus  formed  is  distinguished  by 
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^  ihe  difference  in  their  manners.  Unquestionable,  at 
^  least,  it  is  that,  no  less  accurately  than  the  above- 
j^.  quoted  lines  describe,  the  Carinthian  peasant, 
tenant  or  freeholder,  those  immediately  succeeding 
them  may  be  applied  to  his  fellow-Slav,  and  fellow- 
Christian,  but  Communist,  the  Croatian  peasant — 

'*  Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  isle ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxnry  of  doing  good."  ^* 

Doubtless  the  Socialist  system  of  working  for  the 
common  good,  and  under  circumstances  in  which 
there  is  no  such  dismal  stimulant  to  exertion  as  want 
of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  does  not  develop 
individual  energy  to  such  a  degree  as  the  Indi- 
vidualist  system  of  working  for  one's  own  sole 
benefit,  and  as,  with  no  duty,  with  no  right,  of  aid. 
But,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me  little  less  than  a  sort 
of  insanity  to  make  so  much  of  the  development  of 
individual  energy  as  an  end  in  itself;  as  if,  not 
enjoyment,  but  a  ceaseless  ant-like,  or  bee-like, 
acciunulation  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  were  the 
end  of  life.  And  if  a  certain  accumulation  is  abso- 
lutely required  there  may  be  an  even  greater  amount 
of  work  accomplished  with  ease  under  the  Socialist, 
than  with  exhaustion  under  the  Individualist,  system. 
Small  tenants,  or  peasant-proprietors,  for  instance, 
each  working  for  his  own  hand,  will  certainly  not, 

36  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 
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nd  for  receiver,  is  aid  that  depends  merely  on  good 
m  pleasure,  on  favour  or  disfavour,  on  grace.  This  is, 
.^indeed,  the  ground-notion  of  Christianity.  As,  in 
^  its  theologic  system,  God  saves  a  man  from  eternal 
,j^  damnation;  so,  in  the  economic  system  chiefly 
associated  with  Christianity,  man  saves  his  fellow- 
I  man  from  temporal  misery — out  of  charity — ^not 
because  of  Justice,  but  because  of  Grace.  But  in  few 
more  deep-reaching  ways  can  the  Modem  Revolution 
be  defined  than  as  a  revolt  against  both  the  notion 
of  Grace,  and  the  gifts  of  Charity,  and  a  demand 
of  Justice.  In  Croatia,  it  is  true,  as  in  Servia  and 
everywhere  else,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Illyria,  the 
organisation  of  Primitive  Socialism  is  being  broken- 
up  as  unadapted  to  the  present  exigencies,  and  con- 
ditions, of  social  development.  And  that  this  is  a 
natural  process  appears  from  its  being  eflFected  under 
Partition-laws —  Theilungsgesetze — that  permit,  rather 
than  enforce,  the  division  of  the  common  property  of 
a  family  into  the  private  properties  of  its  members. 
Still,  this  is  evidence,  not  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
principle  of  Socialism — possession  by  the  labourer 
of  the  capital  which  is  the  means  of  production — 
but  of  the  inadequacy  only  now  of  the  primitive 
form  of  this  principle.  And  assuredly  if,  in  the 
upbreak  of  the  primitive  form  of  Socialism,  Pau- 
perism and  Charity  are  introduced,  it  will  be  only 
as  an  incident  of  the  transition  to  a  form  of  Socialism 
more  adequate  to  present  social  exigencies,  and 
conditions,  than  the  primitive  House-  and  Village- 
communities. 

§  7.  Very  primitive,  indeed,  are  the  customs   of 
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i^that  was    merely  the   usual   mockery   of  religious 
m  beliefs  by  social  practices. 

«  §  8.  Far  indeed,  however,  from  being  locaUties 
i  merely  of  pleasant  adventure,  or  subjects  only  of 
ij  antiquarian  investigation,  are  the  House-  and  Village- 
communities  of  Illyria.  The  Labourer's  deprivation 
of  the  means  and  instruments  of  production,  or,  in 
one  word,  of  Capital ;  the  formation  thus  of  two 
opposed  classes  of  Labourers  and  Capitalists ;  or,  in 
more  abstract  terms,  the  disuniting  of  the  Forces 
and  Means  of  Production,  has  been  the  chief  economic 
and  social  phenomenon  of  the  later  history  of  Western 
Europe.  This  has  resulted  in  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  hence,  in  the  fulfilment  of  one 
of  the  main  conditions  of  Human  Progress.  But  it 
has  resulted  also  in  widespread  social  misery,  and 
the  pauperised  dependence  of  the  lower  millions  on 
the  upper  thousands.  Socialism  is-pr  rather,  has 
been — the  dream  of  an  economic  organisation  without 
Pauperism.  It  is  now  very  much  more  than  a  dream. 
And  what,  above  all  else,  has  contributed  to  making 
Socialism  now  more  than  a  dream;  contributed  to 
the  transformation  of  it  from  fancy-founded  specula- 
tion to  fact-founded  theory ;  contributed  to  the  change 
marked  by  the  distance  between  Fourier  and  Marx ; 
has  been  the  discovery  of  the  primitive  forms  of  union 
between  Labour  and  Capital,  the  primitive  forms  of 
Aryan  Socialism ;  and  hence,  with  a  scientific  history 
of  the  past,  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a  scientific 
theory  of  the  future,  relations  of  Labour  and  Capital. 
Now  the  preservation  of  all  these  three  principal 
forms  of  the  primitive  Aryan  House-  and  Village- 
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^  I  trust,  however,  that  the  reader  who  has  perused 
the  foregoing  pages  hardly  requires  it  to  be  added 
that  the  past  of  the  Ottomans  in  the  history  of  Civil- 
isation was  by  no  means  that  merely  of  conservers 
of  primitive  institutions,  and  conservers  by  arresta- 
tion  of  development.  If  they  were  conservers  of 
Asia  in  Europe,  they  were  also  reformers  of  Europe 
by  Asia — and  reformers  by  stimulation  of  develop- 
ment. Mere  theists  as  the  majority  of  educated 
Christians  really  are,  the  debt  that  our  more  enlight- 
ened Christianity  owes  to  the  Turks,  as  the  successors 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  Apostolate  of  Theism,  would 
have  been  long  ago  acknowledged,  but  for  the 
childish  way  in  which  people  allow  themselves  to 
be  juggled  by  mere  words.  Because  the  theist&  of 
Western  Europe  have  still  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians, they  have  spoken  of  the  poly  theists  of  Eastern 
Europe,  who  also  call  themselves  Christians,  as 
fellow-Christians ;  and  because  these  last  have  hated 
the  theists  of  Western  Asia,  who  had  easily  con- 
quered, and  who  justly  contemned,  them ;  the  theists 
of  Western  Europe  seem  also  to  have  held  themselves- 
bound  to  hate  those  who  were,  at  least  in  theological 
belief,  substantially  brothers,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  were  but  nominally  so.  But  I  trust  that  what 
has  been  pointed  out  in  foregoing  chapters  may  have 
led  the  Theist  to  take  a  larger  and  truer  view  of  his 
Theism — and  indeed,  generally,  the  Protestant  of  his 
Protestantism ;  a  view  in  which  it  is  seen  to  have  a 
history  that  really  extends  to  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.  against  the  ancient  Heathenism ; 
and  a  view  in  which  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  and  of 
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imperial,  and  afterwards   of 

was  surpassed  by  Sirmium, 

f  which,  Mitrovitz,  we 

.  -^*  ^   \  "^  *^^  earlier  part  of 

^-^^  ^^.^^^  \.  ''ia  was  more  than 

^^    fe   "^  ^^    N.  ^^®  made  by 

i  ^/^^J'^^S^  ^'^^7  govern. 

^  .^   ^V^  ^y^  ^"^^^  Siskia  " ;  and 

•^  ^V^  %  A I  of  a  Roman  colony 

'^     q^  ae  usual  municipal  liberties, 

^  -  Dy  "  Duumviri."     When  **  Pan- 

.ensis,"  the  country  between  the  Sav 
^rav,  was  made   the   province  of  Savia, 
.•  was  the   residence   of  its   "Corrector."      It 
ciS  the  premier  mint  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  its 
coins  spread  even  to  Britain,  the  most  northern  land 
occupied  by  the  earlier,  and  ruled  by  the  later,  con- 
querors of  Siskia. 

But  at  Sissek  we  find  relics,  not  only  of  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  Europe,  but  of  the.  conquest  of 
Europe  by  Asia:  not  only  Roman  sarcophagi,  but 
Egyptian  altars.  Altars  of  Isis,  and  various  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Sissek,  show  that  conversion  to 
Christianism  was  here — as  we  have  seen  that,  at 
Zara  and  Spalatro,  it  also  was — prepared  for  by 
previous  conversion  to  Osirianism.  Instead  of,  as  in 
ancient  times,  "Our  Father"  Osiris,  the  Divine 
Mother  and  Child,  Isis  and  Horus,  had,  since  the 
general  Revolution  of  the  Sixth  Century  b.o.,  become 
more  and  more  the  chief  objects  of  religious  love 
and  popular  worship  in  Egypt ;  and  thence,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  their  worship  spread 
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over  a  great  part  of  the  Boman  'world.  At 
Sissek,  then,  as  elsewhere,  the  worship  of  the  Egyp- 
tian was  easily  changed  for  that  of  the  Syrian 
Divine  Mother  and  Child ;  and,  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  (303),  Siskia  had  its  Christian  martyr  in  its 
Bishop  Quirinus.^  But  the  triumph  of  Christianism 
which  followed  within  ten  years  (313) — and  which 
is  marked  in  numismatics  hy  the  sacred  monogram 
which  henceforth  distinguishes  the  snperb  coins  of 
Sissek — the  triumph  of  Christianism,  this  transformed 
Osirianism,^  was  really  the  triumph  of  Asia  over 
Europe ;  the  triumph  of  a  popular  Asiatic  supersti- 
tion over  the  European  culture  and,  common-sense  of 
the  greatest  writers,  jurists,  and  emperors  of  Borne. 
In  the  present  circumstances  of  Sissek — large  and 
empty  double  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Kulpa,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Sav,  distinguished  up  to  1873 
as  Militdr-'Sissek  and  CiviUSissek^^ — there  is  little  of 
interest,  save  we  regard  it  as  likely  to  be  again,  what 
for  half  a  millennium  it  was,  first  under  the  Celt,  and 
then,  under  the  Boman s,  a  great  emporium  of  trade 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danubian  basin.  But 
in  the  historical  reflections  which  it  suggests  on  the 
relations  of  Europe  and  Asia  it  fitly  concludes  our 
voyage,  and  devious  wanderings  in  the  Sav-valley. 

SECTION   III. — AT  AGRAM. 

§    1.  Arrived  at  the  modern  capital  of  Croatia 

^^  This  martyr-bishop  has  been   lately  revived   to   be    the 
pseudonymous'author  of  Letters  on  the  Vatican  Council, 
^®  See  Isis  and  Osiris, 
^*  See  Yriarte,  Botnie  et  Herz^gwine,  ch.  iv. 
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after  the  short  journey  from  the  ancient  emporium 
of  Pannonia,  one's  attention  is  first  arrested  in 
the  market-place  by  the  very  spirited  and  striking 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Ban  Jellachitch,  the  poet- 
warrior  and  national  hero  of  1848.  There,  in  the 
midst  of,  and  above,  the  picturesque  throng  of 
market-people,  he  sits  erect  on  a  charger,  thrown 
back  on  its  haunches,  while  he  looks  towards 
the  north,  and  directs,  as  it  were,  an  advance 
against  that  Hungary  with  which  his  country 
has,  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years — since,  in- 
deed, its  conquest  by  the  Hungarian  King  Ladislas 
in  1078 — maintained  a  scarce-interrupted  struggle 
for  equal  rights.  It  was  the  world-wide  revolu- 
tion, or  rather  insurrection,  of  1848  that  had 
first  startled  me  into  interest  in  politics  as  a  boy. 
With  peculiar  interest,  therefore,  I  now  looked 
on  the  careering  presentment  of  a  personage  who 
had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  that  dawn,  for 
me,  of  a  new  world,  and  dawn,  for  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  of  a  new  era.  Well  did  this  heroic 
figure  realise  my  boyish  ideal  of  the  man.  But 
Croatia,  with  its  redoubtable  Pandours,  was  then 
to  me  a  sort  of  remote  and  savage  forestland  of 
romance.  Now  I  had  travelled  not  only  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  once  visionary  land, 
but  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  the  lands 
by  race  and  history  connected  with  Croatia :  and  I 
was  standing  in  the  market-place  of  its  capital,  amid 
the  throng  of  its  gay-jacketed,  short-petticoated, 
or  rather  short-aproned,  and  long-booted,  women, 
and  white-tunic'd  and  -trousered,  scarlet-vested,  and 
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Tarioti&-mantled,^  men — nearest,  in  costmne,  p 
of  all  the  South  Slavs  to  the  "  dressers  in  white 
subjects  of  the  great  Servian  Czar,  Stephen  D 
(1350).     Such  were  the  circa mstances  in  wh 
now  looked  on  the  colossal    likeness,  spirited 
inspiring,  of  the  Slavonian    hero    of  that  yea 
dawn  '48.     And  the  conversations  I  had  the  ad 
tage  of  having,  both  with  intensely  loyal,  and  ^ 
intensely  disloyal,  Austrian  subjects  ;   together  ii 
the   reflections   that   arose   as    I    walked    about 
the    wide    market-place   dominated    by    the  stet 
of   the    Ban   Jellachitch,  or    on     the     terraces 
the    upper  town    overlooking    the    great   Croatia 
plain ;  these  conversations  and  reflections  made  i 
clear  that,  without  recurrence  to  '48,  there  could  be 
no  true  understanding  of  *78. 

§  2.  What  did  this  Jellachitch,  and  his  Croatiaitf, 
do  ?  Hardly  less  than  Paskievitch  and  his  fiussians, 
in  the  reconquest  of  Hungary  for  the  Hapsburgs. 
And  what  was  the  Hungarian  rebellion  ?  It  was  a 
revindication  of  the  ancient  national  liberties  ol 
Hungary,  lost  concurrently  with  the  extingnishmenl 
of  Hungarian  Protestantism  by  Jesuit-directed  per- 
secutions. At  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  in  1699, 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  ceded  by  the 
Turks  to  Austria,  and  the  Hungarian  Protestants 
lost    their    Protectors;    but    again,   in     1703,    the 

^^  Both  the  colour  and  the  collar  of  these  mantles  g^ave  rise 
to  West  European  names.  From  tbo  former,  which  was  red  on 
the  military  frontier,  the  Croatians  were  named  by  the  Germans 
RothmdnteL  And  from  the  latter  is  derived  cravat,  introduced 
into  Western  Europe  about  1636,  and  preserving  a  form  of  the 
name  Croat, 
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Magyars  had  taken  up  arms  for  national  independ- 
ence and  religious  liberty,  and,  in  1707,  had  even 
declared  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  dethroned.  And 
now,  once  more,  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
of  submission  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  the  Magyars  had 
nobly  risen,  in  the  general  European  levy  against 
tyrants.  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  rebellion  ?  The  re-establishment 
of  absolute  government. 

But  this  was  the  defence  of  his  countrymen,  offered 
by  a  Croat,  on  my  hinting  that  the  cause  of  Liberty 
had  not  much  to  thank  them  for  in  '48.  "We 
joined  Austria  against  Hungary,"  he  said^  "  not  only 
because  it  was  from  Hungary  that  we  had,  in  times 
past,  chiefly  suffered ;  but  because,  even  in  '48,  the 
Magyars,  while  risking  everything  for  their  own 
national  liberties,  were  still  infatuated  enough  to 
deny  us  ours.  The  result,  no  doubt,  was  the 
triumph  of  a  military  despotism,  and  re-establishment 
at  Vienna  of  a  centralised  absolutism.  But  in  our 
opposition  to  absolute  government,  and  claim  of 
autonomous  rights,  we  differed  from  the  Magyars 
only  in  being  willing — as  the  resolutions  of  our 
General  Assembly  at  Carlovitz  in  Syrmium  showed 
— that  the  other  nationalities  of  the  Empire  should 
enjoy  like  rights  to  those  we  claimed  for  ourselves. 
And  if  the  result  of  the  aid  we  gave  against  the 
Magyars  was  the  re-establishment  of  absolute  govern- 
ment, that  was  the  consequence,  not  of  popular 
design,  but  of  imperial  perfidy.  The  autonomy  we 
claimed  was  promised  when  we  were  needed ;  denied 
when  we  had  been  used.     But  we  have  been  taught 
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ii  ever,  till  the  catastrophe  of  Sadowa  (1866)  made  it 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  Magyars  at  any  price,  was 

;  any  promise,  worth  keeping,  kept.  It  was  Sadowa 
that  restored  (1867)  to  Hungary  the  constitution  of 
'48.  But  this  enfranchisement  of  Hungary,  and 
adoption  of  Count  Beust's  Dual  Empire-plan,  put  the 
Croats  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  For  Hun- 
gary having  now  regained  her  own  freedom,  had  no 
need,  and  therefore  no  inclination,  to  make  conces- 
sions to  what  she  still  persisted  in  regarding  as  her 
subject  kingdom.  By  the  Ausgleich  of  '68,  it  was 
agreed  that  Croatia  should  be  recognised  as  subject 
to  the  Hungarian  Crown,  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Diet  at  Pesth  by  delegates  from  the 
Landtag  at  Agram;  that  the  Croatian  Landtag 
should  concern  itself  only  with  Local  Government 
and  education ;  that  the  taxes  should  be  collected 
by  Hungarian  officials;  and  that  the  Ban,  though 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  should  be  nominated  by 
the  Hlingarian  Premier.  By  the  Ausgleich  of  '73, 
Croatia  so  far  gained  that  the  military  frontier 
(along  which  we  have  just  travelled)  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  the  Croats  thus  strengthened  by  union 
with  the  kindred  Serbs.  But  the  legality  of  the 
Ausgleich  of  '68  was,  by  that  of  '73,  recognised. 
And  this  was  naturally  declared,  by  the  Croatian 
National  Party,  to  be  an  abandonment  of  all  the 
historical  claims  of  Croatia  to  equality  with  Hungary 
— or,  in  the  language  of  the  old  historical  dispute — 
to  the  position,  not  of  a  pars  adnexa^  but  of  a  regnum 
socium. 

§  4.  Thus,  from  the  forcelessness,  first,  of  states- 
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men,  and  then,  from  the  force  of  events,  theverr 
opposite  policy  had  been  adopted  to  that  wbid^itk 
said,  was  proposed,  in  1851,  hy  Prince  Schwartzo- 
berg,  after  the  suppression    of  the  Hungarian  w 
hellion.     For,  whatever  he  might  be  able  to  effect,  i 
statesman  could  not  but  see  that,   in    order  to  tbe 
reconsolidation  of  the  Empire,  there  was  required  i 
new  preponderance  of  some  one  of  its  elements.    In 
1851,  therefore,    Prince    Schwartzenberg   propoeed 
that  measures  should  be  taken  for    the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and   Herzegovina,  and  even    of  part  of 
Macedonia,  so  that  Salonica  on  the  ^gean  should 
become  an  Austrian  post.     In  1855,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War,  whou  it  was  proposed  by  Napoleon 
III.  to  raise  Poland  against  Russia,  it  \eas  suggested 
to  Austria  that  she  should  aid  the  scheme  by  giving 
up  Gallicia  in  exchange  for  Roumania  (Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  as  it  then  was).     But,  with  the  policy 
of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  in  view,  Austria  insisted 
on  having,  instead,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  and 
this  was  refused  on  account  of  the  injury  that,  as 
was  believed,  would  thus  have  been  done  to  Turkey. 
After  the  catastrophe  of  Sadowa,  reconsolidation  of 
the    Empire    by   the    means    proposed    by    Prince 
Schwartzenberg — increase  of  its  Slavonic  element  bv 
conquest  and  annexation — was  impossible.     Instead 
of  a  Slavonic  annexation  there  was  now  only  possible 
an  Hungarian  Alliance — in  some  such  way  as  that 
actually  adopted  on  the  proposal  of  Count    Beust. 
But  an  Hungarian  Alliance  could  not  but  have  the 
disadvantage  of  making  it  more  than  ever  diflScuIt ; 
while  the  spread  of  Panslavism,  and  the  more  than 
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recovered,  the  immensely  increased,  power  of  Russia 
since  the  Crimean  War,  made  it  more  than  ever 
desirable,  for  Austria  to  reconstitute  herself  as  a 
Slavonic  Power.  Such  were  the  conditions  under 
which  Austria  was  driven,  at  length,  to  hark  back 
on  the  Swartzenberg  policy. 

In  1870,  the  idea  of  making  Austria  a  pre- 
ponderatingly  Slavonic  Power  by  annexing  the 
Slavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey  was  revived  by 
the  Czech  leader,  Dr.  Rieger;  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  demands  of  new  liberties.  These  were 
rejected;  but  the  idea  itself  was  accepted.  In  1872, 
therefore,  the  proposal  that  Austria  should  annex 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  seems  to  have  been  formally 
made,  and  agreed  to,  at  the  meeting  of  the  three 
Emperors  at  Berlin.  In  1873,  there  was  conse- 
quently a  stimulated  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  by  the  insurgents  to  make 
known  their  wrongs,  and  gain  sympathy  for  their 
cause  at  Vienna.  In  1875,  the  Emperor  made  his 
progress  through  Dalmatia,  and  the  first  open,  or 
partially  open,  steps  were  taken  by  Austria  in  execu- 
tion of  the  long-conceived  project.  In  1876,  the 
Imperial  Interview  at  Reiclistadt  took  place,  and 
the  Russian,  intimated  to  the  Schwabian,  Czar  his 
concurrence  in  the  projected  annexation.  In  1878, 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  appeared  to  show  that 
Russia,  as  usual,  had  no  intention  of  holding  herself 
bound  by  her  promises  when  opposed  to  her  interests. 
But  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Russia's  concurrence 
was  again  expressed,  though  the  representatives 
both  of  Russia  and  of  Germany  refused  themselves 
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Germanisation  of  Illyria,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
DonaU'ldndeTj  must  be  desired  by  every  true  friend 
of  Human  Progress."  My  conclusion,  however,  from 
what  this  loyal  Austrian  said,  was,  that,  more  even 
than  the  aspirations  of  the  Slavs  for  independence ; 
the  hatred  which  they  know  is,  and,  for  a  thousand 
years  of  conflict,  has  been,  entertained  for  them 
by  the  Germans ;  and  the  determination  which  they 
know,  by  too  bitter  experience,  the  Germans  cherish 
to  make  their  rule  a  Germanisation,  is  the  greatest, 
and,  as  I  believe,  the  insuperable,  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  Schwartzenberg  policy — ^the  policy  of 
transforming  Austria  into  a  Slavonic  Empire,  over- 
powering the  Magyars,  ruled  by  Hapsburgs,  and 
administered  by  Germans. 

§  5.  But  no  mere  Austrian  Question  is  this  trian- 
gular fight  between  Magyar,  Croat,  and  German. 
We  rise  to  a  wider  view,  not  only  of  the  issues 
of  the  conflict,  but  of  the  forces  that  will  determine 
them,  when  we  ascend  from  the  Jellachitch,  to  the 
Cathedral,  Square.  Nothing  have  we  yet  seen,  in 
Illyria,  like  this  Cathedral  of  Agram.  Like  a  Temple 
of  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  it  stands,  and  massive 
towers  defend  the  high  outer  walls.  And  wherefore  ? 
We  have  but  to  pass  through  the  gates,  cross  the 
interior  space,  and  enter  the  Cathedral  to  have  the 
question  answered.  A  temple  we  find  it  of  idola- 
trous Polytheism.  Before  magnificent  marble  altars, 
we  stand,  under  images,  or  pictures,  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  Mother  of  God,  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms ;  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  above  ;  and  saints 
and  saintesses,  minor  gods  and  goddesses,  on  either 
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Minerva  of  the  Heathens,  softened  and  refined  by 
the  attributes  of  the  Christian  martyr ; "  and  St. 
Dorothea,  with  her  apples  and  roses  of  Paradise, 
the  legendary  heroine  of  Massinger's  tragedy  of  The 
Virgin  Martyr  who, 

**  uncompelled, 
diangod  this  life  for  a  better."  ** 

But  to  be  asked  to  regard  the  images  and  pictures 
of  the  personages  of  the  Christian  Pantheon,  from 
the  Trinity  downwards,  not  as  we  regard  those  of  the 
Olympean  Pantheon,  as  poetic  creations  of  more  or 
less  beauty,  but  as  representations  of  actuaUy  existing 
beings,  is  to  have  the  thought  of  the  actual  existence 
of  such  beings  brought  home  to  us  with  such  force 
that  we  realise,  at  length,  what  the  follies  are  that, — 
though,  perchance,  in  some  slightly  modified  or  less 
gross  form, — we  profess  to  believe;  thus  to  realise 
our  professed  beliefs,  is  to  cast  them  oflF  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt;  and  to  feel,  moreover, 
that  our  fellow-believers  were  the  Muslim  besiegers, 
rather  than  the  Christian  defenders,  of  Vienna  — 
the  believers  in  a  sole  and  single  Allah,  whom  it 
were  blasphemous  idolatry  to  represent  in  either 
a  grouped  or  single,  animal  or  human,  form  or 
forms;  rather  than  the  believers  in  mer^  trans- 
formations  of  the   heathen  doctrines  of  a  Supreme 

^^  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  468.  Od  St. 
Catherine's  legend  Bryden's  tragedy  of  Tyrannic  Love  is  founded. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  points  out  (pp.  475,  476),  the  chief  founda< 
tion  of  the  legend  is  the  faot,  not  of  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Christian  female  philosopher  by  Pagan  persecutors ;  but  of  a 
Pagan  female  philosopher,  Hypatia,  by  Christian  fanatics. 

**  Act  V.  So.  2. 
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for  we  now  see  this  conflict  in  every  way  determined 
by,  though  covering  but  a  small  part  of  the  field  of, 
the  great  conflict  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

§  6.  And  such  a  larger  view  being  thus  suggested, 
suppose, — and  now  let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  the 
terraces  of  the  upper  town,  overlooking  the  silver- 
rivered  Croatian  Plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Bosnian  Mountains, —  suppose  that  our  thoughts 
revert  to  '48.  We  are  immediately  struck  by  the 
singular  concurrence  of  events  that  make  of  it  a  new 
starting-point,  without  recurrence  to  which  there  can 
be  no  due  understanding,  not  of  the  relations  only  of 
Magyars,  Croats,  and  Germans  in  '78  ;  nor  even  only 
of  the  present  relations,  of  all  the  European  States 
and  Nationalities ;  but  no  due  understanding  of  the 
relations,  in  *78,  of  the  States  of  Asia  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  States  of  Europe.  Let  me  briefly  illus- 
trate this  in  pointing-out  what  a  new  era,  political, 
religious,  and  popular,  nor  European  only/,  but  Asiatic, 
and,  in  a  word,  Eurasian,  must  be  dated  from  *48. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  political  movements  of 
the  last  thirty  years  in  Europe.  Not  only  were  there 
insurrectionary  movements  throughout  Europe  in 
*48 ;  but,  their  results  were  everywhere  the  same ; 
and  there  is  consequently  quite  a  new  unity  in  the 
history  of  Europe  since  that  year.  As  the  Hungarian 
rebellion  resulted  but  in  the  restoration,  in  greater 
strength  than  before,  of  despotism,  so  was  it  in  the 
case  of  every  other  insurrection  throughout  Europe. 
But  the  restored  Despotisms  of  Europe  soon  fell  a- 
quarrelling,  and  it  is  by  their  wars  with  each  other 
that,  politically,  these  thirty  years  are  chiefly  marked. 
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result  against  the  former  was  the  loss  of  his  Italian 
Provinces,  and  against  both,  the  first  great  step 
towards  the  unification  of  Italy.  It  was  ten  years 
before  there  was  another  war  in  Europe,  between 
another  pair  of  Despotic  Powers,  But  in  the  interval 
there  were  three  other  wars,  of  which  the  imme- 
diate, or  ultimate  results  were — no  less  than  were 
those  of  the  wars  between  the  European  Sovereigns, 
— to  the  advantage,  not  of  any  Despotism,  but  of 
Liberty.  These  were,  first,  the  American  Civil  War 
(1861-5),  of  which  the  result  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  Negroes  (1866);  the  Franco-Mexican  War 
(1862-5),  of  which  the  result  was  the  execution  of  the 
Mexican  Emperor  (1867),  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  of  his  French  patron ;  and  the  Prusso-Danish 
War  (1864),  of  which  the  result  was  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  (1866).  Of  this  new  war,  similar 
again  were  the  results  to  those  of  the  previous  wars 
between  the  European  Despots.  The  result  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  was  the  autonomy  of  Hungary, 
and  restoration,  at  length,  as  .we  have  seen,  of  her 
constitution  of  '48  (1867) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such 
ungranted  demands  of  national  legislative  powers  by 
the  Slavonic  peoples  of  the  Empire — Czechs,  Croats, 
Ruthenians,  &c. — as  will  certainly  sooner  or  later 
break-up  altogether  the  Austrian  Despotism.  The 
next  war  between  rival  Despotisms  was  the  Franco- 
German  (1870-71).  Its  results  for  Liberty  were  the 
downfall  of  the  French  Despotism  ;  and,  if  the  con- 


the  Emperor's  significantly  warning  address  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  on  the  1st  of  January  1859. 
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result  for  Trirkey  was  the  cnrrtailmeac  of  her  deepoi 
power  over  ker  European  Provinces  ;  and  now.  faem 
•lefeatei  there  is  left  ker  acarcelv-  more,  wirii  an^ 
'iegree    of   aecnnvyy,    than   Conscancfziople    and  iti 
vicinirv.     And  thon^  victorioos  tn  this  last  war  hi 
resTiIt  for  Bnsssia   promises  to  be  an    even  greuier 
internal  revolntion  than  followed  her  former  Tmid^ 
war  in  which  she  was  defeated.     Snch    have  been 
the  wars  of  the  trimnphant  Despots  of  '4S.  and  the 
results  of   their    wars.     I    know  not  'whether  the 
canseSy  connection^  and  consequences  of  these  wars 
have  been   clearlv  pointednDut  by  any    one   else — 
thongh  I  shonid  think  this  must  have   been    done. 
But  whether  or  not,  the  reader  must  surely  be  struck 
with  the  tragic  irony  of  it  all.     Again  it  most  confirm 
the  student  of  Historv  in  attachment  to  his  great 
subject.     Again  it  must  inspire  the  lover  of  Liberty 
with  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  Justice. 

But  no  less  in  Asia,  than  in  Europe,  does  '48  form 
a  starting-point,  and  era,  a  new-departure,  to  which 
we  must  go  back  for  a  due  understanding  of  present 
political  relations.  Little  recognised  though  it  as 
yet  is,  and  less  appreciated,  the  great  fact  of  Asian, 
or  rather  of  Eurasian,  politics  now  is,  that  the  three 
great  conterminous  Asiatic  Powers  are,  Russia,  Great 
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Britain,  and  China,  But  previously  to  '48  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  the  Uzbeg  Prin- 
cipalities of  Transoxiana  lay  between  Eussia  and  the 
Oxus  ;  and  between  the  Oxus  and  Great  Britain,  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Punjaub  and  Afghanistan.*® 
And  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  advance,  on  both 
sides,  began  that  has  placed  Enssia  in  Bokhara,  and 
Great  Britain  in  Afghanistan,  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Oxus.  The  same  movements  also  which  have 
brought  Eussia  to  the  Oxus  have  made  her  eastern 
frontier  immediately  conterminous  with  China ;  and 
movements  synchronous  with  those  which  have 
brought  Great  Britain  to  the  Oxus — the  Burmese  war, 
and  annexation  of  Pegu  (1852),  &c, — have  made 
British  India  conterminous  with  States  allied  with,  or 
influenced  by,  China,**  while  the  Chinese  wars  of  1858 
and  1860  have,  in  their  results,  brought  China  into 
regular  diplomatic  relations  with  Europe  (1861-71), 
as  also  with  Japan  (1877). 

§  7.  So  much  for  the  connection  of  present  political 
relations  with  the  events  of  '48.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider the  great  religious  facts  of  the  present  time. 
These  will,  I  think,  be  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility;  a  Scepticism  shaking 
to  its  very  core  every  established  Eeligion,  not  of 
Europe  only,  but  of  Asia;  and  the  rise  of  New 
Eeligions.  The  second  is  the  central  fact^  and  the 
chief  cause  of  both  the  others.    Its  causes — the  causes 

^®  See  above,  Introduction^  Seot.  III. 

^^  As  "tve  found,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Col.  Browne's 
attempt  to  open  a  passage  from  Burmah  into  S.-W.  China,  and 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Mai^ary  (1876). 
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unreasopable,  and  credence  of  the  incredible — an 
Ipse  dixit — ^a  "  He  hath  said  it " — a  "  He  "  vaunted 
"infallible."  Finally,  as  to  the  New  Religions 
which  have  lately  arisen,  and  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Humanitarianism  of  Europe,  the 
Babism  of  Persia,  and  the  Brahmoism  of  India.  The 
two  former  date  from  '48,  not  merely  in  their  ante- 
cedent causes,  but  in  their  actual  preaching  ;•"  and 
the  scepticism,  therefore,  of  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  for  them  a  cause  rather  of  development,  than  of 
origin.  But  Brahmoism,  which  first  opened  a  place 
of  worship  in  1869,  is  an  example  of  those  still  later 
creeds  of  which  not  the  development  only,  but  the 
origin,  has  been  determined  by  those  causes  of 
Scepticism  that  date  more  particularly  from  '48. 

§  8.  But  the  profoundest  of  all  social  facts  are 
economic  relations ;  and  the  most  important  of  all 
social  movements  those  arising  from  the  popular 
consciousness  of  injustice,  and  of  misery.  And  if 
present  political  relations  cannot  be  understood  save 
in  tracing  them  to  '48  ;  still  less  can  present  popular 
movements  be  understood  save  in  tracing  them  to 
that  insurrectionary  year.  For  if  '48  was  a  tempo- 
rary overthrowal  of  Established  Governments  which 
has  made  all  political  history  since  then,  the  history  of 
the  internecine  wars  of  the  re-established  Despotisms ; 
it  was  also  a  temporary  triumph  of  Revolutionary 
Forces  which  has  made  all  popular  history  since  then 
the  history,  in  part,  of  the  upward  vent  and  satisfac- 

^^  As  to  the  first,  the  preface  to  Comte's  Politique  Positive 
instituant  la  Beligion  de  VHumanit^  was  published  no  later  than 
1851.     As  to  the  second,  see  above,  Introduction^  Sect.  III. 
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■  prescientific  Socialism — the  critical  period — and  forms 
B  the  oonnecting  link  between  Empirical^  and  Scientific, 
I  Socialism."  And  in  the  Socialism  of  '48  generally, 
u  and  more  particularly  in  the  writings  of  its  repre- 
i  sentatives — ^Rodbertus,  Lassalle,  and  Marx — we  find 
the  scientific  stage  of  the  theoretical  development  of 
Socialism,  at  length,  fully  entered  on.  Of  the  scien- 
tific stage,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  cha- 
racteristic is  laborious  investigation  of,  and  logical 
deduction  from,  facts.  Hence,  the  Future  that  now 
inspires  Socialists  is  no  mere  fancy-picture,  but  a 
deduction  from  the  facts  of  past  social  development, 
and  of  present  economic  relations.  As  such  I  have 
defined  it  as  a  reunion  of  Capital  and  Labour  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  completed  age  of 
individualistic  development.  And  very  interesting 
it  is  to  note  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,**  those 
works  which  first  revealed  Primitive  Socialism  to  the 
scientific  world,  and  thus  made  such  an  historical  and 
scientific  definition  of  the  Socialist  Ideal  possible,  all 
date  from  about,  or  since,  '48. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  scientific  stage  of  the 
theoretical  expression  of  Socialism  that  dates  from 
that  year,  but  the  international  stage  of  its  practical 
organisation.  It  was  just  before  the  insurrections  of 
'48  that  the  first  germ  was  formed  of  that  greatest 
of  contemporary  popular  organisations — Die  inters 
nationale  Arbeiterassociation  —  commonly  and  more 
briefly  known  as  "  The  International."  This  germ 
was  the  "  International  Democratic  Society,"  founded 

"  See  Kaufmann,  Utopiof,  pp,  161,  162.  and  177. 
"  In  Servia,  Sect.  II. 
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the  indiscriminate  massacres  and  transportations  by 
which  that  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the  Interna- 
tional entered  on  yet  a  new  stage  (1872).  And  at 
the  Congress  of  Gotha  (1875)  the  sections  into  which 
Socialists  had  divided  at  the  Congress  of  Eisenach 
(1869)  were  reunited  by  a  compromise  which  practi- 
cally amounted  to  a  victory  of  the  extreme  party. 

§  9.  Such,  briefly  and  rapidly  indicated,  has  been 
the  history  of  those  general  political,  religious,  and 
popular  djevelopments,  of  which  the  insurrections  of 
'48  form  the  starting-point  and  new-departure.  To 
'48  the  statue  of  the  Ban  Jellacljitch  in  the  market- 
place of  Agram  took  me  back.  Without  recurrence 
to  '48,  it  became  clear  that  there  could  be  no  due 
understanding  of  those  present  relations  of  Magyar, 
Slav,  and  German,  the  settlement  of  which  constitutes 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  lUyria.  The  history, 
therefore,  of  these  relations,  since  '48, 1  was  led  to 
review.  But  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Agram — the  Fortress-Temple  that  indicates 
so  significantly  both  the  fact,  and  the  cause,  of  Asia's 
victorious  invasion  of  Europe — gave  one  to  see  once 
more,  and  with  conclusive  clearness,  how  completely 
dominated  must,  in  the  future,  be,  as,  in  the  past, 
have  been,  the  relations  of  the  lUyrian  States,  by  the 
general  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Hence  the 
larger  view  which  led  me  to  remark  that,  not  for 
the  present  relations  of  Magyar,  Slav,  and  German 
only,  but  for  the  present  relations  generally  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  '48  was  a  starting-point  and  new- 
departure  to  which  they  must,  for  any  due  under- 
standing of  them,  be  traced.     And  hence  that  survey 
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SECTION  I. 
Results  for  the  History  of  Eurasian  Civilisation. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  gather  into  sheaves  of 
definite  and  connected  results  the  various  suggestions 
of  so  varied  experiences,  historical  monuments,  and 
discussions,  of  the  Eastern  Question.  On  reviewing 
these,  we  find  that  our  results  may,  first  of  all,  be 
classified  as  results  for  (1)  the  History  of  Eurasian 
Civilisation ;  (2)  an  Analysis  of  the  Contemporary 
Situation;  and  (3)  the  Definition  of  a  Eurasian 
Policy.  Briefly  to  state  the  first  set  of  these  results 
will  be  my  aim  in  this  first  section. 

The  most  general  of  the  historical  results  of  our 
experiences  and  discussions  has  been,  I  think,  to  show 
us  the  necessity  of  carrying  our  reflections  back  over 
the  whole  past  of  Eurasian  or  Indo-European  Civili- 
sation, if  we  would  gain  any  true  insight  into  the 

^  I  cannot  present  the  results  of  this  Conclusion  so  snmmarily 
as  in  the  following  pages  without  an  expression  of  regret.  But 
the  length  already  of  the  volume,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
compel  mo  to  brevity.  Yet  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  rapid  as  may  be  the  statement,  not  brief  has  been  the  pre- 
paratory study,  nor  meagre  the  collection  of  materials. 
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cameBrOrfoieaglitf^die  c 
lelatioDS  of  Europe  and  Axa.     In  i 
have  fonDd  that  the  mare  we  penetrvted  to  i 
of  events,  the  more  iotmiate  w«  foand  the  a 
between  the  dereloimentB  fif  f^TfliMiiim  in 
and  in  Ana,  and  the  move  clear  the  nnztr  Ix 
the  whole  historj  of  Cmlisation  on  the  Enzaai 
tineDt.     The  first  indicatkn  of  this  nni^  we  t 
the  &ct  of  a  vast  Berc^ntian  in  the  Sixdi  C 
b.Ct  which  broke  np  the  Ancient  CivilisatioD 
initiated  a  New  Age  both  in  Europe  and  in  An 
is  trne  that  we  found  that  the  Sixdi  Centmy  bx 
aUo  marked  by  a  most  significant  di^irentiatio 
the  Civilisations  of  Earope  and  Asia.     Bat  thn 
ferentiation,  we  found,  resnlted  not  in  diniarate  i 
isolated,  bat  in  two  correlative  and  connected.  Civ 
sations.    And  the  general  proof  of  this  we  foimd 
Epochs  and  Periods  common  to  both  Europe  aL 
Asia  since  that  Sixth   Century  B.c.  in  which  tb 
Ancient  Civilisations  of  both  were  broken  np,  and  o: 
the  two,  differentiated.     These  Epochs  and  Periods, 
as  common  to  the  Earopean  and  Auatic  Civilisations 
thus   recognised  as   correlative,  we  may  name   the 
Epochs  and  Periods  of  Eurasian  Civilisation.     They 
may    be    distinguiBhed    as    the    Classic    (500    b.c. 
-1  A.C.);  the  Barbarian  (1-500  A.c);  the  Arabian 
(500-1000);    the   Turanian   (1000-1500);    and    the 
Transitional  (1500-).     And  Modem  History  is  now 
seen  to  be  not  only  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Revolution  that,  in  the  Sixth  Century  B.c^  broke 
up  the  Ancient  Civilisations;  but  the  history  of  the 
interaction,  since  then,  of  those  two  correlative  Civili- 
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sations  of  Europe  and  Asia  which,  from  that  Epoch, 
date  their  differentiation. 

But  to  show  community  of  Epochs  and  Periods  is 
hut  to  give  the  first  and  most  superficial  proof  of  the 
unity  of  the  history  of  Eurasian  Civilisation  since  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.  Unity  of  character  must  also  be 
shown.  I  have  constantly  spoken  of  the  New  Age 
initiated  by  the  Revolution  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C. 
as  a  Transition-Age.  But  the  nature  of  this  Transi- 
tion, in  the  main  departments  of  development,  must 
be  defined.  And  this  is  what  I  now  proceed  to 
do  in  briefly  stating  our  Results  with  respect  to 
(1)  Economic,  (2)  Religious^  and  (3)  Political  De- 
velopment. 

§  1.  Socialism  being  generally  conceived  as  an 
economic  organisation  in  which  Labour  and  Capital 
are  not  disimited ;  the  Modem  Age,  we  have  been 
led  to  think,  may  be  economically  defined  as  the 
transition  from  a  simpler  and  lower,  to  a  more  com- 
plex and  higher.  Socialism.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
indicate  within  my  present  limits  even  the  larger 
facts  that  have  led  to  this  conclusion.  But  I  may 
thus  make  the  attempt. 

We  have  been  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
immemorially  Socialist  communities.  We  have  thus 
been  brought  to  realise  the  fact  that  Socialism  is  the 
universal  starting-point  of  Economic  Development. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  differentiation 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Civilisation,  which 
we  date  from  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  most  essentially 
consisted  in  the  upbreak,  in  Europe,  of  the  Primitive 
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capitalistic  development,  and  Socialism  in  its  most 
primitive  form. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  the  historical  meaning 
of  what  we  now  find  to  be  the  exceedingly  exceptional 
Individualistic  Development  of  Western  Europe  ?  Is 
it  an  ultimate  stage,  and  destined  only  to  extension 
of  area  and  enlargement  of  character  ?  Or  is  it  but 
a  transitional  stage,  and  destined  to  a  transformation 
in  which  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  stage 
from  which  the  Development  started  are  destined  to 
reappear,  but  in  higher  and  more  complex  forms? 
The  latter  is  what  has  appeared  to  us  the  more 
probable. 

§  2.  And  now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Religious 
Development,  how  shall  we  define  the  two  millen- 
niums and  a  half  nearly  since  the  Sixth  Century  i?.c. 
as  a  Transition- Age  ?  They  have  been  a  Transition 
from  a  Civilisation  in  which  the  worship  of  Humanity 
in  the  supernatural  form  of  a  divine  Ancestor  gave 
sanction  to  Morality  and  Polity,  to  a  Civilisation  in 
which  worship — or  say,  rather,  reverence — of  Huma- 
nity in  the  natural  form,  and  fact,  of  a  divine 
Progress,  will  give  sanction  to  Morality  and  Polity. 
Of  the  fact  that  the  Religious  Development  started 
from  the  worship  of  the  divine  Ancestor  of  the  gensy 
ycVi/,  or  Am,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  that 
the  Economic  Development  started  from  the  commu- 
nistic organisation  of  the  gens,  yivr),  or  kin.  And 
the  general  definition  of  the  transition  is  in  this,  as 
in  the  former  case,  but  an  inference  from  the  facts  of 
the  transition.  Among  these  facts,  note  rapidly  the 
following  three. 
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(1)  The  great  New  Religions  of,  and  since,  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.  have  all  been  Protestantisms 
— ^revolts  against  mythologic  idolatries,  and  tradi- 
tional observances — ^and  have  all  been  marked  by 
universality,  both  in  their  principles,  and  in  their 
proselytism.  Let  the  reader  but  recall  the  characte^ 
istics  of  Buddhism  as  a  revolt  against  Brafaminism ; 
of  Zoroastrianism  as,  under  Gyrus  and  his  snecessors, 
the  conquering  foe  of  all  the  idolatries  of  Westeni 
Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile;  and  that  post- 
Captivity  Judaism,  or  Yahvehism,  in  which  the 
pure  Theism  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  triumphed, 
at  last  over  the  idolatrous  worships  which  had,  till 
then,  been  prevalent.  And  what  but  a  Protestant- 
ism, in  this  large  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  Reli- 
gion preached,  half  a  millennium  later^  by  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  ?  the  Religion,  half  a  millennium  still 
later, — when  the  old  Heathenisms  had  revived  in  new 
forms,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, — the  Religion 
preached  by  Mohammed,  and  spread  by  his  Caliphs  or 
"  Successors  "  ?  and  the  Religion,  half  a  millennium 
later  still,  that  was  suppressed  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Heresies  that  arose  in  the  eleventh,  and  were 
partially,  at  least,  triumphant,  after  another  half- 
millennium-period,  in  the  sixteenth,  century  ? 

(2)  Another  set  of  facts  from  which  we  may  infer 
the  general  character,  and  hence  frame  a  general 
definition,  of  the  religious  transition  that  marks  the 
Modem  Age,  are  those  of  intellectual  development. 
The  Sixth  Century  B.C.  not  only  gave  birth  to  new 
moral  and  universal  Religions,  but  to  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  to  Secular  and  Written,  instead  of^  as 
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hitherto,  Sacred  and  Traditional,  Literatures.  The 
poverty  and  servitude  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
populations  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  prevented  this 
new  intellectual  development  having  much  more 
popular  eflfect  than  one  merely  destructive  of  the  old 
forms  of  Heathenism.  The  old  Heathenism,  there- 
fore, got  re-established  in  new  forms ;  and  this  parti- 
cularly, in  the  Hinduism  triumphant  in  India  on 
the  expulsion  of  Buddhism ;  and  in  the  Ghristianism 
which,  in  the  same  Mediaeval  or  Arabian  Period 
(500-1000),  triumphed  over  all  the  earlier  Heresies 
of  Rationalism,  and  became  systematised  in  East- 
ern Orthodoxy  and  Western  CathoUcism.  But  with 
economic  changes  raising  larger  and  larger  numbers 
of  the  population  out  of  poverty  and  servitude, 
knowledge  has  become,  and  is  still  becoming,  more 
diffused;  and  hence  the  popular  religious  Ideal  is 
ever  tending  to  become  more  rational,  that  is,  less 
supernatural  in  its  character. 

(3)  But  along  with  the  great  New  Behgions  of, 
and  since,  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  has  gone  a  new 
development  of  the  Individual,  and  of  Conscience. 
This  has  changed  the  whole  character  of  Religion. 
The  old  Heathenisms  were  religions  of  external 
observance  and  ceremony,  and  the  Gods  could  be 
approached  only  by  certain  privileged  persons.  The 
New  Religions  of  the  Modern  Age  have  all,  in  their 
purer  forms,  made  light  of  external  observance  and 
ceremony ;  laid  stress  rather  on  purity  of  heart,  and 
moral  conduct;  and  given  to  each  individual  the 
privileges  hitherto  reserved  for  the  priest.  Compare 
the    latest,  with    the  earliest,   Protestantisms    and 
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Rationalisms — those  of  our  own  day  with  tiioee  of 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  or  with  those  of  any  inlCT- 
mediate  Epoch — and  they  will  all  be  found  to  haw 
this  common  characteristic.  And  so. compare Mcxkn 
Hinduism  with  the  old  Brahminism  of  India;  aod 
Modern  Catholicism  and  Orthodojigr  with  the  oH 
Olympianism  of  Europe,  and  particularly  with  the 
old  Osirianism  that  spread  from  Egypt  into  Europe; 
and  similar  importance  will  be  £3und  attached  to 
external  observance  and  ceremony,  and  similar  resor- 
vations  made  in  favour  of  certain  privileged  persons, 
or  priests.  The  Catholicism  and  Orthodoxy  of 
Europe,  and  Hinduism  of  India,  thus  appear  as  but 
survivals  of  the  old  Heathenisms ;  and  show  us,  by 
contrast,  what  is  the  true  character  of  the  New 
Religions  characteristic  of  the  Modem  Age. 

And  now,  consider  together  all  these  facts  of  this 
great  age  of  Religious  Development  in  Europe  and 
Asia  since  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  The  question  is — 
considering  it  as  a  Transition-age,  what  is  the  goal 
of  that  Transition,  and  the  probable  result  of  the 
Development?  The  conclusion  I  have  stated  is 
nothing  more  than  an  inference  from  facts  that  show 
a  progressive  tendency  to  the  diminution  of  outward 
ceremonies  of  worship ;  to  substitution  of  a  natural 
fact — Progress — for  a  supernatural  fiction — a  (Jod, 
originally  a  divine  Ancestor — as  the  outward  stan- 
dard, or  authority ;  and  to  such  a  natural  authority 
being  made  the  enlightener  of  a  developed  Con- 
science as  the  internal  sanction. 

§  3.   Proceeding  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
general  Political  Development  since  the  Sixth  Cen- 
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tury  B.C.,  let  us  endeavour  to  define  this  Development 
also  as  a  Transition  from  one  definite  form  to  another. 
The  political  organisation  from  which  the  development 
started  was  that  of  the  single  Gens^  or  associated 
Gentes  settled  on  lands  sufficing  for  subsistence  and 
security,  and  united  by  historical  traditions  and 
moral  affinities  of  race,  language,  and  religion.  And 
the  Modem  Nationality  being,  as  a  political  organi- 
sation, similarly  definable  with  the  ancient  Gens^  the 
Modern  Age  may  be  politically  defined  as  the  transi- 
tion from  a  simple  and  lower,  to  a  more  complex  and 
higher.  Nationalism. 

The  Revolution  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  is  politi- 
cally marked  by  the  upbreak  in  Europe  particularly 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Gens^  and  City,  or  aggrega- 
tion of  GenteSf  and  by  the  rise,  in  Asia  particularly, 
of  vast  Empires.  The  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  aided  the  Cadets  and  Clients  dependent  on, 
and  the  Plebs  altogether  outside  of,  the  Gens  to  gain 
admission  to  its  privileges,  and  thereby  broke  it  up. 
There  followed,  then,  an  antagonism  between  Rich 
and  Poor ;  and  Revolutions  in  which  the  Poor  confis- 
cated the  possessions  of  the  Rich,  or  the  Rich  retook 
their  possessions.  These  revolutions  prepared  the 
way  for  the  extension  and  dominancy  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Roman  Citizens,  however,  remained  for 
long,  with  regard  to  the  Provincials,  what  the  Patres 
had  been  with  regard  to  the  Cadets,  Clients,  and 
Plebs.  At  length,  all  were  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  and  a  new  sort  of  Gens  or  Nation 
was  formed.  Single  it  was,  though  vast,  but  incohe- 
rent, and  unorganised.    It  was  a  middle  term  between 
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the  original  Gens^  or  elementary  Nation,  and  the 
Modern  Nationality.  This,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Introdvctionj  originated  in  the  kingdoms  founded  by 
the  Barbarians  in  the  Sixth  Century  a  .c.  after  their 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Thus  originating, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  history  of  the 
Modem  Nationality — and  of  Asia,  also,  as  well  as  of 
Europe — has  been  generally  marked  by  three  periods 
—that  of  Elementary  Consolidation  (500-1000); 
of  Monarchical  ConsoUdation  (1000—1500);  and  of 
Popular  Consolidation  (1500-).  And  what  I  have 
now  endeavoured  to  point  out  is  the  connection  of 
the  Modem  Nation — through  that  transitional  sort 
of  Nation  formed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Boman 
Empire  all  admitted  to  Citizenship — with  the  ancient 
Gens  from  which  the  Development  started. 

The  facts  here  again  are  unquestionable ;  and  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  them.  No  political  fact  is  more  striking,  or  more 
important,  than  that  popular  consolidation  of  Na- 
tionalities which  we  see  everywhere  not  only  in 
Western,  but  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it?  It  is  the  culmination,  I  reply, 
of  a  process  begun  on  the  upbreak  of  the  Gentes  of 
the  Primitive  Socialistic  Organisation,  and  is  the 
political  side  of  the  development  of  a  New  Socialistic 
Organisation.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  process  which  has  been  a  transition  from  a 
simpler  and  lower,  to  a  more  complex  and  higher, 
Nationalism. 

I  have  now,  by  way  of  general  conclusion,  to  point 
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out  that  each  of  these  developments — the  economic, 
the  religious,  and  the  political — is,  in  fact,  but  a  form 
of  that  general  transitional  process  which  I  have 
defined  in  my  Ultimate  Law  of  History  as  an  ad- 
vance— ^through  differentiations  in  which  a  higher 
development  is  given  to  the  Individual — an  advance 
from  One-sided,  to  Mutual,  Determination  in  concep- 
tion, and  organisation.  And  this  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  reflection  on  such  facts  as  come  under  one's 
observation  in  communities  of  the  Primitive  Socialist 
organisation  led  ns  to  define  Progress  as  a  univer- 
salising  process.'  Our  Law  of  History,  on  the  con- 
trary,  appears  to  define  it  as  a  process  of  change 
from  one  form  of  conception  and  organisation  to 
another  of  an  essentially  different  character.  Both 
definitions  will,  however,  be  found  accurate.  Their 
difference  depends  only  on  different  points  of  view. 

The  Economic  Development  starts  from  a  So- 
cialism ;  the  Religious  Development,  from  a  worship 
of  Humanity ;  and  the  Political  Development,  from 
a  Nationalism.  In  both  the  primitive  economic,  and 
primitive  political,  organisation,  there  is  mutual  de- 
termination. But  it  is  confined  to  the  relations  of 
but  the  higher  members  of  the  Gens.  If  regard  is 
fixed  on  their  relations  only,  then  Progress  may  be 
rightly  defined  as  but  a  universalising  process.  But 
the  very  necessity  of  universalising  this  characteristic 
arises  from  its  but  partial  realisation.  It  is  the  most 
stringent  one-sided  determination  that  marks  the  re- 
lations of  the  oyLoioi  and  imofieiove^j  the  Patres  and 
Plebs.     And  thus,  if  we  regard  general  social  rela- 

3  Above,  In  Montenegro^  p.  166. 
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tions,  Progress,  though  in  one  point  of  view,  a  pro- 
cess only  of  universalising,-  is,  in  another,  and  com- 
pleting point  of  view,  a  process  of  radical  change— 
a  change  from  one-sided,  to  mutual,  determinatioiu 
Thus  also,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  case  of  the  Beligioos 
Development.     From  the  first,  we  find  the  concep- 
tion of  mutual  determination — the  conception  of  the 
relations  of  things  to  each  other,    rather  than  to 
something  outside,  and  independent,  of  them— or,  in 
other  words,  the  conception,  in  germ,  of  Law.     But 
unquestionahly  the  dominant  conception   is  that  of 
onesided  determination.    Not  because  of  changes  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  Things  in  the  sjstem  of 
Nature,  are  events  conceived  as  happening* ;  but  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  temper  of  Beings  outside  the 
system  of  Nature.    And  not  because  conduct  is  justi- 
fied by  the  free  internal  Conscience ;  but  because  it 
is  in  accordance  with  a  tyrannic  external  Custom,  is 
it  "  right."     An  authority  external  to  the  Individual 
there  must  certainly  always  be,  if  anarchy  is  to  be 
avoided.     But  in  that  stage  from  which  the  Religious 
Development  starts,  the  External  Authority  is  not 
only  supernatural,  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  developed 
Conscience.    And  the  Religious  Development  consists, 
therefore,  in  a  process  resulting  in  a  mutual  deter- 
mination through  the  development,  at  once,  of  an 
internal   Conscience,   and    of   the    idea    of   such   a 
natural  external  Authority,  as  a  defined  and  definite 
Progress. 

Finally,  an  important  corollary  of  the  unity  we 
have  thus  found  in  the  history  of  Eurasian  Civilisa- 
tion since  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  must  be  stated.     It 
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suggests  a  New  Chronological  Era — and  an  era 
common  to  all  the  Civilisations  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  This  Era  would  curiously  correspond  with  that 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
East  since  the  Sixth  General  Council  (681  a.o.),  and 
was  used  by  the  Russians  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great.  For  according  to  Julius  Africanus,  the  world 
was  created  5508  B.C.  And  to  about  this  period 
the  most  recent  researches  appear  to  carry  back  the 
beginnings  of  the  ancient  civilisations  of  China,  of 
India,  of  Persia,  of  Assyria,  and  of  Egypt.  We  thus 
find  an  age  of  about  five  thousand  years  of  Ancient 
Civilisation  previous  to  its  upbreak  by  the  great 
general  Revolution  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  From 
that  time  onwards  we  have  those  epochs  and  periods  of 
the  development  of  Modem  Civilisation  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  common  both  to  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
are  thus  saved  what  G-ibbon  justly  calls  ^*  the  double 
and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and 
forwards  the  years  before  and  after  the  Christian 
Era"* — an  era  invented  but  by  a  monk  of  the  bar- 
barian sixth  century  a.o.,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  Denis 
le  Petit.  And  we  obtain  a  General  Era  for  the 
history  of  Civilisation;  a  large  Framework  into 
which  may  be  fitted  numberless  special  histories  of 
it ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  Humanitarian  Era  recognising 
the  contributions  of  all  Nations  and  of  all  Religions 
to  the  general  progress  of  Humanity.' 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  95,  note. 

^  TMs  suggested  Era  of  Civilisation  may  thius  be  illustrated: — 
6000  =  500  B.C.      5500  =  Christian  Era.        6000  =  500  a.c. 
6500  =  1000  A.a    7000  =  1500  A.a  7379  =  1879  ax. 
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SECTION  n. 
Besults  fob  thb  Akaltsis  of  the  Contebcforabt  SiraATiov. 

The  historical  results  just  stated  are  far  from  being 
of  a  merely  speculative  character.  If  it  is  true  that, 
in  the  Past,  such  processes  of  economic,  of  religious, 
and  of  political  development  are  to  be  found  as  I 
have  attempted  briefly  to  indicate ;  then,  the  means 
are  afforded  of  interpreting  the  Present,  and  of  at 
once  determining  and  forecasting  the  Future.  In 
the  very  summary  manner  here  and  now  incumbent 
on  me,  let  me  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  the  fore- 
going historical  results,  to  analyse  the  Contemporary 
Situation. 

§  1.  Take,  first.  Political  Relations.      We   have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  that  remarkable  political 
phenomenon,  the  Modern  Nationality,  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  process  of  political  development  dating 
back  to  those  political  revolutions,  part  of  the  great 
general  Revolution  of  the  Sixth  Century  B.C. — those 
political  revolutions  in  which  republican,  were  sub- 
stituted for  kingly,  forms  of  government  at  Rome, 
and  in  Greece ;  and  that  series  of  changes  was  defi- 
nitively entered  on  which  broke  up  the  ancient  poli- 
tical organisation  of  the  Gensy  or  yevrj.  We  had  already 
recognised  an  immense  force  and  future  in  national 
aspirations  and  insurrections,  on  observing,  not  only 
how  universal  these  now  are ;  but  how  clearly  they 
belong  to  a  stage  of  popular  consolidation  which  has 
been  preceded  by  stages  of  monarchical,  and  of  ele- 
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mentary,  consolidation.  We  had  not,  however,  yet 
connected  this  political  development  with  the  general 
progress  of  economic,  and  religious,  development. 
But  now,  having  done  so,  we  see  that  the  goal  to 
which  this  development  of  Nationalities  tends  is  one 
in  which  the  ancient  Civitas,  ttoXl^j  or  City,  will  re- 
appear on  a  vastly  extended  scale.  The  goal  of  the 
development  of  Nationalities  is  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations of  free,  and  industrially  occupied  peoples, 
each  with  its  own  defined  territory,  but  united 
to  each  other  by  their  several  needs.  Political 
Forces,  therefore,  we  mu^t  now  generalise  and  dis- 
tinguish as  those  tending  to^  and  those  opposing, 
such  a  development — ^the  Forces  of  Nationalism  and 
of  Despotism. 

§  2.  But  our  historical  results  should  seem  to  throw 
a  light  still  more  needed,  and  still  more  illuminating, 
on  the  economic  and  social  questions  of  the  contempo- 
rary situation.  Socialism — the  project,  the  resolve, 
to  unite  Labour  and  Capital,  or  to  put  the  Means  of 
Production  at  the  command  of  the  Labourer,  instead 
of  keeping  the  Labourer  at  the  command  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Means  of  Production,  or  Capitalist — 
Socialism  with  its  great  aim,  through  such  a  union^ 
to  abolish  Pauperism,  Prostitution,  and  Crime — 
Socialism  is  now  seen  to  be  no  mere  dream  aiming 
at  something  unheard  of;  but  a  project,  a  resolve, 
which  must  now  be  qualified  as  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  at  an  historical  reconstruction. 
For  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  economic  develop- 
ment of  Eurasian  Civilisation  started  from  a  Socialism. 
We  have  seen  that  that  Individualism  distinguished 
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by  Private  Property,  and  of  which  Capitalism  is  i 
last  stage,  so  far  from  having  been,  as  has  be 
imagined,  universal,  has  been  extremely  partial 
its  development.     And  we  have  seen  that  this  d 
velopment,  though  it  may  be  supposed  ultimate,  ma^ 
with  at  least  equal  probability,  be  conceived  as  trail 
sitional ;  and  as  a  process,  therefore,  out  of  the  com 
pletion  of  which  there  will  naturally ^arise  a  highei 
than  the  primitive  Socialism ;  and  thus,  not  a  union 
merely,  but  a  reunion,  in  a  higher  and  more  complex 
form,  of  Labour  and  Capital.     But  let  such  a  view 
of  the  historical  meaning,  and  hence  future,  of  Inr 
dividualism  and  Capitalism ;  let  such  a  view  of  it  as 
but  a  preparation  for  a  higher  Socialism  be  admitted 
as  but  probably,   or  even  as   but   possibly,  true; 
and   it  is   evident    that  an  incalculably   increased 
momentum  will   be   given  to  all   those  forces  bred 
of  Sham  and  Injustice,  all  those  forces  of  Misery 
which    threaten    the    present    Social    Order    with 
destruction,  the  present  Social  Anarchy  with  recon- 
struction.    And  the  Forces,  therefore,  of  Socialism 
and   of  Capitalism  are   the    second  set  which   we 
must  recognise  in  our  analysis  of  the  contemporary 
situation. 

§  3.  Lastly,  as  to  Religious  Relations.  We  have 
seen  that  modern  Rationalism,  no  less  than  modem 
Socialism  and  Nationalism,  has  its  roots  in  a  vast 
process  of  development  extending  over  the  last  two 
millenniums  and  a  half  nearly.  More  clear,  indeed, 
and  unquestionable  is,  perhaps,  this  view  of  religious, 
than  the  similar  view  of  economic,  and  political  de- 
velopment.    Indian  Buddhism,  Syrian  Christianism, 
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Arabian  Islamism,  Mediaeval  Heresy,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Reformation  were,  each  and  all  of  them,  with 
the  contemporary  movements  of  which  each  of  them 
stands  as  the  representative,  great  Protestant  Re- 
volts, and  comparative  Rationalisms,  succeeding  each 
other  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  millennium.  From 
the  Founders  of  each  and  all  of  them,  contemporary 
Rationalism  derives  its  glorious  descent.  But  the 
very  fact  of  such  a  succession  of  revolts  shows  the 
persistence  of  the  enemy  to  be  subdued — the  old 
Heathenism,  and  those  popular  tendencies  to  its 
renewal,  the  result  of  a  poverty  and  ignorance  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  a  great  economic  transi- 
tion. But  this  old  Heathenism  shows  signs,  in  its 
highest  representative — Romanism,  of  being  at  last 
conscious  that  its  time  of  final  struggle  has  come. 
For  that  new  development  of  the  individual  Reason 
which,  with  a  new  development  of  the  individual 
Conscience,  we  found*  to  be  one  of  the  main  elements 
of  these  Protestant  Revolts,  has  had  this  most  sig- 
nificant result — the  demand  that  the  authority  for 
belief,  and  the  sanction  of  conduct^  be  a  natural  one, 
discoverable,  and  rationally  submitted  to,  by  Reason. 
This,  Romanism  has,  at  length,  not  only  recognised, 
but  has  staked  its  existence  on  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a  supernatural  authority  and  sanction — 
the  decrees  of  a  priest  proclaimed  "  infallible."  And 
thus  the  Religious  Forces  of  the  time  may  be  gener- 
alised and  distinguished  as  Rationalism  and  Papism. 

Such,    then,   are   the   antagonistic  forces  of  the 

•  Above,  p.  519. 
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contemporary  situation :  Nationalism  and  Despotism ; 
Socialism  and  Capitalism ;  Rationalism  and  Papism. 
Each  of  them,  we  have  seen,  has  its  deep  roots  in 
the  Past.  The  Present  is,  indeed,  the  culmination 
of  a  Transition  which  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  last  two  millenniums  and  a  half.  It  opened 
with  the  breaking-up  of  ^the  economic,  religions, 
and  political  organisations  of  that  first  age  of  CSvil- 
isation  which  would  appear  to  date  back  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  millennium  B.C.  It  will  close  with 
the  initiation  of  new  economic,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal organisations ;  a  New  Social  Order ;  and  a  New 
Age. 

SECTION  m. 
Results  for  the  Definition  of  an  EimAsxAN  Poucr. 

After  our  survey  of  the  situation  by  the  light  of 
the  historical  results  we  have  reached,  comes  the 
question,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is  our  Poh'cy 
to  be  defined  ?  What  are  to  be  its  aims  ?  The 
general  answer  to  this  question  can  be  at  once 
given.  Recognising  such  antagonisms  as  those  just 
indicated,  every  true  statesman's  aim  must  be  to 
bring  about  a  solution  with  the  least  possible  revolu- 
tionary disturbance.  This,  however,  is,  of  course, 
but  a  truism  in  which  there  is  very  little  help.  The 
practical  question  is,  How  is  what  must  be  assumed 
to  be  the  statesman's  aim,  in  view  of  present  antago- 
nisms, to  be  accomplished  ? 

The  briefest  indications  only  of  an  answer  to  this 
question  can  here  bo  given.     And  first  the  general 
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remark  must  be  made.  Our  Policy,  whatever  it  is, 
must  definitively  embrace  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
must  be  Indo-European,  or  Eurasian.  No  policy 
can  now  be  proposed  in  Europe  th?it  does  not  depend 
on  what  is  done  in  Asia,  and  indeed  in  Africa  too ; 
nor  can  any  policy  be  proposed  either  in  Asia  or  in 
Africa,  that  does  not  depend  on  what  is  done  in 
Europe.  This  remark  corresponds  with,  and  is, 
indeed,  but  a  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  with 
which  I  prefaced  my  statement  of  historical  results. 
The  .most  general  of  these  results  we  found  to  be 
the  unity  of  the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia  since 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  And  that  intimate  political 
connection  now  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  statesmanKke  policy  to  calculate  how 
each  move  in  Europe  will  affect  Asia,  and  how  each 
move  in  Asia  will  affect  Europe,  is  but  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  historical  unity,  and  ever-increasing 
interaction,  during  the  last  two  millenniums  and  a 
half,  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  Eiu:*asian  con- 
tinent. An  Eastern  Policy  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
have  had  ever  since  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  con- 
quered, and  the  European  Greeks  menaced,  by  Cyrus 
the  Great  in  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  But  since  the 
discovery  of  the  sea-passage  to  India,  and  European 
settlements  and  conquests  there,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  greater  European 
statesmen  has  been  more  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  Western  policy.  This  I  have  not 
here  space  to  illustrate.  Nor  probably  is  it  necessary. 
For  even  the  mere  newspaper  reader,  who,  but  a  few 
months  ago,  was  taught  to  believe  it  ridicidous  to 
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imagine  that  there  was  any  connection,  for  a  prac- 
tical man,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Oxus,  Bol- 
garia  and  Afghanistan — even  such  a  politician  must 
now,  by  the  mere  teaching  of  events,  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  an  Eastern,  must  be  an  Indo-European, 
and  a  European,  an  Eurasian  Poh'cy. 

But  not  only  must  such  be  the  area  covered  by 
our  Policy ;  but,  in  its  scope,  it  must  embrace  the 
problems  presented  by  all  the  antagonisms  indicated 
in  our  survey  of  the  contemporary  situation;  not 
only  the  political,  but  the  religious,  and  the  economic 
antagonisms.     Nor,  it   may  be  noted,  does  such  a 
necessity  arise  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Policy.     Every  one  of  the  solutions  of  the  Eastern 
Question  since  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  has  been  the 
accomplishment  not  only  of  a  political,  but  of  a  reli- 
gious, and  of  an  economic,  revolution.     The  historian 
therefore  would  only  find  it  extraordinary  if,  in  the 
imminence  of  a  new  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
a  general  social  revolution  were  not  found  imminent 
Let  me  then  proceed  to  attempt  to  define  the  aims — 
political,  religious,  and  economic — of  an   Eurasian 
Policy. 

§  1.  First,  as  to  Political  Aims.  We  have  seen 
that  there  are  two  opposed  sets  of  Forces — those  of 
Nationalism,  and  those  of  Despotism.  Everything, 
in  Politics,  depends  on  the  time.  But  the  time,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  now  past  for  playing  with  either, 
or  both  these  sets  of  Forces.  The  side  of  one  or  the 
other  must  now  be  definitively  adopted,  and  along 
the  whole  line.     Suppose  it  to  be  that  of  the  Nation- 
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alities.  I  would  hope  that  the  suggestions  of  the  fore- 
going chapters,  and  of  the  Introductiorij  have  already 
made  it  clear  to  the  reflective  reader  that  if  the  cause, 
say,  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  South  Slavs  be  taken  up, 
it  requires  the  taking  up  of  the  cause  of  the  whole 
line  of  oppressed  NationaUties  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  jEgean.  Nay,  more  than  that.  For  we  have 
seen  that  the  main  condition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Nationalities  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  oppressed 
by  the  Ottomans,  is  the  independence  of  the  Otto- 
mans in  their  own  land  of  Asia  Minor.  But  yet 
more.  K  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
national  life  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  requires  its 
encouragement  and  protection  in  the  Caucasian 
Peninsula,  this  further  requires  its  encouragement 
and  protection  in  Persia ;  as  it  would  indeed  also  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  were  there  as  yet  in 
Arabistan  any  true  germs  of  national  life  for  en- 
couragement and  protection.  And  yet  further.  If 
we  venture  on  such  a  policy — and  either,  as  I  have 
said,  the  side  of  the  Nationalities,  or  that  of  the 
Despotisms,  must  now  be  definitively  chosen — if  we 
venture  on  such  a  policy  we  must  extend  it  to  India, 
and  there  also  encourage  National  Development. 

This  is  the  reason,  and  this  the  necessity,  of  estab- 
lishing our  supremacy  in  Afghanistan,  and  our 
supremacy  also  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  We  can 
maintain  our  predominance  in  India  only  by  asso- 
ciating ourselves  with  the  cause  of  Liberty  in  India ; 
and  that  we  can  venture  to  do,  only  if  our  power  is 
undisputed,  and  indisputable.  To  make  our  power 
thus  in  India  undisputed  and  indisputable,  all   in- 
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fluence  or  pretension  of  Russia  must  be  confined  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Oxus.  That  which  we  have 
done  in  Afghanistan  has  been  well  done ;  consider- 
able as  may  be  the  difficulties  with  which  we  may 
still  have  there  to  contend.  What  remains  to  be 
done  against  Bussia  on  the  Oxus  is  to  encourage 
and  protect  the  ample  germs  of  a  renewed  and  inde- 
pendent national  life  in  Persia.  But  even  this  does 
not  exhaust  what  requires  to  be  done,  if  we  would 
preserve  our  predominance,  and,  along  with  that, 
promote  Liberty,  in  India.  This  also  must  be  seen 
to,  that  no  European  Power  stand  between  India 
and  us. 

Hence  the  Mediterranean  Policy  that  has  been 
suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages.  What  we  should 
most  desire  is  an  independent  national  government 
in  Egypt,  under  a  Khedive ;  and  an  improved 
administration  of  Syria  under  the  Sultan.  But  if 
this  cannot  be,  then,  both  our  own  imperial  interests, 
and  the  interests  of  popular  development  in  India, 
require  that  whatever  European  administration  and 
control  may  be  necessary  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  shall 
be  British,  and  British  alone.  The  experiment  of  a 
joint  administration  has  been  tried  in  Egypt,  and 
with  the  effect  that  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Excusable  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  is  unjustifi- 
able by  permanent  principle.  It  admits  an  equality 
of  right  where  no  equality  of  right  exists.  Our 
right  to  whatever  administration  and  control  may  be 
necessary  in  Egypt  and  Syria  is  exclusive,  because 
we  alone  have  a  duty  that  can  be  performed  by  the 
exercise  of  that  right.     France  and  the  other  Euro- 
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pean  Powers  have  certainly  also  interests  in  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  but  they  are  the  interests  only  of  cre- 
ditors and  colonists  ;  interests,  therefore,  which  could 
be  perfectly  safeguarded  under  British  protection ; 
while  the  interests  that  would  take  us  to  Egypt  and 
Syria  could  not  be  equally  safeguarded  by  any  other 
European  Power.  As  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
such  exclusive  administration  and  control,  I  have 
already  suggested  the  means  of  it  in  what  I  have 
said  of  the  variety  of  antagonistic  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  of  the  power  we  might  have  of 
compensating  France  in  Europe  for  the  hopes  she 
might  lose  in  Egypt.^ 

§  2,  With  the  cause  of  Nationalism  as  I  have  fre- 
quently, in  the  foregoing  pages,  had  occasion  to  point 
out,  is  closely  connected  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and 
of  Rationalism.  If  we  would  not  undo  with  one  hand 
what  we  do  with  the  other,  having  made  our  choice 
between  Despotism  and  Nationalism,  we  must  make 
a  similar  choice  between  Papism  and  Rationalism. 
And  to  withstand  Papism  means  practically  Dis- 
establishment and  Disendowment,  and  Secular  Edu- 
cation. Let  every  variety  of  priest  teach  every 
variety  of  theology  that  parents  or  pupils  care  to  pay 
for.  But  what  the  State,  as  the  neutral  representa- 
tive of  a  community  divided  by  innumerable  antago- 
nistic theological  opinions,  must,  if  it  would  eflFectu- 
ally  oppose  Papism,  not  only  pay  for,  but  compel,  is 
Secular  Education — natural  facts,  and,  above  all,  the 
way  of  regarding  and  investigating  facts  as  natural, 
that  is,  as  related  to  each  other,  discoverable,  there- 

^  See  above,  At  Scadra,  and  At  Mostar. 
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fore,  in  their  causes,  and  controllable  in  their  conse- 
quences. And  paying  for  such  education,  the  State 
can,  of  course,  admit  to  its  service  only  those  who 
prove  thetnselves  to  have  profited  by  the  education 
it  prescribes.  And  this  will,  indeed,  for  the  higher 
grades  of  that  education,  be  the  most  effective  mode 
of  compelling  it. 

Nor — I  would  beg  the  reader  specially  to  remark 
—is  a  mere  theological,  or  rather  anti-theological, 
aim  thus  defined.     Were  it  such  only,  it  were  un- 
worthy of  a  statesman.     But  Papism  has  an  unques- 
tionably denationalising  tendency.     Hence  it  is,  and 
has  ever  been,  the  natural  ally  of  Despotism.     Only 
in  quite  exceptional  cases  has  it  been  otherwise — ^in 
[Poland,  for  instance,  and  in  Ireland.     Poland  was 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Beformation. 
Her  Parliament  passed  the  first  act  of  Toleration. 
But  the  Catholics,  tolerated,  triumphed.     The  extir- 
pation of  Protestantism  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
independence  of  Poland.      The  priests  then  found 
their  advantage  in  allying  themselves  more  or  less 
with  the  national   party   of  an    enslaved   Poland. 
But  had  Poland  retained  or  regained  political  liberty, 
she  would  not  now  be  Catholic,  but  still  Protestant. 

In  like  manner  it  is  English  political  oppression 
that  has  made  Ireland  Catholic.  And  we  have  there 
but  this  choice.  Either  we  may  accept  the  offer  of 
the  priests  to  discountenance  national  and  popular 
aspirations,  in  return  for  our  granting  them  the  con- 
trol of  education.  Or,  we  may  refuse  them  the  con- 
trol of  education ;  and  cut  the  ground  of  their  in- 
fluence from  under  their  feet  by  granting  to  national 
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and  popular  aspirations  everything  they  demand 
short  of  such  a  suicidal  disrupture  of  all  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain  as  one  can  hardly  be- 
lieve seriously  desired  by  any  serious  Irish  politician. 
Ireland,  therefore,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  India, 
will  be  the  test  of  our  sincerity  in  professing  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  National  Development.  But, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  time,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
past  for  playing  with  principles.  There  are  times 
when  this  may  be  safe,  or  even  politic.  Peter  the 
Great,  for  instance,  and  Catherine  II.,  here  pro- 
claimed and  acted  on  one  principle,  and  there,  on 
another,  and  much  to  their  advantage.  Hardly, 
however,  is  even  the  ruler  of  Bussia ;  and  certainly 
the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  are  not,  now  thus  situ- 
ated. The  policy  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  free 
and  full  discussion,  to  be  strong,  must  be  consistent. 
And  we  cannot  make  ourselves  what  that  Policy  of 
Duty  which  is  the  Policy  of  our  true  Interests 
requires  that  we  should  be — the  champions  of  Pro- 
testantism and  of  Nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia — and  yet,  be  the  oppressors  of  National- 
ism, and  promoters  of  Papism,  at  home  in  Ireland. 

§  3.  Finally,  as  to  Economic  Aims.  The  Power, 
or  the  Party  that,  among  the  antagonisms  of  the  con- 
temporary situation,  chooses  the  side  of  the  people, 
— the  side  of  Liberty  everywhere, — the  cause  every- 
where of  National  Development,  and  of  Secular 
Education, — cannot  stop  there,  but  must  sooner  or 
later  come  to  a  decision  as  to  which  side  it  will  sup- 
port in  the  antagonism  of  Socialism  and  Capitalism. 
Extremely  far  behind  are  those  who  imagine  that 
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there  is  any  popular  charm  now  in   mere  Political 
Republicanism.     In  France  only  is  the  Political,  the 
**Blue,"  B^public  desired;  and  even  in   France  its 
maintenance   is   both    desired  and   dreaded    chiefly 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  but  the  necessary  transi- 
tion to  the  Social  Republic.     Everywhere  else^  not  a 
hand  would  probably  be  lifted  among  the  working 
classes  in  favour  of  the  mere  Political  Republic :  not 
in  Italy ;  certainly  not  in  Germany  ;  and  still  more 
certainly,  if  possible,  not  in   England.     And   this, 
here,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.     Because,  under  the 
name  of  a  Monarchy,  we  have  already  all  the  pohtical 
liberties  of  a  Republic. 

But  Political  Liberties  are  not  now  ends,  but 
means.  What  have  hitherto  been  with  the  people, 
ultimate,  are  now  proximate  ends — Social  Amelio- 
rations, or  rather  I  should  say,  Social  Reorganisa- 
tions. It  is  worse  than  idle  now  to  yelp  at  this. 
When  yelping  cannot  put  to  flight,  it  only  exas- 
perates. And  certainly  it  cannot  now  put  to  flight. 
The  parties  with  such  ends  and  views  are,  in  every 
one  of  the  greater  European  States,  yearly,  daily 
almost,  growing  in  strength,  coherence,  and  enthu- 
siasm, more  and  more  formidable.  And  1  venture 
to  think  that  those  persons  live  in  a  Fool's  Paradise 
who  imagine  that  England  is  a  country  which  will 
be  the  last,  or,  if  the  last,  the  least,  touched  by  any 
attempt  at  Social  Reorganisation. 

This,  I  think,  for  these  three  reasons  chiefly.  In 
the  first  place,  England,  in  point  of  industrial 
and  capitalistic  development,  is  the  most  advanced 
country  in  the  world.     But  if  there  is  any  truth  what- 
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ever  in  the  theory  of  the  new,  the  scientific,  or  the 
historic  School  of  Socialism,  just  for  this  very  reason 
is  Capitalism  here  nearest  the  point  of  natural  trans- 
formation. Here,  what  is  good  in  the  system,  is  at 
its  best — vastness  of  enterprise,  and  completeness  of 
organisation ;  and  at  its  worst  what  is  bad  in  it- 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  widely  ruinous 
financial  crises  and  bankruptcies ;  and  here,  there- 
fore, it  seems  probable  that  a  socialistic  transforma- 
tion  of  Capitalism,  is  not  so  remote,  or  even  impossible 
as,  by  most,  imagined.  But  secondly,  a  great  variety 
of  causes  are  working  towards  giving  a  Socialistic 
direction  to  popular  aims  with  respect  to  Landed 
Property.  The  quarrel,  not  soon  to  be  settled,  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  will  weaken  both 
against  the  labourers.  And  first  as  Ireland  has  been 
in  the  demand  of  a  settlement  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Question;  first  it  will  also  be  in  the  demand  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Agrarian  Question ;  nor,  if  a 
settlement  of  it  in  Ireland  is  found  impossible  with- 
out a  smack  of  confiscation,  will  it  be  found  otherwise 
in  England  and  in  Scotland.  And  finally,  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  India  affords  a  very  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  England  will  not  be  the  country 
last,  or  least,  touched  by  an  attempt  at  Social  Reor- 
ganisation. The  chief  thing  we  have  done  in  India 
has  been  what  we  have  accomplished  in  great 
measure  unconsciously — the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
social   and  economic  organisation   of  the  country.* 

^  For  proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  see  the  admirable  works 
of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  particularly  bis  Annah  of  Bural  Bengal^  and 
Orisaa. 
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Our  great  work  now  there  is  one  of  reconstmction, 
and  particularly,  of  economic  reorganisation.  And 
this  cannot  but  powerfully  react  on  all  the  causes 
tending  in  that  direction  among  ourselves  here  at 
home. 

To  sum  up  now.     Enough  of  a  Science  History 
may  already  be   to  assure   us  of  ultimate  general 
results.     But  what,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
general  process,  will  be  the  fate  of  this  nation  or  of 
that  depends  too  much  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  great  individual  will,  to  make  it  possible  for 
Science  yet,  if  ever,  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  its  pre- 
dictions of  human  progress.     Some   confidence  we 
may  have  as  to  what  the  general  relations  will  be 
that  will  ultimately  be  established  between  Europe 
and  Asia.     Not  any  confidence  can  I,  at  least,  pre- 
tend as  yet  to  have  as  to  what  Great  Britain,  now 
the  mistress  of  an  Asiatic  Empire  and  of  three  Con- 
tinents of  Colonies,  will,  at  the  end  of  that  process 
be,  that  process,  not  of  a  year  certainly,  or  even  a 
decade  of  years,  concluded  by  the  new  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question. 

Never  before  at  so  great  a  height  of  power,  of 
wealth,  and  of  renown ;  never  was  our  country 
before  at  such  a  crisis  of  fate.  Ill-read,  and  corre- 
spondingly superficial,  must,  indeed,  be  the  observer 
to  whom  it  is  not  manifest  that  Civilisation  itself  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  culminating  epoch  of  revolu- 
tionary change.  No  people  can  at  such  a  time  main- 
tain unchanged  their  position,  however  satisfied  they 
may  be  with  it.     And  this  is  the  less  possible  the 
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greater  the  position,  and  the  higher  the  development. 
The  comparative  height  of  the  political  position  of 
Great  Britain  is  more  than  equalled  by  that  of  her 
economic  development.  Height  of  development  is 
but  another  name  for  elaboration  of  the  elements  of 
transformation — the  elements  of  what,  if  it  is  brought 
about  suddenly,  is  called  a  Revolution.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  imagine  that  Great  Britain  will  issue 
unchanged  from  so  great  and  general  a  revo- 
lutionary conflict,  national,  ecclesiastical,  and  social, 
as  that  involved  in  a  new  settlement  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia.  She  will  either  have 
lost  her  Asiatic  Empire,  and  lost  her  Continents  of 
Colonies ;  and  become  herself  but  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  torn  by  such  internal  anarchy  as  rent 
Spain  after  she  lost  her  world-embracing  Empire  and 
Colonies :  or  she  will  issue  from  this  revolutionary 
conflict  the  head  of  the  confederated  English-speak- 
ing nations,  and  Empress  still  of  India ;  and  having, 
^y  ^  gradual  transformation,  or  but  brief  revolu- 
tion, accomplished  within  herself  the  social  change 
imminent  in  the  very  facts  of  her  high  economic 
development. 

Which  of  these  will  be  her  fate.  History,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  Science  enough  yet  to  predict.  It  is  not, 
for  all  that,  of  no  practical  service.  History,  in  re- 
vealing the  forces  at  work,  and  the  issues  to  which 
these  forces  tend,  gives  this  very  practical  counsel. 
Let  your  Policy,  in  its  scope,  be  adequate  to  the 
situation,  and  let  it  run  with,  not  against,  the  stronger 
of  those  forces  by  historical  analysis  revealed.  Will, 
then,  "  Liberals "  rise  at  length  to  a  more  adequate 
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appreciation  of  the  scope  and  issues  of  the  Eastern 
Question  than  that  of  the  "  liberal ''  Russophile  and 
Turcophobe  ?  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  by  which  our  country 
is  beset,  our  boasted  fleet  and  boasted  wealth  will 
nothing  avail :  nothing  avail  if  a  more  enlightened, 
a  larger,  and  less  partisan  enthusiasm  than  that  of 
our  present  ^^ Liberalism '*  does  not  arise  among  us; 
an  enthusiasm  more  worthy  of  the  sublime  traditions 
of  our  unequalled  history — ^a  history  showing  us  to 
have  been  in  our  Thinkers  and  Poets,  in  our  Re- 
formers of  every  class,  in  our  Jurists  and  Statesmen, 
the  champions  for  a  thousand  years  of  Justice,  of 
Truth,  and  of  Humanity ;  an  enthusiasm  of  Duty ; 
an  enthusiam  uniting  us  once  more,  as  of  old,  in 
defence  of  others,  no  less  than  of  ourselves;  an 
enthusiasm  in  which  our  own  interests  are  fought 
for,  less  as  ours,  than  as  the  interests  of  Liberty,  and 
Human  Happiness;  if  such  a  loftier  and  more 
splendid  enthusiasm  does  not  raise  us,  at  length,  to 
the  full  height  of  the  Eastern  Question,  making  of 
us,  what  our  position  calls  on  us  to  be,  the  masterful 
leaders  of,  not  the  overwhelmed  sufferers  by,  what 
we  may  now  see  is  imminent  in  the  new  setdement 
of  that  Question, — a  vast  Eurasian  Revolution,  and 
Social  Reorganisation. 


THE  END, 


LoiooH :  norrso  bt  viluam  clowb  Ain>  som^  nAMioio  our 

AXD  CHAtnia  OMom, 


THB 


MODEM  REVOLUTION; 


OB, 


OUR  PRESENT  fflSTORICAL  PERIOD  IN  THE 

DESTRUCTIVE  AND  RECONSTRUCTIVE  RESULTS  AND  TENDENCIES 

DETERMINED  BY  AN  ULTIMATE  LAW  OF  HISTORY. 

By   JOEH   S.   STITABT-OLEiririE,  H.A.,  Barrister -at -Law. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Thb  PMloflophy  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  of  the  nineteenth,  eentnry 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  truly  characterifled  in  its  most  fmctiferons  hypotheses 
— ^Home's  *  Theory  of  the  Natural  History  of  Beligion,'  CJomte's  *  Law  of  the 
Three  Periods,'  Kant's  *  Idea  of  a  General  History,'  Hegel's  '  Notion,'  or  Law 
of  Thought,  and  Spencer's  'Theory  of  Evolution' — than  as  an  attempt  to 
grasp  the  outlines  of  Man's  history,  and  give  a  synthetic  view  of  it  more 
in  accordance  with  our  later  knowledge  than  that  which  forms  the  creed  of 
Christianity.  The  Ultimate  Law  of  History  I  have  been  led  to  define  as 
a  certain  Change,  and  Process  of  Change,  in  mens  notions  of  the  Causes  of 
Change.  And  my  definition  of  the  Change,  and  Process  of  Change,  con- 
stituting this  Law,  appears  to  be  such  a  deyelopment  and  reconciliation  of  all 
the  above-specified  theories  and  laws,  that,  in  a  series  of  works,  with  the 
general  title  of  The  Modem  Bevoluliony  I  propose  to  attempt  the  verification 
of  this  Law  in  showing  how  it,  and,  as  would  appear,  it  alone,  affords  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  past  history  of  Civilisation,  and  hence,  of  the 
destructive  and  reconstructive  results  and  tendencies  of  our  Present  Historical 
Period. 

This  "  Change  in  men's  notions  of  the  Causes  of  Change,"  is  defined  af 
consisting  in  a  change  from  the  conception  of  Onesided  Determination  to 
that  of  Mutual  Determination— or,  to  express  it  in  more  concrete  terms — a 
change  from  the  conception  of  Supernatural  Beings,  to  that  of  Natural  Rela- 
tions, or  Relations  between  Things  themselves,  as  the  Causes  of  Change.  The 
first  step  in  the  proof  of  such  a  Change  in  men's  notions  of  the  Causes  of 
Change  must  evidently  be  to  show  that  that  conception  of  Mutual  Determina- 
tion which  our  Law  of  History  states  as  the  final  predictable  one,  is  actually 
that  which  most  truly  generalises  all  the  chief  results  of  modem  scientific 
research.  This  ia  attempted  in  Prolegomena,  entitled  Cosmos,  or  The  BekUional 
Conceptions  of  Cause,  of  Method,  and  of  History,*  The  next  step  must  be  to 
show  that  the  whole  intellectual  history  of  Mankind — and  in  correlation  with 
this,  as  the  core — the  whole  general  history  of  Mankind,  can  be  explaiued  only 
as  a  process  of  change  from  One-sided,  to  Mutual,  Determination  in  conception, 
and  in  organisation.  But  before  proceeding  to  show  this  in  a  general  history  of 
Civilisation,  it  seems  desirable  to  state  in  a  popular  form  the  general  ideas  of 
such  a  history,  and  their  application.  And  such,  therefore,  is  the  aim  of  three 
introductory  volumes  of  ProcBmia,  entitled  respectively  Isis  and  Osiris, 
PUgrim'Memories,  and  Europe  and  Asia. 

*  This  work  will  be  «n  expansion  of  what,  at  present,  fonns  the  Introdmetion  to  Itit  and  Osiris, 


Among  the  chief  ideas,  or  rather  general  facts,  stated  and  illastrated  in 
these  introductory  volumes,  are  those  with  regard  to  the  epochs,  and  the  onitjr 
of  the  history  of  Giyilisation.    A  system  of  Ancient  CiyiiisatioDS  is  shown 
lo    have  heen  broken  up,  and  a  new,  the  Modem  Age,  of  GiTilisatioo, 
to  have  been  initiated  in  the  general  Bevolutions  of   the    Sixth  Oentnry 
B.a,  of  which  the  New  Moral  Religions,  which  then  orig^inated,  were  the 
most  conspicuous  phenomena.     From  that   epoch  the  History  of  Europe 
and  Asia  is  shown  to  haye  had  a  clear  unity  with  correlative  and  mutually 
influencing  developments,  and  to  be  marked  by  five  half-millennium  periods, 
di&tiDguishable  as  (1)  the  Classical;  (2)  the  Barbarian;  (3)  the  Arabian; 
(4)  the  Turanian ;  and  (5)  the  Present  or  TransitionaL    And  these  Oufli»m 
of  the  History  of  Euratian  CimlxaaUon^  in  which  I  hope  to  verify  my  Ultimate 
Law  of  History,  will  be  set  forth  in  five  volumes,  of  which  one  will  be  devoted 
to  each  of  these  Periods  successively. 

But  a  change  in  men's  general  notions  of  the  Causes  of  Change  is  a  change, 
not  only  in  their  conception  of  God,  and  hence,  in  the  whole  circle  of  their 
religious  belie£B,  but  a  change  also  in  their  conception  of  Life,  and  hence,  in 
their  whole  system  of  social  organisation.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  three  con- 
cluding volumes  of  Parerga  to  develop  these  results.  As  the  New  Ideal  at 
once  arising  from,  and  predicted  by,  our  New  Theory  of  History  requires  for 
its  expression  new  matter  of  form  adequate  to  its  new  matter  of  thou^t, 
certain  lesearches  are  stated  in  a  volume  entitled  OMton  and  Merlin*,  which 
would  appear  to  show  that,  in  the  Arthurian  Romance-cycle,  is  to  be  fomd 
the  needed  New  Mythology  for  Art.  And,  in  a  series  of  Music  Dramas,  under 
the  general  title  of  King  Arthur,  it  is  attempted  to  indicate,  at  least,  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  this  New  Mythology  in  the  representation  of  that 
Confiict  of  Ideas  presented  by  our  Present  Hibtorical  Period — that  tragic  and 
revolutionary  Conflict,  which  offers  for  the  regeneration  of  Art  a  spectacle^ 
and  an  action,  of  a  character  the  UiOst  sublime. 

As  each  of  these  works  bos  been  composed,  or  at  least,  planned,  as  a 
definite,  comttituent  part  of  the  whole  work  entitled  The  Modem  BevdviUm^ 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scope  and  meaning  of  no  one  of  these  works  could 
be  clearly  seen  unless  its  ration  to  the  others  were  pointed-out  in  such  a 
Prospectus  as  this.  But  I  would  also  hope,  through  this  Prospectus,  to  obtain, 
from  fellow-workers,  such  aid  in  accomplishing  the  objects  proposed,  as  I 
become  more  and  more  conscious  of  requiring.  And  these  are  the  grounds  of 
this  hope  :  all  scientific  thinkers  will  admit  that  our  present  intellectual  and 
social  anarchy  can  be  terminated  only  by  the  discovery  of  such  an  Objective 
Principle  of  Authority  as  an  Ultimate  Law  of  History  would  afford ;  the  Law 
which  I  have  stated  ns  such  an  Ultimate  Law  I  put  forward  only  as  a 
development  of  Laws  previously  stated ;  and  the  Law,  thus  put-forward,  is 
held  only  as  an  hypothesis,  unreservedly  submitted  to  the  results  of  scientific 
verification. 

J.  S.  S.-G. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1867-79. 


*  This  volume  wrill  be  but  a  nc-w  cdilion,  w.Ui  additluna,  of  luy  Arthurian  LocoIUUm,  now  for 
■ome  time  out  or  print. 
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MODERN   REVOLUTION. 

EXTRACTS    FROM   REVIEWS. 


ISIS 


PROCEMIA  L 

AND    OSIRIS. 


(New  Edition  of  IN  THE  MOBNINGLAND.) 


"  In  the  Momingland  is  an  imperfect 
instolment  of  a  projject  safllciently  ambttioos. 
.  .  .  Wlutt  is  nquired  is  a  new  synthesis  of 
materialism  and  idealism,  a  reconciliation 
of  Hume  and  Kaht,  a  new  theory  of 
caoaation,  neither  animistic  like  Christianity, 
nor  materialistic  like  Poeltirism,  and  a 
Philosophy  of  History  with  the  new  law 
of  caosation  for  its  basis.  With  snch  an 
organon  in  oar  hands  we  can  then  prooeed 
to  the  stndy  of  the  phenomena  of  nnman 
nature,  and  to  the  spedflo  problem  of  the 
oriffin  of  Christianity,  and  so  inversely 
yenfy  the  ultimate  I^aw  of  History  which 
had  preyionsly  been  specnlatlyely  deter- 
mined. New  problems  require  new  methods, 
and  Mr.  SruART-GLEinfiE  professes  to  haye 
dlsooyered,  or  at  least  detected,  a  logical 
process  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
preyions  logicians.  ...  A  book  which  is 
not  witlioQt  considerable  insight  and  sagges- 
tiveness."— 1Fei<m>iuter  Review. 

**  Ab  it  seems  to  us,  Dr.  Strauss  and 
his  school  are  pooitlyely  intoxicated  with  the 
cap  which  modem  physical  science  has  for 
some  years  past  been  offering  to  their  lips. 
...  If  the  reader  would  measure  the  pre* 
posterons  lengths  to  which  this  intoxication 
will  lead  some  men,  let  him  read  Habt- 
MAMN's  *Gott  nnd  Natarwissensohaffc,'  or 
Mr.  Stuart-Glennie's  Jn  the  Momingland. 
.  .  .  How  men  like  Dr.  Stbauss  and 
Mr.  Stuart-Glemvie  can  imagine,"  etc.^ 
l,dinburgk  Remew. 


**  This  iB  the  first  yolnme  of  a  new  Philoso- 
phy of  History  which  is  to  explain  as  well  ss 
supersede  the  hypotheses  of  Christianity. 
The  author  begins  by  criticising  preceding 
attempts  in  the  same  direction,  and  has  little 
dlfflcalty  in  showing  yarious  soKsalled  hiBtcnri- 
cal  laws  to  be  only  empirical  generalisations. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  definition  of 
the  intellectual  revolution  of  the  present  day 
as '  a  change  in  men's  notions  or  the  causes 
of  dtxtakgd.— Fortnightly  Review. 

**  In  the  present  volume  we  have  an 
instalment  ot  the  yerlficatlon  of  ''an  ultimata 
Law  of  History.'  .  .  .  Hegel  tried  it  with 
indifl^Brentsuccsss;  Comte  tried  it;  now  the 
author  essays  to  reconcile  these  in  a  higher 
unity  which  shall  Include  the  truth,  and 
avoid  the  error  of  both.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  this  attempt  is  not  made  in  the 
usual  spUrlt  of  eclecnclsm  •  .  .  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  author  goes  to  work  like  a 
good  workman,  advancing  solid  views  of  his 
own."— ^xawtner. 

"  Our  author  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  which  make  men  really  great  in  the 
world  of  thought  Though  intensely  original 
in  that  sense  of  the  wora  which  implies  the 
exDloration  for  oneself  of  almost  entirely  new 
fields  of  thought— at  least  to  English  minds 
—his  range  of  reading  is  at  the  same  time 
well-nigh  ponderous. .  .  .  There  is  contained 
in  the  pages  of  the  volume  before  ns  a  rich 
reward.**— /nguirw. 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  Co. 


PROCEMIA  XL 


PILGRIM  -  MEMORIES. 

SECOND  EDITION. 


"This  work.  .  .  .  contains  matter 
worthy  o<  the  utmost  thought.  It  should  be 
welcome  to  all  who  wish  to  see  some  concord 
return  to  the  beliefs  of  men,  because  it  is  a 
serious  and  powerful  statement  on  the  part 
of  one  who  totally  rejects  existing  creeds,  of 
a  positive,  an  enthusiastic  faith.  And  it 
should  temmand  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  history,  because  it  bases  this  faith  on  a 
carefhlly  reasoned  historical  Iaw."^ Academy. 

"  It  adds  to  these  [sketches  of  Eastern 
travel  and  theories  of  philosophy]  a  portrait 
valuable  both  ftom  subjeet  and  treatment. 
....  Buckle's  death  is  a  land-mark  in 


the  history  of  thought.  He  reconciled  two 
states  of  mind  which  we  believe  will  never 
be  reconciled  tigadnJ*— Spectator. 

**  As  Christianity  depended,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stuabt-Glennie,  both  ss  to 
dogma  and  polity,  on  a  philosophy  of  History 
now  proved  erroneous,  so  the  modern  revo- 
lution depends  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new 
philosophy  o<  History,  or  ultimate  Law  of 
Human  Development.  This  begins  to  be 
unfolded  in  the  interesting  and  brilliant 
dialogues  .which  constitute  the  real  centre 
of  the  work,  and  together  make  up  the 
chapter  entitled  *  The  Shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Cond.'  ....   Discussions,  often  very  sug^ 


gMtive  and  ftvitftil  to  those  who  dUKw  moit 
widely  from  hli  ooDohuioiiu.  ....  His  n- 
markable  theory  of  a  finmer  greet  moral  and 
Bodal  reyolntion  in  the  6th  oentorf  b.o.  to 
whioh  he  asorlbee  the  origin  of  monotheistlo, 
or  at  least  antl-polythelsno  religions,  and  the 
nnirersal  ezpression  of  maTlms  of  brotherly 
lore.**— Tleol^KMl  .Review. 

**  One  of  the  pleaaanteet  and  most 
aoggestlTe  books  we  DaTe  reed  for  long  .  .  . 
Thine  disoosrions  an  always  infbrmlnirt  and 
are  balanoed  Tory  ekilftilly  by  inofdents  and 
bits  of  description,  so  that  among  all  Mr. 
BTUABT-GLERifiB^  books  thIs  fiss  most 
breadth  of  homan  interat  ....  Fall  of 
strong  and  saggestlve  wilting.  It  shows 
rare  Of-nnge,  too,  in  nerer  »>topplng  for  any 
'  loglo' of  pnbllo  opinion.  .  .  .  The  manner 
In  whleh  he  finds  Ulostratlons  of  his  Tlews 
limn  distant  points  is  remarkable.'*— A^MeA 
iitutrttrif  Renew, 

*•  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Stuart  -  GLsmnifs  *  Pilgrim  •  Memories  * 
mors  properly  belong  to  the  olass  of  books 
of  travel  or  to  that  m  books  of  phllosophloal 
exposition.  ....  The  biographioal  details 
aboat  Mr.  Buckle  are  of  great  loterett  and 
TnlDe.**—  WeatmiiuUr  Rewinm. 

"  Mr.  Stuabt-Guevkub  is  an  Idealist, 
while  Mr.  Buckle  was.  In  a  sense,  a  Mate- 
rlallsti  denying,  whilst  Ifr.  Gubnhie  stoatly 
aalBtalnea,  the  infloenoe  of  'moral  forces* 

in  Blstory Thongh  Mr.  Stuart- 

Olxvuie's  rsUgloos,  or  rather  what  most 
people  will  ealfantl-rellgloas,  Tlews  are  ex- 
weme^  and  sometimes  expressed  with  startling 
plalniMSS.  snob  pesssges  as  the  following  will 
■how  that^  thoogh  nererminolng  the  expres- 


sion of  his  thooghts,  he  does  not  speak  In  the 
spirit  of  the  mere  scoffer Tlie  philo- 
sophical discosBlons  in  the  form  of  dlalogne 
between  two  men,  each  of  great  abUlty. 
though  of  difitoent  kinds  and  d<>grees,  wUl 
be  found  Tery  interesting.*'— Sbotnnan. 

"  Gonndered  merely  as  a  portfolio  of 
tnTel-eketches,  It  certainly  bears  away  tlie 
palm  fh>m  most,  if  not  all,  the  woncs  of 
recent  Eastern  travellers.  Mr.  Stuabt- 
Glehivie's  drift  and  tendency  rrmind  as 
distlncUy  of  the  *  Kevolt  of  Islam.'  Ue  gives 
as,  howevttr,  a  mach  more  deeply  reasoned 
and  philosophical  tisrae  of  thought  than 
Sbelley  ever  attempted,  at  least  in  veim; 
and  from  giving  it  in  prose  the  undeveloped 
science  of  nis  tune  certainly  prevented  him. 
Mr.  Glehnix  dimly  descries  a  con- 
nection, as  yet  apprehendea  by  few,  between 
what  is  called  the  *  Eastern  Questloo '  and 
the  constantly  proceeding  transformation  of 
religion  and  politics  which  is  often  called  In 
Western  Europe  the  *  Revolution.'  We  know 
of  no  living  Knglinh  writer  more  competent 
than  Mr.  SruART^LEifiriE  to  deal  with  this 
vast,  exdting.  and,  in  tlie  long  run,  inevit- 
able theme  [*The  Modem  Revolution '}.'*— 

*'  This  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  an 
Interesting  book  to  read,  and  one  that  affords 
almost  inexhaustible  matter  for  discusrion. 
....  He  displays  a  remarkable  talent  for 
tamlog  incidents  and  scenes  into  symbols 
and  Images  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
....  A  book  so  (Vmof  matter  as  this 
most  always  be  left  by  the  reviewer  with  a 
sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  his  task,  and 
of  having  left  behind  him  mneh  that  deserves 
to  be  noneed."— ABomifisr. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  Go. 


PARERGA  L 


ARTHURIAN   LOCALITIES. 

With  a  Map  of  **  The  North**  in  the  Sixth  Century  i.d.,  or  Arthurian  Scotland, 


*'  Dans  un  long  enai  (avec  une  carte)  Joint 
k  la  troisifeme  partie  [du  roman  de  Merlin} 
M.  &ruART-GLENitiE  eutreprend  de  d^> 
montrer  que  le  tbe&tro  dee  expielts  d' Arthur 
a  ^t^  ce  qn'll  appelle  TEcoeM  arthurienne : 
c'est  k  dire,  rEoorae  m^ridionale  et  la  Marohe 
anglalse.  II  fandra  dor^navant  de  tenir 
compte  de  see  ingdnieoscs  et  int^reesantes 
recherches,  qui  Jettent  un  Jour  nouvean  sur 
i'hlstoireCdirons-nous  la  legends?)  d'Arthor. 
Le  travail  de  M.  Stdart-Glenkie,  public  k 
part  k  Edtmbourg,  forme  un  elegant  volume, 
qui  s'annonce  oomroe  le  premier  esnU  d'une 
eerie  intttul^e  *  Arthurlana,*  et  dont  nous 
souhaitons  vlvement  la  oontinuation.'*— 
JHevue  Cdtique. 


"Turning  to  the  special  object  of  Mr. 
Stdart-Glevnie's  esMy,  a  question  of  un- 
doubted intereet  is  raggeeted  bj  the  words 
'  formal  material  of  the  new  poesy ;'  which 
he  applies  to  the  Arthur  Cjolt/'^-Spectator. 

•*  Stuabt-Glennii  wird  sicb  durch 
die  AusfUbrung  oeiner  beabeichtigten  Arbeit 
ein  ebenso  groewe  Verdienst  erwerben^  wle 
durch  die  vorllegende,  welche  wlr  der 
Auftnerksamkeit  der  Forwber  auf  dem  Ge- 
biete  der  romantischen  Utterator  dringend 
empfehlen."— (?d'atii^riec*€  geUkrU  AnjKiifen. 


Edinbdeqh  :  EDMONSTON  &  DOUGLAS. 
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